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EDWARD MACDOWELL 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Pianist, Composer, Patriot 
and the First Premier of the 
Polish Republic, tells, with 
Mary Lawton —The Story 
of His Life. Beginning in 

the January 23rd issue. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Success in the 


First Season for 


These Publications 


EVENING MOODS—An Album of Piano Solos 


Price, 75 cents 


@ The 21 worth-while piano solos 
in this album have those character- 
istics which bring on the meditative 
mood, inspire an at-peace-with-the- 
world feeling, or transport the 
mind to a state where it may ro- 


— CONTENTS — 


Bi ARABICA ete chase circ Fisle SS tye wv a ve Goce Walter Rolfe 
DIRBARIESHOROWS! (oo pce oie ess vie henjsaiee's Gustav Bien 
Dreams at Twilight .... Geo. S. Schuler 
Evening Melody ...................... Victor Renton 
A Florentine Love Song .... ..-Frank H. Grey 
From a Monastery Window . .F. B. DeLeone 
Haunting Memories ........ ..Rob Roy Peery 
In a Moonlit Garden ....... .. John Thompson 


mance fancy free. These pieces also In May Night's Fragrance ..,......... August Nélck 
have a very practical use, in being 6 ee eons Rages Pee 7t Zs ies ace 
. * : s Oe NPOPTOGSNS oe ee eee orge oberts 
of a fitting character for ao Oe Mélodie Russe ....... ....Ella R. Beaudoux 
Sunday School pianists. Nee less to MOOnDGAINS ~faceieur ! celelejs wce sins Montague Ewing 
say, their melodious qualities make Moonlight in the Patio ............ Henry S. Sawyer 
them most appealing to piano stu- Moonlit Waters ................ Clarence Kohlmann 
dents. Technically the pieces range el Pines .............. eee cee tao eae, Jr. 
. NA PRREMILCCOR OES Aid fcr ertee tins cats <ercte ofudblaye pre ved eric roton 
st the 4th and 5th grades. Note the RIGUVERIar ne Nice race ci cs capa eee Trygve Torjussen 
prominent contemporary composers Twilight at Carcassonne ............... J. F. Cooke 
- wha have contributed to the con- IMEEM INAV Cn cninciyete cre. clccatcn os Jean Clergue 
tents of this book. : Senor TEGieggipe ts 5: oe ae aeeaee Evangeline Lehman 


SABBATH DAY SOLOS 


HIGH VOICE—Price, 75 cents 
— CONTENTS — 


The Contents of both volumes are identical 


Acquaint Now Thyself with God...... Franklin Riker 
Atise, Shine, for Thy Light Is Come....F. F. Harker 
As Sh) a ate Oot Alfred Wooler 
Recance. Ye Blessedieaaeeeiae- 022g --0 0 Paul Ambrose 


Give Ear to My Words, O Lord 
How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me? 


P. 1. Tschaikowsky 
OC. aM 
E. Roberts 
Cecil Ellis 


Co Will Lift Up Mine Eyes............... 
if with All Your Hearts .............5 Jie 


Lord, May Thy Kingdom Come .......... 


Chas. Gilbert Spross 


LOW VOICE—Price, 75 cents 


@® Economical and convenient for 
church soloists is this collection of 
one dozen sacred songs. They are 
good songs from a_ musicianly 
standpoint, are grateful to the 
singer, are pleasing to a congrega- 
tion, and each possesses a text with 
a message that is sympathetically 
supported in the melodic and har- 
monic content of the music. The 
accompaniments, not overly diff- 


arks 


ii Lee W. L ; 
- She go Sacaeaaae Rob Roy Peery Cult, may be played on piano or 
BOTY” WHlEBeNDGR@we. occ cscs. Harold K. Marks organ. 


SACRED CHORUSES FOR MEN'S VOICES 


Price, 75 cents — CONTENTS — 

‘ Ac CHU RERGOKS (0s ois dane Se ande » Jean Sibelius 
bd The sales record of this book, B- J, the Master Passeth By ....W¥. G. Hammond 
in the first few months of its ex- E >! Light! agg A. Buzzi-Peccia 
. ‘ 4 eavens Are Telling ......... L. van Beethoven 
istence, iS ample proof that there t 1 ero Wale Efe [Gee P. H. Bruck 
is a real need of high class material ' LSA Lite CAR pene eine eee G. F. Handel 

: na! (Easter) weseeds Granter 


for men’s choirs. These numbers, 


! Not Pass Again This Way.....9. 9. Efinger 
F 


as will be noted, ate not hymn | ‘Thine war to Me ..........0.. . H. Himmel 
i ard Is My Shepherd ........... F. B. DeLeone 
tune arrangements, but real sacred ord Jehovah Reigns .............. . C. Marks 
' choruses of anthem proportions. x eth (Christmas) BAS Wat aim nN) » we hea Chas. Gounod 


They are worthy of the efforts of 
trained singers, but are not too 


" SHEET MUSIC NUMBERS 
\ BECOME ESTABLIS! 5 AS BEST SELLERS 


difficult for volunteef organizations. © 


ow Lovely Are Thy Dwellings ....F. C. Maker 
zing Bread of Heaven ...... ..César Franck 
ORIN GURAINGL a. cee sete .Chas. Gounod 


Again to Thy Dear Name ...A. U. Brander 


P JO 

/- Chanson Pensive—A. Gretchaninoff (Cat. 
The Stars—F. Schubert, trans. Guy Mase 
Morning Canter—Evangeline Lehman (C 
Dawn Lilies—Stanford King (Cat. No. 2 


at. No. 26441—Gr, 


PIPE, 


A Prayer—L. E. Yeamans (Cat. No. 264 2- 


Trail End—Joseph McManus (Cat. No. 263 
Trail End—Joseph McManus (Cat. No. 26 
Starlit—Chas. Wakefield Cadman (Cat. No 


God Bless You, Dear—Mana-Zucca (Cat. Ne ge E-flat to F)...... 


_ God Bless You, Dear—Mana-Zucca (Cat. Ni 


OIG Gr, 1395) ochre eee cease es 


WO. 26322—Gr." 4) «4.0.5.4 ie ceeeee 


Range E-flat to g) .........+.. 
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Enjoy the 
Metropolitan Opera 
im your own home! 


Radio Corporation of A merica sponsors 


Saturday matinee performances in nation- 
wide broadcast on NBC Blue Network... 


VERY Saturday afternoon, during the current opera 

season, you can settle back comfortably in your 
favorite chairyat home, twist the dial of your radio, and 
enjoy the wor . finest operas direct from the stage of 
New York’s, *,ous Metropolitan Opera House. 

The Radioeworporation of America is sponsoring the 
opera broada They are presented to America’s music- 
lovers with RCA’s best wishes. They represent the high 
standard of musical entertainment which RCA has al- 
ways striven ppProvide. 

In bringing ©: these broadcasts, RCA gives youa front 
row seat to m: 
fortheconfide <you,andall America, have shown inthe 
RCA trade n. sk. It is a trade mark emblematic of the 
only organizatwn which makes everything in radio— 


great operas—as an expression of thanks 


from microph ‘Ae in the broadcast studio to the receiving 
set in your heme. Hence, only RCA can give the world 
the magic c' « dio that’s RCA ALL THE WAY! 


Listen to ‘'The 
every Sunday, 2 
NBC £ 


ic Key of RCA”’ 
9,m., E.S.T., on 
letwork. 


Ea F 
Radio City, New York 


xADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


— a, 
== 
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TEACHERS :—You' can encourage parents to keep up 
children’s musie lessons if you don’t discourage 
them with the cost of music. CENTURY EDITION 
—at only 15c—keeps the cost of pieces at a minimum 
—yet, doesn’t restrict your teaching in any way. 


Remember, this standardized price has not been 
achieved by printing an inferior Edition. If you are 
at all skeptical regarding this, we would urge you 
most earnestly, for your own sake and for the benefit 
of your students, that you secure a copy of Century 
and compare it with any other existing edition which 
you may have or may be familiar with, and we are 
certain that Century will prove positively and con- 
clusively that it has no superior, 


All the suitable classics and a multitude of Stand- 
ard modern compositions are available in “‘CEN- 
TURY”’ at this standardized 15c price, irrespective 
as to whether the Edition contains two to twenty 
pages, 


Here are a few selected at random from our 
catalogue: 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


132 Amaryllls (Air of Louis XIII), E—4....Ghys 
746 Avalanche, Am—3 ...........-00----- 
1321 Barcarolle (Tales of Hoftm’n), 

514 Beautiful Blue Danube, Daas, 
1606 Betty’s Waltz, C—1...... 


—147' Black Hawk Waltz, Eb—2.... 
2416 Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D 
516 Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin), Bb—3.. 
1963 Bunch of Daisies, A, Valse. G—1..... Rl nars 
999 Butterfly, The, Etude, che aise aterens, ¢ Lavalle 
Le, Butterfly, Op. 81, No. 4. D— xe 


Crimson Blushes, Caprice, Gud Lester 
2973 Dance of Goldenrods, F—3.......- Fitzpatrick 
267) (Dark Eyes, Dm—-3)..)5sccccies aoe Grooms 
2541 peep River (Transcription), C—3..... Grooms 
1385 Edelweiss Glide, Waltz, Eb—4...Vanderbeck 


2738 El! Choclo (Tango Argentine), Dm—3. Villoldo 
1018 Elegie (Melody), Op, 18. Em—4 Massenet 


Martin 


1225 Turner 
1304 .Truax 
209 Fifth Nocturne, Op. 52, Ab—4. -Leybach 


1959 Floral Parade, The, Valse. C—1. 
217 Flower Song, Op. 39, F—3...<........ Lange 
1070 Flowers and Ferns, Tone Poem, G—4. . Keiser 
{109 General Grant’s March, F—3 Mack 
238 Gypsy Encampment, Am—2 
628 Gypsy Rondo, G—3 ..............06+- 
2379 Hanon Virtuoso, Pianist, 

2203 Hungarian Dance, No. 5. 

1645 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 
1013 In Rank and File, 
1015 Kamennol Ostrow, Paes. 
2097 La Golondrina, The Swallow, 
2694 Let ’Er Go! (March) F— 
1319 Love and Flowers, Em—3 


2117 Love Dreams (Liebestraum), Ab—6..... Liszt 
313° Melody In-F, F—4. 200... .o.-- oe Rubinstein 
1891 Menuet in G, No. 2, G—2, sss eee Beethoven 
1813 Minuet (Don Juan), .. Mozart 
{175 Minute Waltz, Op. 64, No. 1, Db—3..Chopin 
2972 Moonbeams on the Lake, C—3.... Fitzpatrick 
4186 Moonlight Sonata, Ctm—é6..... . Beethoven 
328 Morning Prayer, Melodie, F— Streabbog 
1226 Mountain Belle, Schottische, I .Kinkel 
352 Over the Waves, Waltzes. G— 

361 Poet and Peasant, Overture, eR 


1181 Polonaise (Military). Op. 40, A— i 
1028 Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2, Cttm—5. A avert 


2428 Robin’s Return, The, Ab—4.......... Fisher 
376 Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, E—5..Mendelssohn 
681 Rustic Dance, Eb—3 ........----0++- Howell 
2740 School Pictures, C—1 ...........--. Hopkins 
1341 Sonata Pathetique, Cm—5 ........ Beethoven 


981 Star of Hope, Reverie. F—3.......- Kennedy 
2932 Trip to Niagara, A, Bb—3..... oe 

{168 Trovatore, II, Fantasie, Eb— 7 
2670 Two Guitars Cen oniotanl. Dm—$. “Grooms 
453 Waves of the Danube, Am—3. 

2696 Wayside Chapel, The, Op. 42, R38 
2695 Whoop ’Er Up! (March), G—3-4.....-. Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, ]5¢ ea. 


Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 


A—1 to A—3 Very easy to medium 
B—1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 


2178 Beautiful Blue Danube, A—3......... 
1272 Boat Song, A—1 

1144 Crimson Blushes, Caprice, B—2 
2667 Dark Eyes, B—2 
1835 Dream of the Shepherdess, C—l.. 
1275 Dream Waltz, A—1 .........,.-++0+05 
2408 Hungarian Dance, No. 5, B—3. 
1457 La Paloma, A—3 or B—2 
1745 Love and Flowers, A—3 or B 
1890 Menuet in G, A—3 or B—1 


arose 


1460 Over the Waves, Waltz, . Rosas 
2129 Poet and Peasant, Overture, B—3. . Suppe 
1151 Star of Hope, Reverie, B—1........ Kennedy 
500 Traumerel and Romance, B—2..... Schumann 
2666 Two Guitars, B—2 ...........++-5, Grooms 
1744 Valse Barcarolle, A—2 .......+.-- Offenbach 


The Century Catalogue contains over 3,000 compo- 
sitions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 


1 QUARTETS — SAXOPHONE and PIANO — 
a NBOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 


Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 


supply you, send your order direct .to us. Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
“Music for Everybody” 


VOLUME LI, No. 2 


EDITORIAL AND ADVISORY STAFF 


Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 

Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate Editor 
Robert Braine 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark 
F. Sherman Cooke 
Louis Woodson Curtis 
Dr. Hollis E. Dann 
William Arms Fisher 
Dr. Henry S. Fry 
Karl W. Gehrkens 
Elizabeth A. Gest 
Mabelle Glenn Henry S. Sawyer 
Victor J. Grabel Frederick W. Wodell 


Rob Roy Peery, Music Critic 
William M. Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 
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George L. Lindsay 
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Guy Maier 
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Etude Historical Musical Portrait Series ..............---. 
Work eh “Ma sie . ss. 0a aceveieumcaeclies ake een nes 
DOG Dies Ht. | re rere eEOCE NSS 2G.) Mono oe eos he 
Hnesco Talks on Menuhini > .-. a. ci eeeeeenereeee M. Dumesnil 
How the: Piano Is Coming Back. |.s. ccc necee Ee eee 
How to Become a Better Pianist a. Sha at hata ota irae ahs Philipp 
Advantages of a) Poor Pismoyctecc ans cesarean zB. di Pirani 
The Réle of Music in Prisons........... -#. ne Sullivan 
Records and “Radio ...)25 Shee 2 cee H. Reed 
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Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica,- Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain, Peru 
and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 per year. All 
other countries, $3.00 per year. 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances 


Remittances should be made by money 
order, bank check, registered letter, or United 
States postage stamps. Money sent in letters 
is a risk the sender assumes. 


Renewals 


No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
aes wrapper shows the date to which 
paid. 


Manuscripts 


Manuscripts should be addressed to THE 
Erupe. Write on one side of the sheet 
only. Contributions solicited. Every pos- 
sible care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or photo- 
graphs either while in their possession or 
in transit. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


FOR SALE: Wagner, Verdi, Bellini, 
Herbert, Hoshna, Hdwards and other's 
works and librettos. B. Kassal, Sta. B., 
Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE: A Pipe Organ, 17 stops com- 
plete with blower, generator and console. 
Can be sold either in parts or as a whole. 
No reasonable offer refused. Address Box 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla, ® 


SONG WRITERS - COMPOSERS: Send 
for free literature on professional collab- | 


oration. LEN FLEMING, Composer-Ar- 
ranger, Wellsboro, Penna. 


PIANO TUNING, etc. Tuition, board — 
reasonable. Southern Conservatory, Man- — 
assas, Va. 


PUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. Simplified — 


VIOLINS: Handmade, best since Stradi- 
varius’ days. LEHTO, Master Violin 
Maker, San Pedro, Calif. 


SS 


THE ETUDE 


| } _ Secular Choruses 


for Commencement and Other Spring 


m) i 
a Festivals 
\ 
i TWO-PART-S. A. (EASY) 
1 h Folksong—Meeting of the Waters........ (Oct. No. 14,766—10c) 
| OUR Lo alae (Oct. No. 14,805—10c) 
pttish Folksong—Faithfu’ Johnnie .......... (Oct. No. 14,767—10c) 
| EU LACTIS, tS ate elsinia)s winle coe ei oraie on e'es (Oct. No. 13,542—10c) 
| ty ‘ooler—Summer is Coming ..........-.-+.++++ (Oct. No. 13,669—10c) 
{ 1 
TWO-PART-—S. A. (MEDIUM) 
| Hum rdinck—Prayer from “Haensel and Gretel’ 
| e : (Oct. No. 14,218—10c) 
ft eserling—Birdland Symphony .............. (Oct. No. 13,523—15c) 
ih Lemare—Dream-Boat Passes B ...(Oct. No, 14,101—10c) 
P ike—Medley from the South . 13,152—15c) 
eazie—Morning Invitation ............+..-.+5 . 13,798—10c) 
TWO-PART-S. A. (ADVANCED) 
aa cages ev or Viena (Stayt Shirig CPOE Dee eee (Oct. No. 13,062—12c) 
istance—Nursery IRGVMIE SUItS. 5.6 cake (Oct. No. 12,498—15c) 
int-Saens—The Swan .................5-0005 (Oct. No. 14,076—10c) 
ee ormetn PES PANTS ces eta olniocc's spipiein ie «as (Oct. No. 13,814—12c) 
I} 
9 THREE-PART—T. B. B. 
I (Suitable for Boys) 
| ) Gibb—Lone Star Ranger ......-...6...222200005 (Oct. No. 14,895—10c) 
tig Southern Litlaby ..2....0....0c0. ees eee (Oct. No. 14,894—10c) 
| Wlrish Air—Galway Piper ............-.00000-00 (Oct. No. 14,720—15c) 
ie FOUR-PART-_T. T. B. B. (EASY) 
by (Suitable for Boys) 
_ English Folksong—The Cuckoo ............... (Oct. No. 14,764—10c) 
| Sibelius—God’ s Treasures ats) ereaarne (Oct. No. 14,717—10c) 
y 
Pe FOUR-PART-_T. T. B. B. (ADVANCED) 
7 (Suitable for Boys) 
cose Chantey (Set Him in the Bilboes) : 
ct. No. 14,865—15c) 
|  Galbraith—Out of the Silence .................. (Oct. No. 14,866—20c) 
Gibb—Rise! Lowland and Highlandmen ...... (Oct. No. 14,757—15c) 
f SOPRANO, ALTO and BASS 
J)) Callcott—To All You Ladies Now at Land..... (Oct. No. 14,587—10c) 
_ Coleridge-Taylor—Viking Song ............... (Oct. No. 14,129—10c) 
Meeps ‘Air—Gossip Joan’ .ic.cctoue-ssncdin. >. (Oct. No. 14,636—10c) 
~ BNP owe—Cadets.on Parade ......00ceeseeeseccenes (Oct. No. 14,065—12c) 
y @) Targett—Forest Dance ...........2.-..0200000s (Oct. No. 13,767—10c) 
- eee Morning Wivibabion: reine ne asiolas +s anaes (Oct. No. 4,210—10c) 
y , + WOMEN’S CHORUSES-S. S. A. 
erwald—My Daffodils .................0.00055 (Oct. No. 14,887—15c) 
a Berwald—Stars with Little Golden Sandals....(Oct. No. 14,888—15c) 
! libes—Butterfly! Butterfly! ................ (Oct. No. 14,064—15c) 
rt nglish Air—Gossip Joan . No. 14,834—15c) 
| English Air—Peterkin Spray ..............0.5 (Oct. No. 14,768—15c) 
If oy _ Fisher—Make My Heart a Place Where Angels Sing 
i (Oct. No. 14,859—15c) 


Gib Mammy" GG SLAM COI EUs asais p'>, leie'ovsse oy5)e.0 =. 
_ Gretchaninoff—Slumber Song 
-Huerter—Pirate Dreams ........ 


epee the SOte Haein testa eas casks (Oct. 
Rachmaninoff—Through the Silent Night..... (Oct. No. 

Reichardt—In the Time of Roses .............. (Oct. No. 

4 eee Crcetive Ey OPTI niece vies ciies vier (Oct. No. 


WOMEN’S CHORUSES-—S. S. A. A. 


‘ 


‘estalozza—Ciribiribin ......... 
'ike—Medley from the South 
_ Targett~Forest PIAMOR A . otis kG Sess saute seis ioe 


Junior High Schools. 


characterizes the Glenn books. 


Lemare—Dream-Boat Passes By ........ ....- (Oct. No. 

s: . 12,125—12c) 
. 12,538—16c) 
. 13,461—10c) 


. 14,896—10¢) 
. 13;899—10c) 
. 13,715—15¢) 
. 14,890—15¢) 


13,867—15c) 
11,804—10c) 
13,261—16c) 


Me Debussy—Starty Night ...5. 0. .c. cscs eeeseen ns (Oct. No. 14,508—15c) 
i Edwards—Lady Moon ..............00-00000e08 (Oct. No. 14,751—10c) 
_ Gretchaninoff—The Lark .............-....... (Oct. No. 14,771—15c) 
eco“ Siwmmer Niwht ............- (Oct. No. 14,769—15c) 
MIXED VOICES—S. A. T. B. 

Delibes—Butterfly, WRAPEL ETRY Potctersiehiye rs « 6) aris are ae (Oct. No. 14,152—15c) 
ae Nir= Gostip Soames: Saccnsas veces i (Oct. No, 14,835—15c) 

er—Make My Heart a Place Where Angels Sing 
(Oct. No. 14,820—15c) 
| Hiasdel—tity Ariba same: notices sc aekcean (Oct. No. 14,861—15c) 
14,099—15c) 


THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK 
Edited for Upper Grammar Grades and 


17 numbers of the same high type of music that 


_ Unison—Two-part Chorus—Three-part Chorus 


48 pages of music—paper, 50 cents. 


‘ 


RUARY. 1937 


LENTEN MUSIC 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
14,650 Crucifixus. For Mixed voices 
(from B Minor Mass). Both Latin 
Snide Minish sitexter mere ey.</caiiers 


14,651 The Same. Arranged by Arthur 
W. Gnau. (For 4 pt. Women’s 
IWG1COS)) Me ehce cio eat canteen eels 


BULLARD, FREDERIC FIELD 
9,817 As Christ Upon the Cross. 
(Hymn-Anthem for Mixed Voices, 
With Alto, Solo} cee iene + °' 

STAINER, JOHN 

13,254 The Appeal of the Crucified. 
(Lenten Anthem for Mixed 
Voices) (from “The Crucifixion”) 
God So Loved the World. 
(Mixed Quartet from “The Cruci- 
AION oh 3 leek > See ee AE eer: 
14,356 The Same. For Men’s Voices 
(Arranged by Geo. B. Nevin) .... 


8,621 


PALM SUNDAY 
LUVAAS, MORTEN J. (arranger) 
14,449 Prepare the Way. (Swedish 


Melody). For Soprano Solo and 
Mixed Voices. 


NEVIN, GEORGE B. 


10,137 Rejoice, Jerusalem, and Sing. 


(Baritone Solo and Mixed Chorus) 

11,890 The Same. (Arranged for Men’s 

Voices—Bar. Solo) 
PARKER, HENRY 

8,818 Jerusalem. (Anthem for Mixed 


see ee we wee e ae 


Voices, with Alto or Baritone 
SOlG) ik sate cos 2 Reieeersie see nro Yar teens 
WHITEHEAD, ALFRED 
14,659 The King’s Welcome. (For 
Maxed" Voices )iiraetavt mies osc siete 
GOOD FRIDAY 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
13,935 Into the Woods My Master 


Went. (Anthem for Mixed Voices) 


14,037. The Same. (For Women’s Voices 
Eee PEE) tials ianueretss shesauats ote ovalare uate 
13,936 The Same. (For Men’s Voices) .. 


EASTER CAROLS 
(Mixed Voices) 


GAUL, HARVEY (Arranger) 


14,551 Russian Easter Carol of the 
Trees. (From White Russia) 
(Glors Mixeds Voices) ./24.-. - seen 
14,270 Spanish Easter Carol of the 
Lambs. (Folk Melody) (For 
MiediinViowces Vir neon wace be seats 
12,597 The Three Holy Women (Nor- 
mandy Carol) (Easter Carol for 
Nhaxedss VOICES in > siete. cea etinn.c alow ate 
13,968 Three Men Trudging. (Pro- 
vencal Easter Carol) (Mixed 
WaICES!) hasan over cisee se sats, ee ae 
12,922 Victory. (When the Children 
Went to Play) (Old Alsatian 


Easter Carol) (For Mixed Voices) 
MARRYOTT, RALPH E. 

14,814 One Early Easter Morning. 

(Easter Carol Mixed Voices, with 

Organ) 


CCR ee ee 


ANTHEMS 
for LENT, PALM SUNDAY and EASTER 


15 


15 


15 


AS 


10 


Sie" 


AS 


-10 


-10 


12 


«5 


=L5 


15 
AS 


AS 


15 


AZ 


15 


10 


EASTER ANTHEMS 
(Mixed Voices) 
BUCK, DUDLEY 
460 Sing, Alleluia Forth. (Anthem for 
Mixed Voices, with S.T.&B. Solos) . 
GAUL, HARVEY (Arranger) 


14,269 Spanish Easter Procession. (Folk 

Motive): Gilixed Voices)? 2.25. wae s 
KOPOLYOFF, A. 

14,081 Alleluia! Christ Is Risen. (Russian 


Easter Song for Mixed Voices) (Ar- 
ranged by: Harvey Gaul), 2... cc. 0s seme 
Russian Easter Priest’s Blessing. 
(Easter Song for Mixed Voices) (Ar- 
ranged by tarvey Gatil) pace clans 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
14,275 He Is Risen. (Prelude and Chorus from 
“The Resurrection”) (Easter Anthem for 
Mixed ctces)) Srlaec eer coy eee ener 
MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER 
13,712 Three Women Went Forth. (Easter 


14,159 


Anthem for Mixed Voices) ...........- 

REIMANN-MANNEY 
13,966 A Joyous Easter Hymn. (For Mixed 
VioiGeS ios, sks. sate ieee ee a eee 


SIBELIUS, JEAN 
14,714 O Morn of Beauty. (Arranged by H. 
Alexander Matthews) Anthem for Easter 
or General Use. (Mixed, four-part) . 
14,489 The Same. (Mixed Voices, eight- part). 
THIMAN, ERIC 
14,817 Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain. 
(Easter Anthem for Mixed Voices) .... 
VULPIUS, MELCHOIR 
14,813 The Strife Is O’er. (Easter Anthem for 
Mixed Voices) (Arranged by Herbert 
Sandefs) Ack as sais. 2 <he seiee eee ee ana 


EASTER ANTHEMS 
(Women’s Voices) 
HUMPHRIES, CHARLES 
14,711 Alleluia! (Easter Anthem for Two-part 
Treble Voices) (Arr. by R. S. Stoughton) 
KOPOLYOFF, ANDRE 
14,904 Alleluia! Christ Is Risen. (For 
Masse: Voices) (Arranged by Har- 
avi, HATED ha: ven eidemyaicts. GRIER, coo) eae eae 
ROWLEY, "EDWIN C. 
13,248 Easter Day. (Easter Anthem for Wom- 
en’s Voices: 3-part) 
SCOTT, CHARLES P. 
13,967 Easter Chimes. (Carol-Anthem for 
WV anren’sV.O1CES)) mmtac h See 5 Osta ee 
SIBELIUS, JEAN 
14,715 O Morn of Beauty. (Easter Anthem 
for Women’s Voices, six-part (Arr. by 
H. Alexander Matthews).............- 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
14,848 Come, Sing With Exultation. (Two- 
part Easter Anthem) (Arr. by C.F. 
INT ETe ya hic meatier S acoso eceeteeis, « aise «\o%e nee 


EASTER ANTHEMS 
(Men’s Voices) 
BUCK, DUDLEY 
11,811 Sing Alleluia Forth. (Anthem for 
INE CTICSEAVIOIGES E> ce disc: cvs a Meaney c slat aata tate 
KOPOLYOFF, ANDRE 
14,903 Alleluia! Christ Is Risen. (Arranged 
by Harvey Gaul) (For Men’s Voices).. 
SIBELIUS, JEAN 
14,905 O Morn of Beauty. (Anthem for Eas- 
ter or General Use) (Arr. by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews) (For Men’s Voices) .. 
SIMPER, CALEB 
10,762 He Is Risen. (Easter Anthem for Men’s 
Voices) (Arr. by Geo. B. Nevin) ...... 
SPINNEY, T. HERBERT 
12,148 Hallelujah! Christ Is Risen. (Easter 
Anthem for Men’s Voices with Tenor 
Solo) (Arr. by Geo. B. Nevin) ........ 


DLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Boston. Mass. 


DPITSON PUBLICATIONS 


emis these NEW ISSUES at Your Local Music Store or Order “On Approval” from the Publisher 
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Nicola Piccinni — B. Bari, 
aly, Jan. 16, 1728; d. 
Fr., May 7, 1800. 
rated opera comp. An 
unwilling rival of Gluck and 
later, of Sacchini. A prolific 
writer; 133 dram. works. 


% 7. 


Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli— 
B.  Strakonitz, Bohemia, 
July 10, 1882. Comp., pian- 
ist. Studied at Mil Cons: 
Best known for his ballets 
and music-dramas; also orch, 
and piano pieces. 


Maximilian Pilzer-—B. New 
York, Feb. 26, 1890. Comp., 
vinst. Pupil of Schradieck 
and Joachim. Appearances in 
Europe. New York début, 
1905. Former concertm, N. 
Y. Philh, Orch. 


Walter Piston—B. Rockland, 
Me., 894. Comp. Studied 
privaté and at Harvard 
Univ. His works played by 
the Boston Symph. and 
Phila, Orch. Res., Belmont, 
Mass. 


John Playford—B. 16 


Noy. 1686. London sic 
publisher. Unrivalled in his 


day, almost all mus. works 
of any importance were pub- 
lished by his firm; some of 
these had twenty editions. 


Arthur W. Poister—Comp., 
orgnst, Studied in Leipzig 
and Paris with Straube and 
Dupré. An exponent of Bach. 
Head of organ department 
of University of Redlands, 
California. 


72 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2684 celebrities, 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 


Millo Picco—B. Italy. Bari- 
tone, teacher. Trained in 


Italy. Has had a distin- - t < 
guished career with Metro- referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 
politan Opera, N. Y., the 


1936 season being his 18th. 
Maintains a studio in N. Y. 


==) 


Henry Hugo Pierson—B. Ox- 


Gabriel Pierné — B, Metz, er — B. Zeist, 


Edwin Hall Seneca Pierce—B, Milwau- Willem P 

burn, N. ¥., Dec. 25, 1868, Kee, Wis. Mar. 29, 1807. Fr., Aug. 16, 1863. Comp., ford, Eng., Apr. 12, 1816; 4. Holland, Sept. 8, 1894. 
Comp. org., teacher, writer. Comp., voice teacher, pub- orgnst. Pupil of Marmontel, Leipzig, Jan. 28, 1873. Comp., writer, editor 
Fac. mem., various colleges. lisher. Studied with La Massenet and César Franck. Comp. In 1844 succeeded teacher. Studied in Holland, 


Forge and in Berlin and 
Paris. Has written songs. 
Loc, in Milwaukee. 


Succeeded latter as orgnst. 
at Ste.-Clothilde. Mem. of 
Cons, jury. Many works. 


Former asst.’ editor, The 
Etude. Active in Syracuse, 
then in Annapolis, Md. 


Bishop at Edinburgh Univ. 
Was active in Vienna, Ham- 
burg, and Leipzig. 


Teacher in Amsterdam Cons. 
A leading figure in modern 
Dutch music. 


Esme 


Ciro Pinsuti—B. Florence, Octavio Pinto—B. Brazil. A Ezio Pinza—B. Rome, Italy. 


Solomon Pimsleur — Comp., i i Pirani— - 
pianist, lecturer, teacher. May 9, 1829; d. there Mar. South American composer Qperatic bass. Sang at Rome pee ao Bees 
Specialized in music at Co- 10, 1888. Comp., noted sing- whose piano works have ap- and Turin and three years at Comp. pianist. Studied in 
lumbia Uniy. Has given ing teacher. In 1856 became peared on New York recital Ya Scala under Toscanini. Bologna and. in Berlin 
piano recitals in New York prof. of singing at R. A. M., programs, played by Guiomar Member of Metropolitan Taught in Stern. Cons Ber- 
and other cities, Orchl. London, Wr. operas, songs, Noyaes and other well known Opera (début 1926). Also jin. Game to New York in 


works, chamber music. and part songs, artists. concert and radio artist, 1905, of own sch. 


as dir. 


Percy Pitt—B. London, Jan. 
4, 1870; d. London, Noy, 23. 


Bie, & 


Pol Plancon—B. Fumay, Ar- 
dennes, June 12, 1854; d. 


A SS. sy 
Louis Plaidy—B. Hubertus- 
burg, Saxony, Nov. 28, 1810; 


lidebrando 


Pizzetti — B. 


Karl Piutti—B. Elgersburg, 
Parma, Italy, Sept. 20, 1880. 


Thuringia, Apr. 30, 1846; d. 


1932. Comp., orgnst., pianst. Leipzig, June 17, 1902. Comp. Dir., Florence Inst. gq, Grimma, Mar. 3, 1874. Paris, Aug. 12, 1914. Dram. 
For 24 yrs. princ. cond., Comp., orgnst. From 1875, of M. (1918), Dir. Milan Comp., pianist, pedagog. For -bass. Sang in Paris, London, 
Covent Garden (succ’d Mes- teacher at Leipzig. Was or- Cons. (1924). Visited U. 8. 93 years fac. mem. Leipzig and, from 1893-1906 with 
sager). Wr. for orch., en-  gnst. at Thomaskirche. Org. A. (1930). Operas prod. in Gons. Wrote the widely used Metro. Opera, N. Y. His 


semble groups and piano. and chl. works. Milan and N. Y. “Technical Studies.’’ Mephistopheles unequaled. 


Wade 
Ignaz Joseph 


) 


Pleyel —B. Martin Pliddermann — B. Alfred Pochon—B. Yverdon, Theodor Podbertsky—B. Mu- Podolsky — B. Odessa, 


Ruppertsthal, Austria, June Kolberg, Ger., Sept. 24, Switzerland, July 30, 1878. nich, Nov. 16, 1846; d. there Russia, May 25, 1894. Pian- 
1, 1757; d. near Paris, Nov. 1854; d. Berlin, Oct. 8, Violinist. At 11 toured as Oct. 5, 19138. Comp. From ist. Début, Berlin, 1912. Has 
14, 1831. Comp., publr. In 1897. Comp., cond., teacher. a prodigy. Was tchr. at 1901-10 was dir. of choral toured extensivel, 

1807 founded piano factory Was cond. of the Singakad- Brussels Cons. and yinst. in societies in Munich. Special- certs in Far East, Appeared 


emie at Ratibor. Wr. male 


choruses and songs. 


César Thomson’s Qtt. In 1902 
organized Flonzaley Qtt. 


now known as Pleyel, Wolff 


ie (Paris), V1 He with Chicago Symph. Tchr., 
¢ Co. aris). n, wks. 


Sherwood Mus. Schl. 


ized in writing male cho- 


ruses, 


Eduard Poldini—B. Pest, 
June 13, 1869, Comp. 
Studied at Cons, in Pest 
and in Vienna. Has written 
many melodious pieces, incl. 
Poupeé Valsante ; also operas, 
songs and choruses. 


Grace Porterfield Polk—B. 
Ohio. Composer, soprano. 
Studied at Coll. of Music, 
Cinn., O, and with Saenger, 
N. Y. Recital appearances. 
Has specialized in writing 
music for children, 


André Polah — B. Holland, 
Vinst., cond. Studied at R. 
Cons. of the Hague. Toured 
England with Cyril Scott. 
Soloist (1914) with N. Y. 
Philh. Cond. (1935), Syra- 
cuse Symph, 


Giorgio Polaceo—B. Venice, 
Apr. 12, 1875. Distinguished 
opera cond. Made first ap- 
pearance in America, 1911. 
Début at Metropolitan Opera, 
N. Y., in 1912. Also cond. 
at Covent Garden, 


Tibor Polgar—B. Hungary. 
Comp., pianist, conductor. 
His varied activities have 
attracted attention. Dir. of 
Hungarian Radio. Has writ- 
ten a str, att., violin and 
piano pcs,, songs, 


t 


Hanns Pick — Violoncellist. 
Studied at Conservatories of 
Karlsruhe and Budapest. 
Former member, Phila. Orch, 
Extended tours throughout 
Europe. Fac. mem., Univ. 


A £ 


Robert Pickard—B. Otley, 
Yorkshire, Eng., Dec. 1877. 
Comp., orgnst., cond., teach- 
er. First org. appointment 
at 17, Two years in Canada, 
then in Leeds, Eng, Has 
written org. pes. & anthems. 


of Mich. Sch, of Mus, 


Pere Gr pts 4 


Jacques Pillois — B. Paris, 
1877; d. New York, Jan. 3, 
1935. Comp., cond,, lecturer, 
teacher. Pupil of Vierne and 
Widor. From 1927 in Amer- 
ica. His works played in 


Harry Hale Pike—B. Dux- 
bury, Mass. Comp., orgnst., 
teacher. Studied at New Eng. 
Cons, Active in Boston, At- 
lanta, Ga,; then in Los An- 
geles. Piano pieces, anthems, 
songs. 


Amer. and Europe. 


Paul Pisk—B. Vienna, 1893. 
Comp., cond., pianist, writer. 59; 
Pupil of Schreker and Schén- d, Bologna, May 13, 1726. " 
berg. Conducted concerts and Comp., noted voice  tchr. 
opera in Germany and Aus- Many important posts, Fdr. 
tria. His works are heard of famous Sch. of Singing 
often in Europe. at Bologna. 


Francesco Antonio Pistocchi 
—B. Palermo, Italy, 1659; 


j 
i 
’ 
Bt 
Charles-Henri Plantade—B, Francois Planté—B. Orthez, | 
Pontoise, Oct. 19, 1764; d.. Fr., Mar. 2, 1839; d, Mont |— 
Paris, Dec. 18, 1839. Comp., de Marsan, Fr., Dee. 19, | 


1934. Eminent pianist. Had 
a public career of over 80 
yrs. An intimate of Saint- | 


cond., singing teacher. Held 
court positions in Holland 
and Paris. Operas and mis- 
cel, works, 


Saéns, Liszt, and Wagner. 


Karl Ferdinand Pohl — B. 
Darmstadt, Sept, 6, 1819; d. 
Vienna, April 28, 1887. 
Writer, orgnst., tehr. Archi- 
vist and librarian to the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
in Vienna. 


Karl Pohlig—B. Teplitz, 
Czechoslovakia, Feb. 10, 
1864. Pianist, cond, Pupil 
of Liszt. Asst. cond, to Mah- 
ler at Vienna court opera. 
From 1907-12, cond. _ of 
Phila. Orch.; then in Ger. 


Rene Pollain— B. France. 
Cond. Studied at Paris Cons, 
Assoc.-cond., N. Y. Symph. 
Orch, (1918-28), Organized 
in 1908 a_ string quartet. 
Mem. of Jury of Awards, 
Paris Cons. Cond., N. J. Orch, 


Egon Pollak — B. Prague, 
May 3, 1879; d. there June- 
14, 1933. Noted cond. Known 
in U. S, especially for his 
conducting of German opera. 
In 1915 was cond., Chicago 
Opera. 


THE ETUDE — 


Stories of the Great Operas 


and Their Composers 


1056 PAGES e FORMERLY IN. 
THREE VOLUMES AT $10.50 


| Accept this Beautiful Volume FREE as an Example of DE LUXE 
_ EDITIONS CLUB Bargains. Get Great Books like this, formerly 
fe --$5 to *25, in Exquisite New Editions for Only 1.50 Each! 


We: @lOU are invited to send the special drawings and photographs. Every volume is complete. 
RD coupon below. You will receive Such books are possible only because America’s 
SN SaIyB? x at once, absolutely free, a copy of leading publishers have co-operated with us. They are 
a a SPAC! this great book. It is exquisitely allowing the Club to use ‘the original, first-edition 
5) bound for your life-time library. plates in printing these new De Luxe Editions. 

= C3 This offer is made to show you, at And the authors have agreed to smaller royalties. 


our expense, the remarkable book values which Typical of the many remarkable values are such 
Charter Membership in The De Luxe Editions recent De Luxe Editions as “Great Works of Art,” 
J pte can now bring to you! formerly $5.00; Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” in 
fl modern English, and with 25 full-page drawings in 
ft - Through this Club you can now get many of color by Rockwell Kent, formerly $25.00; “The Book 
| | the finest books in all branches of literature. of Old Ships,” illustrated by the famous marine 
Beautiful volumes of permanent value—spe- artist, Gordon Grant, formerly $20.00; and “The 


Travels of Marco Polo,” formerly $5.00. Similar 
values will be offered in forthcoming selections, all 
at the low price, to members only, of $1.50 each! 


cially designed and superbly bound. And at a 
\price below that asked for ordinary, commer- 
‘ Ee edition novels! 


Send No M 
‘Become a Charter Member, FREE Petes eee 


If such bargains appeal to you—if you would like to 


' Imagine getting books that were priced from $5 to spend less for books and have far more to show for 
( $25—in rich, new De Luxe Editions—for ONLY $1.50 it—then accept Free a Charter Membership in the 
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EMIL WALDTEUFEL, 
composer of many waltzes 
popular at the court of 
Napoleon III and chamber 
musician to the Empress 
Eugénie, has had his 
memory honored by the placing of a tablet 
on the house where he was born in Stras- 
bourg on December 9, 1837. His waltzes— 
such as My Dream, Always or Never, The 
Sirens, The Skaters, Estudiantina (Students), 
and Tout Paris (All Paris)—at one time 
held almost equal favor with those of 
Strauss. 


EMIL 
WALDTEUFEL 


g >» 

THE FOUR STATE THEATERS of 
France—two devoted to opera and two to 
drama—are to receive increased subsidies, to 
provide which the Ministry of National 
Education, which controls the Department 
of Fine Arts of France, will levy a ‘new 
tax”(?) on radio advertising. 

< D: 

HANS LANGE made on November 5th 
his first appearance as associate conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, when 
he created a most favorable impression. 

°<¢ ——_______———__ 

THE “KENTISH SUITE” by Hubert 
Clifford, which won in 1935 the W. W. Cob- 
bett Prize for a suite for school orchestra, 
in a contest fostered by The Music Teacher 
of London, had its first performance when 
given on October 27, 1936, at the Becken- 
ham and Penge County Country School for 
Boys, by the school band, as directed by the 
composer. 


<¢ ——___—______—_- 
MONTE CARLO opened its musical sea- 
son on December 2nd and will continue this 
till April 30th. Among the eminent con- 
ductors of the symphonic concerts will be 
Richard Strauss, Bruno Walter, Henri 
Rabaud and Paul Paray, with Emile Cooper, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, C. Scotto and Sydney 
Beer of the lesser known. 
“<3 » 
“PICKWICK,” an opera by Albert Coates, 
is announced for performance by the British 
Music Drama Opera Company. It is based, 
of course, upon the deathless tale by Charles 
Dickens. 
—<—<—— 
CHRISTINE MUR- 
DOCH KENDRICK, so- 
prano, of Philadelphia; 
Inez Palma Bartel, pianist, 
New Rochelle, New York; 
Leo Litwin, pianist, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts; 
Dorothy Wagner, pianist, 
Brooklyn; Melton Moore 


’ 


po Ss baritone, New York; and 
Rte wieKicnodtn Carmela Ippolito, violin- 
KENDRICK ist, of Boston; have been 


selected in a nationwide 
competition, to be presented: in the season’s 
recitals by the MacDowell Club of New 
York City. A fine precedent for the develop- 
ment of native talent! 
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THE TEATRO REALE (Royal Opera 
House) of Rome forsook this year its im- 
memorial custom of opening the season on 
December 26th and advanced this date to 
the 8th, on which evening the “Nerone” of 
Mascagni was given a gala performance. Re- 
hearsals had been under the supervision of 
the composer himself. 

¢ D 

MUSIC CAME THIRD among the in- 
dustries of the United States, in a survey 
made by the National Association of Music 
Executives. Only the steel and oil industries 
surpassed music in the amount of money 
invested and exchanged in their activities 
during the period of the investigation. 

Se D 


ERNA SACK, coloratura soprano of the | 


Vienna and Dresden opera companies, is an- 
nounced by the management of the Chicago 
City Opera Company, for the réles of Lucia 
in Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor”; 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” of Rossini; 
and Gilda in Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” 

+ (= 


THE SAN FRANCISCO STRING QUAR- 
TET, composed of first desk men of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—Naoum 
Blinder, first violin; Eugene Heyes, second 
violin; Lajos Fenster, violist; and Willem 
Dehe, violincellist—opened its season with a 
program including the ‘Sunrise Quartet” of 
Haydn, the “Quartet, No. 3” of Hindemith, 
and “Quartet, No. 1” of Brahms. 

(Cee 

WAGNER’S CORRESPONDENCE with 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria is reported to be 
about to be published. It is to be in four 
volumes, as edited by Frau Winnifred, the 
widow of Siegfried Wagner. 

<¢—_—__—_——————_ > 

TITO SCHIPA, idol of the Chicago pub- 
lic, received an ovatica which held up the 
performance at the close of his singing of 
M appari (Ah, so pure) in a presentation of 
“Martha” during the first week of the cur- 
rent season of the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany. 

* D 

CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, one of 
the greatest of authorities on Bach, died on 
November 5th, at Aberdeen, Scotland. Born 
in Newport, England, in 1864, he was edu- 
cated in St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, 
King’s College School, and finished at Cam- 
bridge. His “Life of Bach,” published in 
1929, is considered one of the most scholarly 
works on this master. 

<§ 

JULIE RIVE-KING, pianistic idol of a 
former generation, gave a program on Oc- 
tober 12th, before the Elgin Musicians Club. 
By the magnetism retained through her 
seventy-eight years, Mme. Rivé-King held 
her audience with a program including such 
taxing works as the Venezia e Napoli of 
Liszt, and two of the same master’s tran- 
scriptions from Wagner, as well as the Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, Nos. 5 and 10. 
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DR. RICHARD STRAUSS received late 
in November the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society of London, one of the 
most prized distinctions in the musical world, 
as it is so seldom bestowed. During the same 
week he conducted his “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
at Covent Garden, as a feature of the visit 
of the Dresden Opera. 

@ > 

RICHARD WAGNER PASSES, bearing 
a print of the Wagner monument in Edge- 
water Park of Cleveland, Ohio, were recently 
issued by the Cleveland Railway Company, 
as a feature of the celebration by the Richard 
Wagner Society of that city, of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the unveiling of this 
memorial. 

D> 


——————— 

THE DRESDEN STATE OPERA has 
given a series of guest performances in his- 
toric Covent Garden Theater of London. 
The repertoire included ‘Der Rosenkavalier” 
(on the opening night, November 2), ‘“Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “Don Giovanni,” “The Mar- 


riage of Figaro,” with Dr. Karl Bohm con- - 


ducting, and the “Ariadne auf Naxos” of 
Richard Strauss with the baton in the hand 
of the composer. 

<¢ ——_____————_-»» 

A MacDOWELL FESTIVAL, the seventh, 
is being organized for Atlanta, Georgia. 
These annual affairs are the result of the 
enthusiasm of Miss Evelyn Jackson and are 
promoted with the twofold object of making 
our greatest American composer’s music bet- 
ter known and loved, and of giving support 
to the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. 

@ --—) 

THE BRASS TABLET, which marked the 
burial place of Thomas Tallis, the eminent 
early English musician, in the Church of St. 
Alfege, Greenwich, and which was lost when 
the edifice was being restored early in the 
eighteenth century, has been restored by Dr. 
E. H. Fellowes and Dr. Sydney Nicholson, 
and was dedicated on November 23rd, 1936 
(the anniversary of Tallis’s death). 

°¢—_——_—__—__—_—_———_ > 

THE BACH FESTIVAL at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, is announced for May 28th 
and 29th. Six cantatas, four of them new to 
Bethlehem audiences, will be performed on 
Friday; and the two Saturday programs 
will be given over to the usual interpretation 
of the monumental ‘Mass in B minor.” 

+¢ ——_—_—_ ——————__) 

THE PASDELOUP ORCHESTRA had 
the honor of inaugurating the autumn season 
of music for Paris, by its concert on October 
3rd, at the Opéra Comique; though the 
Colonne Orchestra was a close second with 
its program starting about thirty minutes 
later at the Théatre du Chatelet. 

ree 5 oe 

CALLENDER’S BAND gave on January 
1st its one hundredth program over the 
British Broadcasting Company, a record for 
any brass band in England. It also has 
broadcast over every station in the British 
Isles and to every Empire Zone. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
who has been absent from 
American concert halls for 
seven years, made his 
rentrée by a recital on 
November 29th, in Town 
Hall, an event which has been described as 
“one of the most impressive musical triumphs 
ever witnessed in New York.” He is said 
to retain all his technic “of conquering scope 
and effect, with an admirable poise and style 
which come only with many years.” 


-¢ ——__—____——__» 


THIRTY-SIX LYRIC WORKS had their 
first hearing anywhere, when given on the 
various stages of Italy during the year of 
1935. They included the “Nerone” of Pietro 
Mascagni, the “Orséolo” of Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, and “La Passione” of G. Francesco 
Malipiero. 

—————__—_———— PD: 

CARLOS CHAVEZ, conductor of the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico, of Mexico 
City, will participate in the music festival 
at the Library of Congress in April, when 
he and Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge will 
develop plans for a Pan American Music 
Festival of similar nature, at Mexico City. 

J <@ ————_____—_——_- 

“T PAGLIACCI,” in the autographed score 
of Ruggiero Leoncavallo, consisting of three 
hundred and four pages of the original manu- 
script, has been purchased from Edoardo 
Sonzogno of Milan, the original publisher 
and is now in the hands of a New York dealer 
in rare books. 


°¢ ———_—______———__ 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading organists, and since 1892 the 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, New York 
City, passed away on December 9th, at 
eighty-one years of age. Born at Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, he studied with leading Ameri- 
can teachers and with Alexander Guilmant, 
celebrated organist and teacher of Paris. He 
was an organizer of the American Guild of 
Organists, was internationally known as 
composer and author, and in 1924 was made 
a.Knight of the Legion of Honor of France. 


Moriz 
ROSENTHAL 
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WERNER  JOSTEN’S 
new “Symphony in F” 


had its first public per- 
formance anywhere, when 
on the program of the 
Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra for November 13th and 
14th, with the composer 
conducting. The work is 
in three movements, with 
two motto-themes given 
considerable emphasis. Mr. 
Josten created a favorable impression as an 
interpreter. Another encouragement to the 
American composer of works in the more 
pretentious proportions. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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“But Civilized Man cannot do without Music” 


Music Strupy Exatts Lire 
& 


EDGAR THORNE JAKOB LIEBMANN BEER 


M. DVORSKY WOODBRIDGE 


“The Play’s The Thing” 


ANY people, who write under a nom de plume, 
are much chagrined to find that their works are 
quite as successful when appearing under an as- 

sumed name as with the one for which they have worked 
for years to make a reputation. It punctures one’s pride 
pretty badly to realize that the public does not care so 
much who does the creating—it is concerned in the crea- 
tion. An established name, of course, is a fine introduction 
for a new work, but that is about as far as it goes. Every 
composition must justify itself. In the words of Hamlet, 
“The play’s the thing.” Even the huge fame of Rudyard 
Kipling failed to sell certain of his works in which the 
public was “just not interested.” On the other hand, many 
of the works of Arnold Bennett, written under various 
noms de plume, did very well indeed. 

Sometimes a nom de plume becomes so eminent that 
it literally obliterates the real name of the creator, as in 
the case of Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), Copernicus 
(Kuppernick), Erasmus (Girardus), George Eliot (Mary 
Ann Evans) or George Sand (Mme. Aurore Dudevant). 
The desirability of a pleasant sounding, easily remembered 
name is nowhere better recognized than in Hollywood, 
where a very large number of the stars have screen names. 
In Europe, in both the Latin and the Teutonic countries, 
many of the screen names adopted have been of an English 
type, owing to the early popularity of American moving 
pictures. 

Hundreds of composers have learned the value of a nom 
de plume. Make a worthy work, a work that has a fine 
human appeal, real charm, skillful handling and a lovely 
melody, and the public will not fail to identify it, whether 
it is written by Sergei Ignaz Hugonowitsch or by William 
Binge. This applies equally well to popular compositions. 
Septimus Winner wrote his universally sung Listen to the 
Mocking Bird under the nom de plume of Alice Haw- 
thorne. One of the most popular English composers of 
songs of the past century was “Claribel,” author of Come 
Back to Erin, whose real name was Mrs. Charles Barnard. 
Hundreds of thousands of students have played the Little 
Fairy Waltz of Streabbog, and the Orange Blossom Waltz 
of Ludovic; but very few know that the name of their 
composer was Jean Louis Gobbaerts (spell it backwards for 
one of his pseudonyms). Richard Goerdeler wrote a vast 
number of compositions, but his Jolly Darkies, published 
under the name of Karl Bechter, is his best known work. 

Publishers realize this value of a name far more than 
the composers, because they have the responsibility of 
pleasing both the public and the composer. When a pub- 
lisher rejects a manuscript, it is solely because he cannot 
see a market for that particular composition. Another 


publisher may have a fine market for it. Moreover, the 
very next composition that this composer writes may be 
just what the first publisher is looking for. Therefore, if 
you ever do any composing, and get yeur manuscripts 
back from the publisher, realize that the return of such 
manuscripts may be far preferable to their publication, 
when they might not appeal to his particular type of cus- 
tomers and so might lead to strained relations between you 
and your publisher. The publisher is a manufacturer who 
must merchandise his product profitably or fail. He values 
the composer with a fine reputation, because he realizes 


_ that the public is more ready to look into works coming 


from someone whose previous products have pleased, than 
from someone unknown. But do not think that a great 
name will sell an inferior work. We know of one piece 
by one of the most famous of living composers for the 
piano, that never sold over two hundred copies. 

One of the heads of a great broadcasting company has 
said that no matter how famous the artist may be, he 
cannot compete with an absolutely unknown artist with 
superior delivery and more appealing programs or “con- 
tinuities.” He boasted that he could take a very worthy 
performer with a fine program, and in four months could 
make that performer just as great an asset as another with 
a worldwide reputation who could not “deliver the goods.” 
Radio has already made many reputations. 

In music there has been no case of anonymity compar- 
able to that of Junius in literature. The remarkable “Let- 
ters of Junius” appeared in the London Advertiser from 
January 1769 to January 1772. They became classics of 
their type, and are still widely quoted, yet no one really 
knows who wrote them. Forty people have been mentioned 
as possible authors. Sir Philip Francis is considered as the 
most probable of these; and the reason for his use of a 
nom de plume is thought to have been that he dared not 
expose himself because of the political nature of the let- 
ters. The subject is still an unsolved mystery. 

M. Dvorsky remained the nom de plume under which 
Josef Hofmann wrote symphonic works widely played 
by great orchestras. Dvorsky is the Polish translation of his 
name, which in German means “court-man.” 

The real name of Robert Franz, famous song composer, 
was Knauth. He was much criticized for taking as a nom 
de plume the first names of two other great song composers, 
Robert Schumann and Franz Schubert. 

Among the well known noms de plume in music have 
been: 

NAME Nom DE PLUME 
Jakob Liebmann Beer, Giacomo Meyerbeer 
Isadore Balin, Changed name to 
Irving Berlin 
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William S. Rackstraw, 
Landon Russell, 
Siegmund Levy, 


Arthur P. Burnand, 
Edward MacDowell, 


Josef Hofmann, 

Arthur Foote, 

L. Schytté, 

Edward German James 


Franz Behr, 
Blanche Ray Alden, 


Mary Frances Bumpus, 
Charles C. Converse, 
Richard Goerdeler, 
Bolko Hochberg, 
Charles Huerter, 

Mrs. C. W. Krogmann, 
Grace Cotton-Marshall, 
William H. Neidlinger, 
Ethelbert Nevin, 


W. S. Rockstro 

Landon Ronald 

Siegmund Lebert 

(Lebert and Stark) 

Anton Strelezki 

ee Esipoff 

Edgar Thorne 

M. Dvorsky 

Edward Myer 

Charles Godard 

Edward German 
William Cooper 
Chas. Morley 
Francesco d’Orso 

Theodora Dutton 

Frances Allitsen 

Karl Redan 

Karl Bechter 

J. H. Franz 

C. Harles 

Paul Ducelle 

G. Marschal-Loepke 

Thomas Bristol Starr 

Woodbridge 


Mrs. W. I. Rhodes (née 
Helen Guy), 


Guy d’Hardelot 


William Worthington 
Jean Philippe 
(Carl Rauch 
C. Blanco 
L. S. Streabbog 
G. Ludovic 
Levi 


Charles Gilbert Spross, 
Clarence Cameron White, 


Jean-Louis Gobbaerts, 


Hoot Mon! 


The dew is on the heather 
And the oatmeal’s in the pot, 
And I hear a laddie singin’, 
To his lassie like as not; 

And the bagpipes are a-skirlin’ 
In the mist beyond the notch 
Whilst, oh! my hairt is burstiv’ 
Wi? the pride o’ bein’ Scotch. 


All this verse bubbled up in us because, for the first 
time in our editorial life, we have come across printed 
music for the bagpipes. And here is a wee, wee sample. 
It is from a strathspey called MacLennan’s Overcoat, from 
a recent collection of “Highland Bagpipe Music,” by Pipe 
Major W. Ross, and published in Edinburgh, by Paterson. 
A strathspey, by the way, is a kind of reel, only slower 
and jerkier. 


MacLennan’s Overcoat. Strathspey. 


We have often wondered just what happened when the 
piper commenced to play, and here it is. The musical nota- 
tion explains many mysteries of the extraordinary sounds 
that seem to be stored up in that curious bag, only to be 
pushed out by the player’s elbow. Of course, if you are not 
Scotch, this may all seem like a horrible noise; but, if you 
are, it is as the voices of angels. What is it in this queer music, 
if music it be, that makes our Scotch blood, derived from 
an emigrant Edinburgh physician of over a century ago, 
make us want to rise and shout like a Highland warrior? 
When the pipes sometimes let loose we are even afraid 
that we may break out in a sort of plaid rash. Even though 
one has only a microscopic drop of Caledonian ancestry, it 
is enough to make him semihysterical when this pzan of 


sounds, like a thousand oboes, clarinets and bassoons gone 
wild, bursts upon the air. When the famous Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Scotch Band marches down Broad Street, 
the wits all say that there is danger of the lampposts 
growing kilts. Ah weel, if ye dinna love the music 06 the 
pipes ye hae our sympathy. 

Come on, you MacGreggors, MacPhersons, MacDonalds 
and MaclIntoshes. Come on, you Camerons, Campbells, 
Bruces, and Stuarts, and a’ the ither clans; the pibroch 
sounds in the glen, and there are great, great things yet 
to be done by Bonny Scotland! 


Music Boosting Europe’s Finances 


UT down all that the governments of Europe have 

spent throughout history, to promote and foster music, 
through royal and state subventions, and you would find 
it a very staggering figure. Rulers have been repeatedly 
accused of willful extravagance. Napoleon, Esterhazy and 
Ludwig II, all were thought to be profligate in their sup- 
port of music. 

If these men of vision could return to Europe to-day, 
they would find that music is one of the important finan- 
cial assets of the nations. Considering what tourists from 
all over the world spend in Europe, when drawn to such 
incomparable festivals as those at Bayreuth and Salzburg, 
the income from this source through recent years must 
have run into many millions of dollars. It is reported that 
the Festival of 1935 at Salzburg, Austria, earned a profit 
of one hundred thousand dollars a month. In fact, the 
Austrian state finances have benefited enormously by this. 

Festivals, in England, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, and other European countries, have drawn 
great and profitable audiences. What is called “doing the 
festivals” has become a very delightful tour plan for 
thousands of travellers who elect to visit several of them 
and at the same time to see Europe. 

These festivals are beginning to pay remarkable interest 
upon the investment. In America the May Musical Fes- 
tival of Cincinnati, the Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Ann Arbor Music Festival under the 
leadership of Charles A. Sink and Earl Moore, have set 
an example that is now being widely followed, inasmuch 
as it has been shown that a festival conducted under the 
proper artistic supervision and the right business man- 
agement may be a very profitable enterprise. 


Social Dynamite 


ASTED “spare” or “leisure” time in youth may 

easily turn into social dynamite. There is an army 
of unemployed which is a real menace to our future, if we 
do not reckon with it. It consists of hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls who, after school hours, not infrequently 
fall under conditions which may become very serious. Dur- 
ing school they have the interest of*their teachers, but dur- 
ing their spare, or leisure, hours they may become engaged 
in practices which bring them before the law in a way 
which is a menace to themselves and a disgrace to their 
parents. 

We have said this over and over again, and we purpose 
going on saying it. We know that boys and girls, who study 
music and are members of healthy groups getting fun out 
of music, have no time for destructive leisure. 

We are not exaggerating the condition. Warden Lawes 
of Sing Sing has been shouting from the house tops, ‘‘Look 
after the boys and girls in their spare time. Last year, more 
than twenty-five thousand lads, from sixteen to nineteen 
years of age, came before the magistrates of New York 
City.” Imagine that! Twenty-five regiments of boys—over 
six times the whole student body of West Point and Anna- 
polis combined, brought before the courts for misdemean- 
ors of some kind, and largely because they had no one to 
care for them in their spare time. We are willing to wager 
that if these boys had been taking a keen interest in a 
musical instrument, or had been playing in an orchestra, 
this number would have been reduced by ninety percent. 
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the composer, one of the greatest 
| musical writers of our time. Georges 
_ Enesco was born on August 19th, 1881, at 
Liveni-Varnau, in the district of Deorohoiu 
‘in Rumania. His great-grandfather was a 
| church singer whose marvelous voice made 
| the delight of the noble families who owned 
- the estates in the neighborhood, and among 
his other ancestors there were also musi- 
cians, educators and priests of the ortho- 
dox faith. 
fl At the age of five he received his first 
|) musical instruction from a local teacher; 
and when he was only seven his father 
sent him to Vienna, where he entered the 
Conservatory and remained until he was 
_ awarded, four years later, the grand medal 
of honor. Then young Enesco, already well 
equipped in a knowledge of the piano, vio- 
lin and theory, migrated to Paris where his 
' splendid gifts for composition were soon to 
bloom forth under the understanding guid- 
|| ance of the splendid pedagogue, André 
| |. Gédalge. 
| The cosmopolitan atmosphere of the 
|| French capital was at that time a powerful 
focus of attraction for the artists of the 
‘world in search of consecration. It did not 
fail to exercise upon the young Enesco a 
most decisive influence. Paris was already 
an advanced outpost of modernism. Debussy 
was slowly gaining recognition, and Ravel 
} was beginning to draw attention from at 
’ least a group of discriminating dilettanti. 
_ The writer recalls his first glimpse of 
Georges Enesco, one night at the old Salle 
_ Pleyel on the Rue Rochechouart, made il- 
lustrious by memories of Chopin. He was 
playing a violin sonata by his master, 
Gédalge, thus demonstrating already the 
devotion to music and the abnegation of 
himself which were to be the keynotes of 
his activities and which remain so at the 
present time, after many years of a suc- 
cessful career. Already he was an inspiring 
violinist, with a glowing and colorful tone, 
‘ warmth of utterance, and an impressive 
lyricism equalled perhaps only by Eugéne 
Ysaye. However, let us not insist too much 
» on these violinistic achievements. It would 
be rather improper and lacking in sense of 
proportion. For if we consider Enesco’s 
production to this day, covering as it does 
all forms of music, from piano and songs 
_ to opera, through all phases of chamber 
music, we realize at once that in him the 
_ virtuoso is probably the lesser side; be- 
cause, after all, virtuosity lasts but the span 
of life, whereas his music will take its 
ermanent place and remain for future gen- 
ons, 
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By Maurice Dumesnil 


NOTED FRENCH PIANIST, COMPOSER AND TEACHER 


| Gives a graphic review of the development of one of the most 
: unusual violinists in: musical history 


Enesco often expresses amusement over 
some aspects of his versatility. “In France,” 
he says with a shade of concern, “they 
think of me chiefly as a violinist who also 
composes; whereas in the United States 
they regard me more as a composer who 
also plays the violin.” 

There is little doubt that such views are 
in the process of being rectified. The sensa- 
tion produced in Paris last winter, when 
“CEdipe” was created at the Opéra, and 
Enesco’s engagement with the New York 
Philharmonic, as composer-conductor and 
probably also as soloist, will project the 
proper light upon his achievements, equally 
great in all fields. 


Creative Fecundity 


FULL LIST of Enesco’s works 

has seldom, if ever, been drawn up. 
It will be interesting to present it here 
with various details and the dates of com- 
position. 

At the age of sixteen, he wrote his first 
opus, a Rumanian Poem for orchestra, in 
two parts, performed at the Concerts 
Colonne in Paris. A “Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 2”; a “Suite in Ancient 
Style, Op. 3,” for piano; and “Three 
Songs” on words by Jules Lemaitre and 
Sully-Prudhomme, were also written in 
1897. 

Then came the Variations for two pianos, 
Op. 5 (1898) ; a “Second Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 6” (1899); the “Octuor, 
Op. 7,” for two string quartets (1900); a 
“Symphonie Concertante, Op. 8,” for vio- 
loncello and orchestra (1901); and a 
“Suite, Op. 9,” for orchestra (1903). This 
suite, performed at the Concerts Colonne, 
in 1904, under the direction of -Gabriel 
Pierné, was a complete failure. But time 
alters everything, and it met with fine suc- 
cess when the same orchestra revived it in 
1932. It was given in New York, by Mah- 
ler, when he conducted the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

During the same period of 1900-1903, 
Enesco completed a second “Suite for Pi- 
ano, Op. 10” and the two Rumanian Rap- 
sodies, Op. 11. One of these, in A major, 
has been played extensively by American 
orchestras, during the past few seasons; 
and- its scintillating instrumentation and 
dynamic brilliancy have invariably thrilled 
audiences. Both are built, of course, on 
popular themes. When the Rapsodies were 
first performed in Moscow, in 1909, some- 
thing of a scandal developed. The tunes 
were identified as having been used by 
bands in night clubs and other musically 
disreputable places. Shouts of protest al- 
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most stopped the performance, and the 
same thing happened at a presentation in 
Rome, several months later, causing Enesco 
to desist from writing an announced third 
rapsodie. 

His first real recognition came in 1906, 
when the “Symphony in E-flat, Op. 13” 
(1905) was produced at the Concerts 
Colonne. The critics were unanimously fa- 
vorable; and such authorities as Paul 
Dukas and Pierre Lalo praised the solid 
structure, sound proportions and powerful 
inspiration of the new work. 

An important “Dixtuor, Op. 14” and the 
“Chansons de Clément Marot, Op. 15” (a 
series of real gems!) occupied Enesco’s 
time during the period of 1907-1909. The 
“Dixtuor” has been performed by the 
Longy Club in Boston and at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. In 1911 came a 
“Piano Quartet, Op. 16,” and in 1913 a 
“Second Symphony.” Both were submitted 
to André Gédalge two days before the 
declaration of war. Here we have an exam- 
ple of Enesco’s supreme artistic conscience. 
Gédalge criticized the symphony and for- 
mulated a number of suggestions which 
were accepted with reverent acknowledg- 
ment of their value. But the young com- 
poser became conscious and doubts came 
to him as to his ability to carry them out 
satisfactorily; so the work remained un- 
finished, as well as some “Piéces Im- 
promptues, Op. 18 and Op. 19,” for piano, 
on which Enesco has worked on and off 
some twenty years without reaching the 
point of being satisfied with them. 

A “Second Suite, Op. 20,’ for orchestra, 
was written during the war and its pre- 
miére given in 1916. Here an extraordinary 
episode takes place. This suite, with many 
other manuscripts, fell into an adventure 
whose happy outcome may be considered 
as a miracle of good luck. 


Vicissitudes of War 
T WAS DURING the terrible winter of 
1917. The separate peace signed by 
Russia had caused the German army to 
encircle Rumania. As a disaster was being 
feared, one of the state ministers said to 
Enesco, “If you will entrust your manu- 
scripts to us, we will place them in one of 
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the treasury boxes whichéwe are. shipping 
to London via Moscow.” Of coarse Enesco 
accepted, and the precious sheets represent- 
ing his work of over ten years started on 
their long journey to safety. At the first 
stop, however, and only a few miles away, 
a warehouse filled with gasoline exploded 
near the depot, and the fire spread to the 
train and to the buildings around. Many of 
the boxes were reduced to ashes; but the 
flames stopped after having destroyed the 
cover of the very one containing the manu- 
scripts. Hastily repaired, it continued on 
its way and was stored provisionally at 
the Kremlin. Unfortunately the Bolshevist 
revolution constantly gained momentum and 
the worst excesses were being committed. 
The Kremlin itself was threatened. By that 
time Enesco had lost all hope of ever re- 
covering his manuscripts. But nine years 
later, in 1926, after patient intervention by 
M. de Monzie, French Foreign Minister, 
and personal negotiations by the ambas- 
sador, M. Herbette, the box was located 
in a cellar under heaps of rubbish, and the 
treasured possessions, entirely intact, were 
returned to their owner. 

At that time Enesco was already involved 
in the composition of “C£dipe,” whose com- 
pletion took ten years of constant labor 
from 1921 to 1931. The magnitude of this 
creation left him little time for other works. 
Nevertheless he wrote a “Third Symphony, 
with Chorus,” allegedly very difficult and 
for this reason still unperformed; then, in 
1924, a “Piano Sonata, Op. 24’; and, in 
1927, a third “Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 25,” in Rumanian style. 

Of the sonata for piano special mention 
must be made. It is a work which all 
pianists of this generation should investi- 
gate. It has tremendous breadth and power. 
When Enesco played it, one summer after- 
noon of 1932, it carried me away irresist- 
ibly, like a sweeping force of nature. Its 
style is free, eloquent and dramatic—the 
style of a magnified and contemporary 
Beethoven of the last period. In the slow 
movement, a Nocturne, which I have often 
played to the bewilderment of some and 
the admiration of many, Enesco has 
reached new effects on the piano. One may 
ask, “Is this possible, after Ravel and 
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Debussy?” In my niind, it is. There are, in 
this Nocturne, passages where the piano 
strings seem to vibrate in a juxtaposition of 
gentle breezes caressing the ears with 
strange harmonies while glissandos from 
distant zolian harps echo faintly. It is new, 
not only pianistically but also musically. It 
is soundly and logically modernistic; be- 
cause, contrary to the cubists, futurists and 
freaks of the hour who repudiate the the- 
ories which they are unable to assimilate, 
Enesco’s métier has been built from the 
ground up and along the lines of thorough- 
ness. As an illustration of the vastness of 
his knowledge, he has studied minutely the 
fifty-two volumes of the Bach Gesellschaft, 
for the purpose of comparing its text with 
the other Bach editions. With such a strong 
basis of classicism, Enesco feels no tender- 
ness toward those who consider music 
frivolously and in terms of sensationalism 
and snobbism. He also has little regard for 
jazz and the influence it may exercise on 
modern music. His is a lofty and dignified 
ideal. For years he has waited patiently, 
unconcerned, and making no concessions, 
for the day, which is near at hand, of a 
general awakening to his gospel. 


The Practical Pedagogue 
ND NOW let us turn to Georges En- 
esco, the teacher, and more specifically 
the teacher of Yehudi Menuhin. 

One evening of January, 1927, Enesco 
had given a recital at the Salle Gaveau in 
Paris, previous to his departure for a two- 
month tour of his native Rumania. The 
customary crowd of friends and admirers 
surrounded him in the artists’ room. A 
young boy, with light brown hair, made 
his way to him, shook his hand and simply 
said, ‘I want to see you.” Enesco instinc- 
tively sensed a personality and gave the 
boy an appointment for the next morning. 
Menuhin—it was he—went to the apart- 
ment of the Rue de Clichy, with his violin. 
Enesco had just concluded a rehearsal with 
Gerard Hekking, the violoncellist. “I want 
to study with you,” the boy said this time. 
“All right, will you play something for 
me?” 

When Menuhin did play, Enesco and 


a representative to the Convention 
of Piano Tuners, which was held in 
August, at Canton, Ohio, and printed the 
following glowing report upon the mar- 
velous return of interest in the piano, 
which we reproduce with its permission: 
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The Gloom that Was 
ONG AND WOEBEGONE have been 
the faces which piano tuners have dis- 
played to friends for almost a decade. Last 
week in Canton, Ohio, piano tuners’ faces 
cracked into broad grins. 

From twenty-three States they had gath- 
ered for a cheerful, three-day convention. 
Officers supplied the cheer by announcing 
that the piano business no longer was 
moping along at an adagio molto doloroso. 
Instead it had whirled into a brisk allegro. 
More piano users meant bread and butter 
and perhaps jam for tuners. 

Up to date piano trouble shooters not 
only chase moths from dusty sounding- 
boards but also serve as advisers for piano 
purchasers. Piano manufacturers therefore 
had laid out their finest, newest wares for 
the tuners’ inspection. To wise tuners this 
exhibit explained how canny piano pro- 
ducers had recaptured that fickle jade, pub- 
lic approval. 

Instead of bulky towering uprights, man- 
ufacturers had devised adequate pianos 
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Hekking looked: at each other in -amaze- 
ment, and the former immediately accepted 
him as a pupil. 

Hekking’s enthusiasm ran high. At once 
he went to see Paul Paray, then conductor 
of the Lamoureux Concerts, and asked him 
to hear an extraordinary wonder child. 

“T have no time to hear child prodigies,” 
was Paray’s laconic answer. 

Hekking insisted, mentioned Enesco’s 
own reaction, and pleaded the case so elo- 


quently that finally Paray yielded with, “T. 


will do it for Enesco.” 

To make the story short, Menuhin made 
his Paris début two weeks later, playing 
the Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo and cre- 
ating an enormous sensation. And the 
Menuhins awaited Enesco’s return, when 
the lessons started as well as the great 
friendship which since almost ten years 
has linked master and disciple. When sum- 
mer came, the Menuhins went to Sinaia, so 
the collaboration could continue. 

Enesco promptly realized the marvelous 
possibilities of the boy. He advised the 
study of harmony, fugue and counterpoint. 
In 1928, as he toured the United States, 
his itinerary brought him to San Francisco, 
where the Menuhin family had come back. 
An artistic “family council” took place 
there, during which the situation was dis- 
cussed by Yehudi’s father, his friend Her- 
man, and Enesco. The latter’s advice was 
to let the boy appear in public only fifteen 
or twenty times a year, and to devote the 
balance of time to quiet study and a con- 
servative “mode of living” including plenty 
of rest and early retiring at night 

The father and Herman were quite re- 
ceptive to the idea, and this is much: to 
their credit, since the development of Ye- 
hudi was thus achieved in a perfect har- 
mony of the various elements concerned 
and without the feverish rush for imme- 
diate maximum returns, which in other 
instances has ruined forever youthful tal- 
ents. 

Since then, Yehudi has been a steady 
visitor of Paris and almost every year he 
spends the summer in his villa at Viroflay 
near Versailles. Let Enesco tell us about 
those hours of intensely interesting conver- 
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that could fit into the space of a small side 
table and attract apartment dwellers who 
had room only for the most indispensable 
furniture. 

No longer did all pianos look alike. Alert 
piano merchandisers had learned that while 
an accomplished pianist cares little for 
styling or “packaging,” design in pianos 
means much to the young housewife. 


Optimistic Forecasts 
ELIGHTEDLY, piano tuners heard 
that manufacturers expected to sell 

100,000 units before the year was up. To 
be sure, this was nowhere near the 343,000 
pianos sold in 1923, nor the 320,000 aver- 
age which for a decade ending in 1925 
grossed $200,000,000 annually. Yet this 
year’s 100,000 sales would be a consid- 
erable improvement over the 27,000 units 
of 1932, and even the 60,000 units of last 
year. 

More important, the figures proved that 
the piano industry thrives on adversity; in- 
dustrial Cassandras, who had _ prognosti- 
cated that the radio would make pianos 
as rare as mustache cups and buggies, had 
proved idle prophets. 

In similar fashion the piano had made 
false prophets of those who predicted that 
the phonograph would do the industry in 
past years. Driven to the wall by the 
gramophone, piano makers had produced 


sations on music in general and violin 
playing in particular: 

“First of all,”.he says, “I want to give 
credit to Louis Persinger, who was Yehu- 
di’s teacher in California, for the splendid 
equipment he gave him. The boy’s technic 
was astonishing, when I first heard him 
play. What have I done for him? As he 
grew in years, I have tried to give him a 
little light so he could see clearly. And 
now he: sees. I have told him often not to 
try to imitate me, but, instead, to hear and 
consult other artists as well, so that: his 
vision would not remain limited to only 
one influence. I have advised him not to 
let himself be disturbed, either by criti- 
cism or by praise. The incense of adoring 
crowds means nothing. Do not look level, 
look above.” 


A Caustic Critic 
HESE WORDS remind me of one in- 
stance when Enesco showed his fine 
character, kind, indulgent and_ tolerant. 
During a tour of Spain he and I had given 
an evening of sonatas at the Sociedad Fil- 
armonica of Bilbao—Beethoven, Schumann 
and Franck. The next morning, at the sta- 


tion, we bought the three local newspa-~ 


pers. Two carried excellent notices, but 
the critic of the third one, who perhaps 
had had a fit of liver trouble, attacked us 
sharply and bitterly. Nothing had pleased 
him; and, to put it extremely mildly, he 
called Enesco an “eruptive Gipsy violinist” 
and labeled me as an “academic and peda- 
gogic technician.” Immediately I got on a 
rampage and talked of nothing less than 
going back to pull the ears of that irrever- 
ential cacograph. But Enesco smiled gently, 
as his eyes wandered on the soft Cantabrian 
landscape far away. He also was looking 
above. “This has absolutely no importance,” 
he said simply. 

Regarding his work with Menuhin, En- 
esco states: ‘““What we do is ‘coaching.’ It 
cannot be called lessons. We do not know 
time nor hours. When he plays [ sit in a 
big chair in a corner of the room, and 
listen attentively. Sometimes Yehudi stops. 
He has caught in my eyes a glimpse of dis- 
approval. I nod, I smile, I say ‘Ah, there!’ ; 
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the mechanical player-piano and had stolen 
their rivals’ very selling-point : 

“Why labor over a music education?” 
they advertised. “Make music by pumping 
with your feet.” Laboriously, then with 
high speed, the industry came back. In 
1923, when 343,000 pianos were sold, 55 
per cent of them were “players.” 

For appealing to prospective customers’ 
slothfulness, piano makers paid a big price 
in the long run. When radios appeared, 
piano-player paddlers no longer even had 
to paddle. All they had to do was listen. 

Piano sales toppled; with them toppled 
forty-three out of eighty piano companies. 

Early in 1935 the thirty-seven surviving 
manufacturers took stock, decided that 
radio alone was not responsible. Living 
habits had changed. 

While homes had become more compact, 
pianos still retained their ample bulk and 
thus debarred themselves from homes 
which could boast much music appreciation, 
but little space. 


Editorial Admonitions 

RADE PAPERS scolded producers 
; roundly. Roy E. Waite, Editor of the 
Piano Trade Magazine, barked editorially : 
why not make a new type piano that will 
harmonize with modern furniture and mod- 
ern trends of home decoration? The Editor 
argued that an instrument with the qual- 


but I let him find out what, to my mind, 
is wrong. And he always does find out, 
and makes the correction himself. I believe 
this is the most fruitful form of tuition. 
“At other times, we play chamber music. 
There is no better way of building up mu- 
sicianship. We always discuss the works 
musically, because, when performing a com- 
position, one ought to keep in mind the 
personality and the esthetic tendencies of 
the authors. Therefore I advised Yehudi to 
read their biographies, to note carefully the 
salient features of their characters, in order 
to know what these works meant to them 
and what they wanted them to mean for 
humanity. I told him to absorb deeply the 
ideas and the moods of these composers, 
and to try to impart their spirit to the 
audience, with the self-effacement required 
for the projection of the ideal pursued by 
them. To know, really, a composer, ,one 
ought to be familiar not only with his 
biography but also with-all his productions, 
in order to compare them and to give each 
one its adequate place in the ensemble. One 
must also know the period at which the 
composer lived, and the “atmosphere” of 
that period. Only with those elements at 
hand can one feel more or less certain of 


understanding his intentions. 


I also advised Yehudi to study the his- 
tory of music, its evolution, the part played 
by each master in this evolution; and in 
doing so, to read different books, since 
some are incomplete and others are biased. 
In this field also one must compare and 
form one’s own opinion.” 

As a fitting conclusion, Enesco formu- 
lates the following advice as an inspiration 
to the readers of THE ETUDE. 

“When attempting to put forward the 
intentions of the authors, we must beware 
of over-emphasizing and keep intact the 
right proportion of tempi and shadings, 
which combine to form the general es- 
thetic perfection. We must construct the 
work as we would construct a building, 
with the foundations, the basement, the bulk, 
and the roof which crowns everything. 

“Above all, watch and make the work 
fully alive, expressive and persuasive. 
Think clearly and be enthusiastic!” 


ities of a fine grand piano could be packed 
into a small container that could fit into 
the most cramped quarters. 

Most pleasant of piano men’s present 
occupations is theorizing as to how and 
why their industry survived autos, movies 
and radios. 

Most popular is the belief that the in- 
dustry rescued itself by its own ingenuity 
in offering modern pianos. Piano men like 
to argue that they brought out an ac- 
ceptable piano at precisely the moment 
when thousands of persons had good rea- 
son for wanting one. 

Less complimentary to producers is the 
contention that radio, instead of dooming 
homemade music, has revived, it by kin- 
dling a new interest in musical self- 
expression. 

Backing this theory were the music 
schools. Several years ago, they went 
begging for pupils. Current registrations 
are the largest in a decade. 


* * * 


Margaret E. Cousins writes that 


“There is in India a whole school of — 


devotees, who look upon music as a 


transcendental subject, and who use 
the medium of sound for the attain- 


ment of eternal bliss.” 


THE ETUDE 


NE OF THE YOUNG piano stu- 
dent’s most urgent needs is a greater 
emphasis upon sight reading. The vio- 

_ lin student, who may play with orchestral 

| groups where new music is constantly be- 

' ing read, and the vocal student, who works 

‘over numbers of shorter songs, have a fair 

amount of sight reading afforded them in 

the execution of their normal working 
| routine. But the piano student, who has less 
_ chance of playing with ensemble groups, 
gets no opportunity for real practice in 

' sight reading, unless he has the initiative 

to make such opportunity for himself. And 

it is vitally necessary that he should have 

_ it. My long experience has shown that the 

average piano student is not as fluent a 

reader as he should be, and that, as a 

result, he wastes far too much time from 

the deeper study of music in merely “dig- 
ging out” the notes he is to play. 

I would advise all pianists to devote 

' some part of their study period to reading 
‘through new material, simply for the prac- 

' tice of playing at first sight. Sight reading 

-»may be highly developed by proper prac- 

tice. It is true that some people seem to 

have a greater aptitude for it than others, 
but this aptitude can be acquired. It has 
nothing to do with inherent musical gifts. 

It depends entirely upon quickness of eye 
_ anh a power to observe. 

_. Probably all our readers have had the 

_ experience of walking in the street with 

_ two persons, one of whom takes in every- 

thing at a glance—people’s faces, buildings, 

‘\ shop window displays, colors, the play of 

ight and shadow—while the other fails 

to observe more than half of what is going 
around him. That quickness of eye is 
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PROFESSOR AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
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what builds the first foundations of sight 
reading, and it can be developed. The first 
way to develop it is away from the key- 
board, in a sort of game with one’s self, in 
which one tries to observe as much as 
possible in one glance. Look at a number 
of articles on a table, or in some shop- 
window; then look away, and try to see 
how many have been actually observed— 
how ‘many can be remembered and de- 
scribed. When progress has been made in 
this game of observation, transfer these 
new powers to a page of unfamiliar music, 
and practice observing the exact “pattern” 
of the notes. The readiness with which the 
notes can be read will be a surprise. 


A Problem of Close Observation 


IGHT READING cannot be “taught,” 
as can finger positions. Proficiency 
must be gained by intelligent and concen- 
trated practice. It is advisable to begin 
reading with ,very simple things—music 
which is much easier than that which the 
student ordinarily plays, and which will 
thus allow a chance to feel the way through 
the melody, harmony, rhythm, and musical 
meaning of the composition, all in one 
glance. The tests of good sight reading are 
fluency and quickness. This does not mean 
that one must read presto passages, or that 
one must play rapidly. It means simply 
that the powers of musical observation have 
been so trained that an unfamiliar page can 
be accurately read without hesitating over 
it. That is the sort of quickness which good 
reading requires. 
In the beginning it is helpful for the 
student to have someone beside him, who 
will follow the music he reads and draw 


his attention to the slightest inaccuracy of 
notes or rhythmic emphasis. When he first 
starts his course of sight reading, the stu- 
dent is very likely to make mistakes, not 
through negligence, but merely because he 
is unaccustomed to the discipline of watch- 
ing for so many things at once. But as he 
progresses it is even more helpful for him 
to depend wholly upon himself, upon his 
own powers of observation, and, most of 
all, upon that power of self-criticism with- 
out which music study cannot advance. 
Above all, the student needs a courageous 
determination to keep on reading, no mat- 
ter how slowly it goes, no matter how 
many mistakes he may make. It is only 
through courageous effort and the dogged 
determination not to be discouraged that 
the student learns how to read rapidly and 
accurately. Fortunately, sight reading is 
one of those things that nobody else can 
do for another. 


That Dangerous Facility 


IKE MOST THINGS in life, however, 
the fluent sight reading which I have 
been advocating carries with it a disad- 
vantage that should be called to the stu- 
dent’s attention. Certainly no one can read 
too well. But, in proportion as the student 
finds himself reading more and more flu- 
ently, he must guard against the danger of 
allowing a mere fluent reading of the notes 
to take the place of solid musicianship. I 
have known many students to be so well 
advanced that they could easily read off the 
notes of a piece at first glance. If those 
students were blessed also with a keen 
musical memory, | found myself faced with 
the new problem of getting them to work 
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seriously at a piece which they believed 
that they already knew, simply because 
they could play it off without mistakes. 
Well, playing mere notes without mistakes 
is a far distance from good musicianship. 
Here is another case where individual ef- 
fort, concentration, and self-criticism must 
do the work that nobody else in the world 
can do for the music student. By all means, 
learn to read, and become as perfect as 
possible in the valuable art of sight read- 
ing; but do not suppose that this ability 
will diminish your task of earnest practice 
and careful probing of musical meanings. 
In Paris, to-day, great emphasis is being 
laid on sight reading. Students are en- 
couraged to get all the practice they can, 
and the Conservatoire is offering special 
courses, in which perhaps a dozen pupils 
read new music, under supervision, and 
criticize each other. But no matter how 
helpful such courses are, it is always the 
continued private practice that counts in 
the end. Reading is not an accident. It is a 
special department of musical training, and 
needs especial attention. Many a modest 
accompanist, who has had much practice, 
can read off the most difficult manuscripts, 
while a capable pianist, who can play dif- 
ficult music, often finds himself completely 
at a loss if he is asked, at some evening 
party, to accompany even a simple song. 
That sort of thing should be corrected. 
Practice sight reading; and see how much 
more readily an accurate understanding of 
music is gained. ; 
There are no special technical problems 
in piano playing. Technic, both in its difh- 
culties and its accomplishments, is always 
an individual matter, Technical proficiency 
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depends partly upon the natural physical 
structure of the hand—some hands are 
more flexible than others—but even more 
upon intelligence, musical sense, and that 
same ability to criticize one’s self, which I 
cannot emphasize too strongly. Technic re- 
quires time, too, but a special sort of time. 


Quality, not Quantity 

DO NOT BELIEVE in sitting hours 

upon hours before the piano, simply 
flexing the muscles. An hour a day of 
scales and exercises will suffice, provided 
that hour’s work is done with the most 
alert concentration. Thus, the “time” ele- 
ment means, to me, not the number of 
hours of practice, but the accumulated num- 
ber of hours of critical and intelligent prac- 
ticing that go to build up a personal mu- 
sical background. 

Technical progress depends on the how 
of practice. Let us suppose that an arpeg- 
gio is found to be difficult. How shall one 
set about making it easier? Simply playing 
it over and over until it “becomes easier” 
will do no ultirhate good at all. A better 
plan is to play the troublesome arpeggio 
over, all the time trying to discover what 
makes it so difficult. Is it the rapid under- 
passing of the thumb? Or the maintaining 
of a level, relaxed wrist while the thumb is 
passed under? Or a poised, even movement 
of the arm as it moves along the keyboard? 
If not one of these, then what? Find out the 
point that makes any particular task dif- 
ficult, and then set about correcting that 
one point, slowly, carefully. There is a 
reason for every seeming obstacle. The 
thoughtful student will devote concentrated 
energy to discovering precisely where that 
reason lies, instead of hammering thought- 
lessly at the problem as a whole. One needs 
immense concentration, self-control, and 
self-criticism, to work well. And precisely 
this good work is the only kind that 
counts. If one sits at the piano, practicing 
mechanically and thinking of something 
else, he might as well stop. 

The great difficulty with most of the 
students of to-day is, not lack of funda- 
mental talent, but lack of patience. People 


P [": DRAW a beautiful tone out of 
a concert grand, manufactured by 
one of the famous American or 

European piano firms, is by nao means a 

great art. One needs only to touch the 

key, and the exquisite tone is there. No 
extraordinary effort is necessary. A little 
pressure gives a delicate, charming tone; 

a stronger one gets a more substantial 

response; a still more powerful one evokes 

a mighty sonority which can compete with 

any powerful instrument, with an organ, 

with a full orchestra. 

Hold down the key for a long time, and 
the vibration will last clean and sonorous, 
similar, if not quite equal, to the instru- 
ments with sustained tone. The evenness of 
the registers is also marvelous. No di- 
versity or sudden change in quality and 
timbre, through the whole range of the 
chromatic or diatonic scale. 

The facility of action is also remarkable. 
One hardly touches the key, and it re- 
sponds. Repeated notes are quite easy to 
perform. With such a wonderful medium 
one can whisper, murmur like a spring 
zephyr, or, again, thunder like a raging 
hurricane. All the most varied and ex- 
traordinary shadings are at the player’s 
disposal. 


The Voice Supreme 
T IS MUCH the same as with one who 
is gifted with a voice of rare beauty. 
The vocal organ, the single tone, has a 
fascination of its own. I remember the well 
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often wonder why this age, with all its 
advancement, fails to produce musical 
giants comparable to those of the past. The 
reason for that, I believe, lies in our mod- 
ern craze for speed and quick results. The 
average young student of to-day seems to 
work less for the sheer joy of working, 
than for the purpose of getting ahead. And 
that is where he goes wrong. Musical 
greatness comes only as the result of long, 
patient, painstaking devotion to the cause 
of music. Always, it comes as a result. One 
cannot set out to be great, as he sets out 
to walk a mile. Neither can the develop- 
ment of greatness be hurried—indeed, the 
conscious effort to hasten it merely. de- 
lays it. 

Those pianists, who have arrived at true 
greatness, have done so, one almost might 
say, in spite of themselves. The giants of 
my own day—Rubinstein, Paderewski, Go- 
dowsky, Rosenthal, Joseffy, Busoni—and 
people like Bauer, Hofmann, Ganz, Gabrilo- 
witsch, and Guiomar Novaes of to-day; 
never tried deliberately to become “great 
pianists.” Instead they devoted their lives 
simply and quietly to a labor of love, as a 
priest devotes himself to his faith; and, as 
they matured and developed, the results of 
their work shone from them in that special 
and peculiar glow we call “greatness.” 
Music is the mainspring of their lives; and 
they work with it, slowly, without regard- 
ing the effect they may make, solely with 
the hope of penetrating to the core of musi- 
cal truth. No trouble is too much, Whether 
the learning of a certain piece or the mas- 
tery of a certain effect is going to make 
them “noticed,’ or not, never enters their 
calculations. What they seek is the joy of 
being able to interpret the thoughts of the 
master when creating the composition un- 
der study. And working in this way, they 
become great without trying. 


The Student’s Criterion 
HAT SPIRIT of musical zeal should 
be the goal of every serious student. 
Certainly, it is the only foundation for true 
musical accomplishment. Even a great tal- 
ent cannot help a person who is unwilling 


to work devotedly. The secret of that “old 
school” of pianistic greatness—a school 
which, unfortunately, seems to be disap- 
pearing to-day—lay just in that desire, not 
to make a speedy success, but to enshrine 
music as the great love of one’s life. 

Of course, it is not entirely our young 
people’s fault that that spirit of slow, quiet, 
unhurried devotion seems to be waning. 
They are so surrounded by the results of 
an age of speed that it needs much more 
determination than in former years, to es- 
cape being swallowed up by it. The vir- 
tuoso’s life is now a very different affair 
than was formerly true. A generation ago, 
a celebrated musician was content to live 
quietly, playing a number of concerts each 
year, and devoting the rest of his time to 
living with music. But to-day, with aero- 
planes to carry him from London to Cairo, 
to Paris, to Moscow, all within the space 
of a few hours, and with radios and phono- 
graphs to carry his playing to the four 
corners of the globe, his whole plan of 
thought becomes altered. Outside things 
crowd in upon him and come to mean much 
to him. And great as the benefits of those 
marvels are, they have also the disadvan- 
tage of emphasizing an easily won, exter- 
nal success. Here, again, one has the chance 
to decide for himself whether he will fall 
into the trap of externalisms, or cling to 
the older, firmer ideals of thoughtful, lei- 
surely work and deep devotion to the great 
cause of music. In the long run, the inner 
satisfaction of giving all we have to our 
work, regardless of the material advantages 
that might result from hastier, less than 
perfect effort, remains the pianists’ greatest 
satisfaction. 

I always encourage my students to give 
full freedom to their individual tastes in 
judging of public performers. Do not get 
into the habit of applauding this or that 
artist simply because someone else does so. 
Listen thoughtfully and discover why he is 
applauded. Hold your judgment open to 
the merits of young performers whose repu- 
tations are still to be made, and judge them 
by their abilities instead of public glamour. 
Public reputation is certainly a formidable 


Advantages of a Poor Piano 
By Eugenio Di Pirani 


known Italian singer Aldighieri, who con- 
fessed to me, “I am the poorest musician 
you can think of. I do not even know the 
notes. If I have to learn something new, 
somebody has first to play the notes on the 
piano.” But, when he afterwards sang it, 
it rang clear as a bell, and, with his su- 
perbly developed chest, he could hold it 
almost indefinitely. With the one note he 
aroused uproarious enthusiasm; he “brought 
down the house.” It was, however, his 
voice and not his art which carried such 
unparalleled triumphs. 

On the other hand we meet remarkable 
singers who have very poor voices, but 
whose gifts are more intellectual and dra- 
matic; and they often more than make up 
for the lack of natural vocal endowments, 
through their skill. 


The Artist Triumphs 


IMILAR is the case, if one can afford 

only a poor instrument. With the un- 
happy conditions not yet gone, there are 
comparatively few pianists who can afford 
a superior instrument. Renowned piano 
houses which used, mostly for advertising 
purposes, to furnish their pianos to well 
known teachers and players, free of charge, 
have now changed their methods and prefer 
to sell them outright or to hire them for 
a substantial monthly consideration. There- 
fore, if circumstances compel one to draw 
tighter the purse strings, he must be philo- 
sophical, make a virtue of necessity and 
put up with a poor piano! Any kind of 


weapon becomes redoubtable in the hands 
of a fearless warrior. My Italian fencing 
master could parry any sword thrust, even 
of a skilled fencer, with a short wooden 
stick. One could not touch him. 

There are even advantages in practicing 
on a poor piano. The beautiful tone is of 
course not there. One must create it. How? 
With an adroit touch. Is the tone too loud, 
one should moderate the pressure, using 
also the soft pedal until a more refined 
delicate tone is obtained. Is it too weak, 
augment the pressure, avoiding however 
banging. Is the tone too short, asthmatic 
as it were; sustain it with the forte pedal. 
Is the action too heavy, try to help through 
digital dexterity. Is it too easy, restrain 
the fluency of your technic, and do not 
allow your fingers to run away with you. 
Is the tone too rough, temper it through 
the simultaneous use of both pedals. Is the 
forte too glaring, soften your attack. 

It is even interesting to vanquish those 
stubborn obstacles and to make out of a 
“rattle box” a fairly good instrument. Give 
to a consummate artist one of these worn 
out things and you will be surprised what 
wonders he can accomplish with it. 


Make Obstacles As Virtues 


HEREFORE, DEAR FRIEND, do 
not complain about your poor piano. 
Practice on it; learn to camouflage its de- 
ficiencies, and even to transform them into 
beauties. And later on, when you get hold 
of a truly superb instrument—we are al- 


asset; but remember that the greatest pian- 
ist of to-day was once an unknown begin- 
ner; and think of the satisfaction it must 
give those who can look back to the time 
when they first thrilled to him, without 
the aid of critical suggestion. Perhaps you, 
too, are listening to someone who, a genera- 
tion hence, will take rank with Hofmann 
or Bauer. Try to discover him for yourself. 

Finally, I should like to express the 
delight it gives me to observe the wonder- 
ful musical progress America is making. I 
am especially pleased with the number of 
truly great talents you have here. No one 
who visits your country, as I do each year, 
listening to ambitious young students, 
could possibly allow the statement that 
America is unmusical. The land abounds 
in first-rate ability. Also, your teaching 
methods are improving immeasurably; and 
the work that is being done in bringing 
musical materials before very young chil- 
dren deserves the highest praise. Then, too, 
the enthusiasm that exists for music is as 
encouraging as it is unique. In no other 
country in the world do such throngs of 
average citizens—not music students, mind 
you—take an active part in great music, 
as they do here, at the popular summer 
concerts in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and other large cities. And, 
certainly, no other country in the world is 
capable of that peculiarly spontaneous 
heartiness that compels people to sit down 
and write appreciative letters to musicians 
whom they do not know and whom they 
may never hear in person, but whose per- 
formance has given pleasure over the radio. 
It was a unique experience for me, after 
my first radio broadcast, to receive over 
five hundred letters from people to whom 
I am a total stranger. This means that the 
rank and file citizen takes his music very 
seriously and makes it a vital part of his 
personal life. And there you have the first 
foundations of national musicalness. I am 
extremely grateful for my contacts with 
American musical thought—a type of mu- 
sical thought which proves your great land 
to rank high among the truly musical 
countries of the world. 


ready far past the low ebb of depression and 
the swing-up is well begun—your satisfac- 
tion will be the greater. It will appear to 
you as if it obeys your mere thoughts, as 
if it plays of its own accord. c 

It is the same as happens in other fields. 
If you are compelled to eat poor food you 
will doubly appreciate the choice one. It 
will taste to you as “manna in the wilder- 
ness,” although, may be, the plain food 
agreed with your stomach better than will 
the richer. If you must sleep on straw, you 
will find later a good bed a luxurious de- 
light; although, again, your sleep may 
have been more invigorating on the straw 
than on the voluptuous mattress. 

It sounds paradoxical to say that ob- 
stacles frequently result in an end beneficial 
to the one who has to fight them; but 
there is no doubt that one of the winning 
forces of life consists in being handicapped. 

Some time ago I suggested in this maga- 
zine a method of getting technic away from 
the keyboard, without a piano at all, mak- 
ing all kinds of exercises in the air. Many 
great artists do not disdain this way of 
practicing, thus keeping their fingers in 
good shape, “well oiled.” So, go over com- 
positions mentally when there is no piano 
at hand. Have you one? So much the 
better. Better a poor piano than none at 
all. Be glad to have one. Do not allow 


yourself to be made unhappy by a mediocre 


instrument. 


BAD MAY BE THE BEST! 


THE ETUDE 


| a situation. My education was obtained in 


i 


tr 


wandered here and there, 


a oe bh ed aay 


HERE IS NEVER anyone so bad 
but that somewhere in him is a spot 
7 of good. The problem of the prison 

pert is to find that spot of good and to 


nourish it until the proper results are at- 


tained. I was born in New York City, and 
as virtually an orphan from birth, as my 
hteen-year-old mother died when I was 


. . . . . 
‘seven, was bound out to a family living in 


| eae Illinois. The man was a farmer, 


ith the instincts of a brute. For two 
"years, my life with this family was spent 
in being constantly beaten, for every little 
~ childish mistake. Finally, after many at- 
“tempts, I succeeded in running away and 
found myself in the city of Chicago, sell- 
ing papers, shining shoes and living in dry- 


goods boxes or any other shelter that of- 


fered warmth and protection from the ele- 
ments of nature. This was my matriculation 
in the “School of Hard Knocks,” a col- 
‘lege which has a large alumni. ; 
_ During the early period of my life I 
living most of 


the time on farms in the states of Nebraska 


and Iowa, where I performed the usual 
chores or tasks a child had to do in such 


| rural schools. Music had always attracted 


‘me, even from my early childhood, when 
I was the leading boy soprano in: the 


i chapel choir of the orphans home. This in- 
| tensive desire for music and the life of a 
| musician never left me. It was the inspira- 
| tional 
| guided my life; and this ideal, to be that 
‘for which I so earnestly desired and strug- 
| gled, has been the guiding star which di- 
| rected my course through the vicissitudes 


and motivating influence. which 


of these many years which I have devoted 


| to music and musical education. Through 


those early years of my life, the thought 


| was ever with me that there were better 
_ things in the world, and that people who 
| worked hard and did right received their 
| proper reward. But the desire for service 


to others in the field of musical endeavor 


has been the dominating factor of my whole 
life. 
¥ My professional 


instruments are the 


| trumpet and violin; but I have a thorough 
} teaching knowledge of all the instruments 
| of the band and orchestra, and I have 


taught them in educational institutions and 
in public schools. From my own experience, 


at the very start, I early realized the great 
| inspirational and sociological evidences of 


he power of music in the making of a man. 
I have remembered the effect that it had 
upon me. Might not this renewed interest 


in life and in better things be brought to 


those who needed it most? 
It seemed to be my especial call to help 


| others to this great benefit. This was em- 


asized by the bitter life experiences I 
undergone. One may read about these 
gs, but not until he has actually starved, 
until he has stood for houzs in a bread 
e, not until he has had not a penny in 
pocket for shelter or food, ail of which 


e mental, physical and economic pressure 
ch, bearing down upon a man like a 


mentally. In such a condition he does 
; to which, otherwise, he would give 
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An Interview Secured Expressly for Tuk ErupE Music MAGAzINE 


The authority whose opinions are given here is a musical educator of excellent 
training and high standing, with thirty years of successful experience in the field. 
Every word of the following article has come from practical life eontacts and 


from experiences with prisoners of all kinds in large institutions 


where he 


has been engaged as a musical and educational expert. 


We Enter Upon Service 


ET US SKIP from here through a wide 
experience in music, in the pleasant 
times, of life as well as the troubled, to 
music in the prison field, in which I have 
been so long engaged. My first experience 
in this music education field was at the 
State School for Feeble Minded in Min- 
nesota. The next engagement was at a 
State Reform School for Boys and Girls 
in the same state. I then taught at a State 
Prison of Iowa. Following that, I was, lo- 
cated at the Boys’ Industrial School in 
Ohio, a large training school for delinquent 
boys. Next, I found myself at a similar 
school in Pennsylvania. Then I was called 
to teach at the State Teachers College at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, where I remained 
for thirteen years in charge of the band 
department and the instruction of band 
and orchestra instruments in the field of 
public school music. I was also an instruc- 
tor of band and orchestra instruments in 
the public schools of Pittsburgh. I was then 
engaged to become the head of the musical 
education work at the Western Peniten- 
tiary in Pittsburgh, where I have been for 
the past seven years. 


The general public opinion regarding 
music in penal institutions is that it is 
largely a medium of entertainment, some- 
thing to show off to influential visitors, and 
possibly a means of filling in the idle time 
of prisoners. My attitude has been exactly 
opposite. I could think of music from no 
other angle than that of a great educa- 
tional influence, assisting in momentous 
manner in the rehabilitation of a very large 
number of cases difficult to reach in any 
other way. 

Our prison has an average population of 
eleven hundred inmates. We are housed in 
a plant covering two city blocks. The treat- 
ment of the prisoners is along modern, hu- 
mane lines, under the direction of an inter- 
nationally known penologist, Stanley P. 
Ashe. The results achieved in this prison 
have been widely recognized. Back for a 
century or more, the Pennsylvania system 
has been regarded as the cradle of prison 
reform, insuring stability and humanity in 
the best manner under existing conditions. 

A prison is not a Sunday School or a 
summer hotel. Of course, there is a popu- 
lar idea that unless the prison is brutal in 
its severity, it is not fulfilling its purpose 
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as an institution. When humane treatment 
enters, the critics are inclined to call the 
prison a playground or college fraternity. 
Does it not seem logical to let real penal 
experts, who have had years of experience 
in these matters, decide this question? They 
ought to know, from first hand observa- 
tion, the methods whereby they get the fin- 
est results with the least internal hazard 
and the greatest saving to the state. Fair 
play and humane treatment are not cod- 
dling. What good is it to the state and 
society, to take a man in, who has proven 
his unfitness for society, and then to send 
him out, after a few years, a mental and 
moral brute, ready to-do even worse than 
the crime for which he was committed. A 
prison is a place for discipline; and at 
times’ severe measures are the oaly medi- 
cine to be effective. The prisoner is a man 
who, according to the judgment of the 
courts and society, has proven himself un- 
worthy to be at large. It is the job of the 
prison educational system to try to find 
out why he has gone wrong and what may 
be done about it. 


A System at Work 


OW IN OUR PRISON every in- 

mate, according to his receptivity, 
finds himself in a school, not a place of 
confinement and harsh discipline. Labor 
laws limit the industrial work in our prison 
to the manufacture of. clothing for the 
prisoners and other like articles for other 
state institutions, as well as to the manu- 
facture of state automobile license plates. 
We do hope, however, that we are doing 
something finer, in the way of rebuilding 
men from what might otherwise be dan- 
gerous waste. Music is a very important 
part of this educational program. There is 
something about the influence of music that 
is hard to explain, but which can be only 
experienced. In all, it is of pronounced eco- 
nomic value to the state and to society. 
Expensive repressive measures, often lead- 
ing to very condemnable results, do not 
equal the value of an educational program 
of which music is a part in the therapy of 
reform. 

It must not be imagined that severity, 
tempered with justice, is not sometimes re- 
quired. Our prison processes are in no 
way coddling operations. There is no such 
thing. By fair play and by an opportunity 
for self development, we have a far finer 
and stronger hold upon the man than we 
would have with unwisely severe measures. 
If the prisoner is not a little bit better man 
when he leaves confinement, one of the 
great principles of modern penology has 
failed in its objective. 


Saved by a Fiddle 

UT DOES IT work? Can a hardened, 

tough, pugnacious, embittered (all 
prisoners are embittered) man be reached 
through music? Let us relate one of many 
cases. We will call him Bill. Bill was a 
trouble maker from the start, resentful be- 
cause of the severity of his sentence. He 
had received a term of from thirty to sixty 
years. Think of it! He early became a 
dangerous man and was one of the leaders 
in a very bad prison insurrection. He was 
thereupon given two years of close con- 
finement. In the darkness of his life dur- 
ing that time, he asked to have a violin. 
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Of course, under the conditions, he could 
receive no instruction. When he was finally 
released from this close confinement, he 
came to me and said that he would like to 
study the violin. He had been able to pick 
out a few tunes during his period of con- 
finement. I talked the matter over with him, 
explaining to him that our definite object 
was not so much to enable him to play 
the violin, as to help him in his own self- 
development. He evidently took this to 
heart and resolved to make good. Before 
long he became the first violinist in my 
orchestra; and then he became an enthusi- 
astic assistant teacher of others. His de- 
velopment and change of attitude were 
amazing. He is now at liberty on parole, 
and is happy and successful in his work 
since his return to society. Many others 
are qualifying in like manner. 

In my very wide experience in the vari- 
ous penal institutions, as director and 
teacher of music, I have found very few 
inmates who had a musical training in 
their youth. There is something very sig- 
nificant about that. Moreover, I have found 
very few so-called criminals who have not 
been bettered in a very broad manner by 
their contact with music. It seems to have a 
most humanizing and rationalizing effect. 
That it is an important part of the educa- 
tional program and of the routine of disci- 
pline in the life of the prison is so obvious 
to all who have had contact with it that it 
requires no comment. 

In our prison, the practical activities of 
the three instrumental organizations and 
the one choral group have been fully main- 
tained. The Military Band, of thirty-five 
pieces; the Concert Orchestra, of twenty- 
five pieces; the Jazz Orchestra, of twenty 
pieces; and the Chapel Choir, of sixteen 
voices; have rendered a very meritorious 
service in the recreational and religious 
life of the institution. The Band gives a 
number of Sunday Evening Concerts, dur- 
ing the summer months; and it also fur- 
nishes music for all baseball and football 
games, in their respective seasons; the 
Concert Orchestra takes part in all of the 
religious services; and the Jazz Orchestra 
offers many evenings of music and song 
programs, as well as taking an active part 
in the “Amateur Hour,” a musical recrea- 
tion hour devoted to those who are not 
actively members of the regular organized 
groups. In this hour, individual and group 
instrumentalists and vocalists are given an 
opportunity to display their respective abil- 
ities, to the enjoyment and entertainment 
of all concerned. The Chapel Choir par- 
ticipates in all the Catholic services, and 
in other musical activities. 

A schedule of practice periods is ar- 
ranged so as to grant to everyone an op- 
portunity of study and practice on his 
chosen instrument, aside from the regular 
periods as assigned the organized groups. 
This work is carefully supervised, and in- 
struction and guidance are fully accorded 
to each man. Probably one hundred and 
fifty men, not interested in the organiza- 
tions, are reached in this way. 

A number of men are playing and study- 
ing various instruments, although not par- 
ticipating in any of the groups. This body 
comprises those who desire to learn how 
to play an instrument, such as the guitar, 
banjo, piano accordion, saxophone, or the 
mandolin, for their own personal pleasure 
and the gratification of desire. Some of 
them form small groups of three or four 
and, through the companionship of this 
musical endeavor, find a complete and 
happy satisfaction. 


The Broader Living 


USIC STUDY, with its various ac- 
tivities, wherein the student finds 


* 


ample field for participation and the happy 
gratification of his desires, is proving itself 
a valuable asset as a definite factor in the 
educational growth of the individual. Qual- 
ities in his personality, long dormant or 
entirely absent, such as an interest in a 
definite objective or an effort toward his 
own betterment, have been keenly aroused. 
Also his appreciation and understanding of 
the value of all the things necessary to his 
development are broader and more com- 
prehensive to himself, as he pursues his 
course of study and practice. His willing- 
ness to realize his responsibilities and to 
assume them, becomes more readily a part 
of his. changing personality. Codperation 
and loyalty become a larger factor in his 
daily life and in the routine of living. He 
finds, in his musical work, an experience 
which has a certain human value of much 
greater worth*than just the acquiring of a 
technical ability on an instrument. Human 
values in music are more greatly to be 
desired than are technical acquirements. 
Thus the music study program, which is 
offered the men of this institution, is based 
upon human values, and upon the enlarge- 
ment of these values through a definite 
program of musical study and experience. 

The demonstrative results of the past 
few years, among the number of men who 
have been enrolled in this music education, 
have proven the truth of this tenet. Many 
have asked if I expect to create good pro- 
fessional musicians from out this large 
group of workers. My answer to this 
query has been, “No.” For, through all of 
this music educational program, it is not 
the intent and purpose to try to create a 
finished musician; which is scarcely pos- 
sible of accomplishment. The lack of many 
necessary individual qualities, such as a 
background of academic fitness, natural 
capacity, and the personality of the indi- 
vidual, precludes such a thing as becoming 
a highly accomplished musician. There have 
been some isolated individual instances 
wherein this has been done; but they have 
been few, and far between. 

In the beginning of his musical educa- 
ticn, each man is impressed with the idea 
that his music study and experience are 
but a means toward the development of 
stronger and better characteristics in him- 
self, so that they may prove of permanent 
value to him. In fact, human evolution, 
along with musical development, is the 
cornerstone of the structure of our music 
educational program. 

There have been many individual in- 
stances where the progress and develop- 
ment of a man have been very outstand- 
ing. This was well exemplified in the 
graduation exercises of the prison school 
this year, when a couple of the men ren- 
dered solos on their instruments, which 
were very meritorious in their perform- 
ance. Alas, this graduation is not gradua- 
tion from prison, but a graduation to a 
higher level of human behavior, under- 
standing, and self-respect. 

In these special instances, not only was 
a fine musical development demonstrated, 
but also there was a most noticeable change 
to a better mental attitude and to con- 
sistent good behavior. All of which has 
been accomplished through initiative, an 
unswerving devotion to a purpose and ideal, 
and to a task that called for hard, patient 
effort, with a courage to face all discour- 
agements and the monotony of many hours 
of practice and study. 

Thus does music education prove itself 
worthy of a definite place in this field of 
investigation and endeavor. Nor is it a 
thing of luxury or special privilege, but-a 
most humanizing element, active in the 
development of character and the rebuild- 
ing of human souls. 


* 


“American orchestras are the country’s greatest achievement in the fine 
arts, with the exception of architecture. Good music ts too much of a necessity 
here for the depression to affect it.’—Serge Koussevitzky. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


Tue AMERICAN ScHoor of the Air 
which is broadcast over the nationwide 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, five days a week (Monday-Fri- 
day) at 2:15 P.M. EST, is presenting, 
on alternate Tuesdays, some unusual 
musical programs, by men whom the world 
does not know as musicians. For example, 
on February 9, music by Samuel Butler 
will be given; on February 23, the music 
of Martin Luther and various princes of 
the Renaissance—including Lorenzo di 
Medici, Nicolo Machiavelli, Gesualdo da 
Venosa and Ferdinand of Prussia—will be 
given. On March 9, music of poets and 
authors of the seventeenth century—Fran- 
cois Villon, John Milton, Sr., Thomas 
Campion, and Samuel Pepys—is to be pre- 
sented; and on March 23, selections from 
Frangois Andre Philidor’s opera “Tom 
Jones” will be given. Philidor was one of 
the greatest chess players in the world, 
and his opera, “Tom Jones,’ based on 
Fielding’s novel, was one of the most 
popular operas of the eighteenth century. 

With each new recorded release, Sir 
Thomas Beecham endears himself the more 
to record buyers. Like Toscanini, Beecham 
is a “must” on records—you just must have 
his records in your collection or it is not a 
representative library. For both of these 
great maestros seek and obtain a detailed 
perfection in performance that is as vivi- 
fying as it is uncanny. In his performance 
of Haydn’s “Symphony No. 99, in E-flat” 
(Columbia set 264), Beecham molds and 
shapes each phrase with loving care. 

The year 1806 was a particularly in- 
spired one for Beethoven. He created his 
lovely “Fourth Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra,” his three string quartets, opus 
59, his ingratiating “Fourth Symphony,” 
and then his great “Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra.” All of these works are 
virtuoso. ones in the highest sense. 
Beethoven, the innovator, speaks from the 
pages of the “Violin Concerto.” With its 
bold opening, its notably lengthy first 
movement, its incomparably exalted slow 
movement, and its exuberant finale, this 
is a great work fashioned for a great 
artist. It is good to have Fritz Kreisler’s 
performance of this concerto in a modern 
recording (Victor set M-325) ; for the first 
phonograph version he made of it (about 
1927) was. technically deficient from the 
recording standpoint. There are three 
notable performances of this work on rec- 
ords—Szigeti’s, Hubermann’s, and Kreisler’s. 

The newly awakened interest in the 
harpsichord and its music continues. Latest 
issues include Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue in D minor,” his “First Partita 
in B-flat,” and his “Six Little Preludes,” 
all played with classical precision by 
Wanda Landowska, in Victor set M-323; 
“Old Christmas Music” by Scheidt and 
Rathgeber, and “Music of Colonial Days” 
by Duport and Reinagle delightfully 
played by Yella Pessl on Columbia discs 
17071 and 72D. 

Song recitals on records are indeed an- 
swers to the prayers of song lovers. The 
latest to be issued are fourteen songs of 
Debussy (Victor set M-322), sung by 
Maggie Teyte with Alfred Cortot at the 
piano, and eighteen songs of Erich Wolff 
(Columbia set 268), sung by Ernst Wolff 
(no relation to the composer) accompany- 
ing himself at the keyboard. Mr. Joseph 
Brogan of the Gramophone Shop in New 
York City was the originator of the idea 
of a Debussy album. Aware that Miss 
Teyte is the only singer Debussy ever 
coached in the performance of his songs, 
he suggested the possibility of the phono- 
graph recital to her and to the English 
HMV Company, who made the recording. 


Miss Teyte, who possesses one of the mos 
beautiful soprano voices, renders thes 
songs in an unforgettable manner. Th 
songs of Erich Wolff, the Viennese com 
poser (1874-1913), are products of an in 
trospective mind; though the compose) 
was distinctly a lyricist and highly giftec 
in sustaining a poetic mood. If one ad 
mires the limited voice of the singer, om 
will find much to appreciate in these songs)’ 
for they are filled with the contentec 
warmth that is encountered in the tra: 
ditional German lied from Schubert tc} 
Brahms. A 

Speaking of Schubert, one of his mos’ 
expressive string quartets is the one ir | 
D minor, known as the “Death and the 
Maiden Quartet,” since its slow movement 
is a series of variations founded on the 
composer’s song of that name. Schubert 
wrote this music in the spring of 1825) 
when he was lonely and weary of heart, 
The music expresses yearning and ever! 
despair, but not self-pity; for Schubert, in| 
his music, sounded a more universal note. 
The Roth String Quartet, playing this) 
work for Columbia (set 269) realizes its 
emotional implications with fine artistry. 
Here is a recording to be widely recom- 
mended. The complete recording of Boito's 
“Mefistofele,’ issued by Columbia, ema- 
nates from La Scala Theater in Milan. It 
is a fine performance engaging the services 
of the celebrated Italian basso, Nazzareno| 
De Angelis. 

The first complete recording of a Mozart) 
opera—“The Marriage of Figaro” (Victor) 
albums M-313-314- 315)—was first issued} 
in England as a Society issue. Among) 
those who urged Victor to release these 
records in this country in the regular way 
was the writer. The “Marriage of Figaro” 
is practically the oldest opera still included) 
in the repertoire of our times, and it is 
one of the finest scores of its kind ever 
created. In it the words and music are} 
perfectly wedded. The recording of this| 
work was made in an English provincial 
opera house, the Glyndebourne Opera} 
House, during the Festival in 1935. It is) 
what we might term a no star performance, 
for it exploits no recognized great sing-| 
ers, but instead a cast that is capable and 
who unite in conveying the spirit of the) 
work in a satisfying manner. Much of the 
spirit of the whole performance, and the) 
manner in which the artists complement 
one another, are unquestionably attributable | 
to Fritz Busch, the conductor. 

Milhaud’s “Piano Concerto” (Columbia | 
set X-67) is an interesting work, en- ! 
gagingly played by the French pianist _ 
Marguerite Long. Although dissonant in | 
harmony, the basic structure of this | 
music is melodic. 

Egon Petri’s recording of the Bizet- 
Busoni “Carmen” Fantasia (Columbia 
disc 68740D) is worth investigating for 
his skilled performance. The piano records 
of this Dutch artist are of particular value 
to the student, for no pianist coordinates 
his performance better than does Petri. | 

Recommendations: Orchestral — Old — 
Dutch Prayer of Thanksgiving coupled © 
with Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes © 
(Victor disc 4322) and Mendelssohn's — 
Scherzo from his “Octet” (Victor dise | 
11947) all played by the Boston “Pops” | 
Orchestra; Stokowski’s arrangement of © 
Two Liturgical Melodies (Victor disc 
1789); the two Sibelius songs sung by 
Marian Anderson, the colored contralto | 
(Victor disc 1766); the aria from Berlioz’ 
“Damnation of Faust” sung by Yvonne 
Gall (Columbia disc 9117M); and Bain- 
bridge Crist’s charming “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes” sung by “Chick” Bullock — 
on Columbia disc 266M. 


HREE HOURS to wait, even in 
Washington, made my heart at first 
to sink. But quickly it rose. Now 
was just the opportunity to make inspec- 
tion of old ‘keyboard instruments in the 
Eapitat, for which a delightful Antiquarian 
had so often offered his services as guide. 
“Tell me,” I queried, as we drove out 
> Street into the heart of the familiar 
hopping district, “where is this collection 
d who made it?” 

“Not this collection,” in mild reproof. “I 
al going to show you three. Now we are 
-rossing 11th Street. Notice on the left 
at large music store. That is the firm of 
Hugo Worch, one of the longest established 
music merchants in the city. The collec- 
‘tion, a very large one, was made by Hugo 
Worch, and is called for him, the Hugo 
Worch Collection. For over forty years, he 
thas been acquiring instruments which rep- 
resent the forerunners of the piano, the 
evolution of the piano, and the history of 
‘jts manufacture in this country. In 1910 
he gave the principal part of his collection 
to the Government, and it is now in the 
onal Museum of the Smithsonian In- 


Be gndred and seventy- six pieces.” 
In less than five minutes we were there 
_ and stepped from an elevator right into 
Pithe midst of the collection, which is ar- 
Bienged in rows around the great second 
floor rotunda of the building; when sud- 
denly my guide asked, “Are you as ig- 
-norant as most musicians about the pre- 
piano instruments? We shall look at these 
ste 
i “Catch me if you can,” I challenged. 
' Then, with what school-girl imitation I 
could muster, I recited, from my musical 
history days, “The clavichord is played by 
a metal tangent set in the key lever. This 
_ both divides the string and sets it in mo- 
y) tion. As long as the key is held down, the 
tangent remains in touch with the string. 
‘Hence the possibility of producing a kind 
of tremolo by slightly stretching the string. 
This is called the Bebung, and is the clavi- 
chord’s peculiarity, thought to be highly 
. expressive in the old days.” 
\ “Ah, some former victim has forewarned 
her,” interposed softly The Antiquarian, 
looking both amused and pleased. But I 
ontinued. “Early clavichords were so con- 
} structed that several notes had to be played 
by one tangent, an obvious handicap. These 
were called Gebunden. Later this handicap 
was overcome by builders, and then the 
struments so made were termed Bund- 
frei.” Thereupon we turned to examine the 
i clavichords first. 


Choice Clavichords 


HERE WERE SIX, all from German 
builders, four of them unknown. 
mong these four was one of the rarest 
found in any collection. It was at once 
pparent why my guide insisted that one 
t know just how the instruments oper- 
Here was a clavichord with two rows 
igenits instead of the customary single 
‘he second set acts upon the strings 
y when two brass knobs, directly in 
nt of the keys, are turned (Mlus. 1). 

e knobs lift the strings higher than do 
st set of tangents, and because the 
= wae? the pitch is raised 


in the Nation’s Capital 


By Sade C. Styron 


(See Two Pages of Illustrations which Accompany this Article) 


a little. Should a player find his instru- 
ment or his composition too low, say for 
a singer, the second set of tangents reme- 
dies matters. 

“Quite a conceit, no doubt suggested by 
the raising of the strings for the Bebung, 
but perhaps more valuable in theory than in 
practice. A real find, however, for the col- 
lector,” said The Antiquarian. 

Both of the two instruments which bore 
the names of their makers had been built 
in Schweinfurth. That by F. Keidolps was 
dated 1751 and that of Johann Michael 
Voit said 1812, a very late date for a clavi- 
chord, I was told, showing the instrument 
at its apogee, with a scale of five and one- 
half octaves. 

From this the largest clavichord, we 
turned to the smallest and oldest. Though 
there is only an octave’s difference between 
this tiny thing and the Voit, in point of 
years at least a century and a half must 
lie between. The tuning pins are all in 
straight rows parallel with the right side 
of the instrument, not the case in later 
clavichords. There are little bits of paper, 
pasted beside the wrest pins. The ink has 
held over the years (and the glue too), and 
they are easily read, A, G, B, and so on, 
showing that they identify the particular 
pin for the note, thus making tuning a 
simpler matter. In the old days all players 
were their own tuners. Yes, this little fel- 
low has an intimate, personal look. One can 
easily picture some serious German organ- 
ist, one who never lived to the days of 
Bach or Handel, working out his Sunday 
choral on this mite, in the privacy of his 
room, before thundering it forth on Sunday 
from his cold organ loft. 

“My curiosity is aroused. Where is the 
oldest clavichord, and how old is it?” I 
asked, expectantly. 

“The oldest, in its original state, is in the 
Heyer Gollection in Leipzig. It is of Ital- 
jan origin and is dated 1543, more than a 
century after the earliest mention of the 
instrument in literature. The Metropolitan 
Museum of New York City has another 
Italian instrument dated six years earlier, 
but its interest is lessened because it is not 
in its original state, but greatly altered. 


The Tinkling Spinets 

E TURNED next to the quill- 
played instruments. With permission 

to be an exception to the “Hands Off” signs, 
the lid of an old spinet was raised, the 
jack-rail lifted, and a jack removed from 
its slot. Save for the spring, the thing was 
all intact. The crow quill was still in it; 
moths had not eaten away the little bit of 
cloth damper; the little circles of lead 
which weighted it down were still there. 
Replacing the jack, we pressed down keys 
until we came to one where the spring was 
yet working, and a tone rang out clearly. 
There are the same number of old spin- 
ets as of clavichords, six. Four of them 
are old Italian instruments, none, however, 
bearing the name of its maker, as the Ital- 
jans only exceptionally followed the custom 
of signing their spinets. All we saw have 
keyboards which project beyond the front 
of the instrument, this dating them as far 
back as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the recessed keyboard being a later devel- 
opment in their manufacture. Because of 
One point in its construction, one (Illus. 2) 


of these four old spinets is rarer than the 
other three. This smaller, older instrument 
has its pins directly over the keyboard, in 
one long row. In the others they are set 
in several rows at the right side of the 
instrument. The small, slender keys were 
fascinating, though we were assured that 
they were ample to support all that ante- 
dated the Scarlattis by a century. 

The outer case of this spinet is not 
decorated, and therefore, a delightful sur- 
prise awaits one when the lid is lifted, re- 
vealing the quaintest little painting. A 
young gentleman, obviously a weary trav- 
eller, sleeps peacefully under an orange 
tree, in no dread of the falling of the 
abundant ripe fruit above him. Story book 
castles, exotic palms, other travellers, and 
a little donkey, make up the background of 
his dreams. 


A Rare Andreas Ruckers 


FTER THE Italian spinets came one 
of the greatest treasures of the entire 
collection, a spinet by Andreas Ruckers 
(Illus. 3). Of course, the musical antiquar- 
ian knows that more celebrated or skillful 
makers than the Flemish family of Ruck- 
ers never lived. This is’a very character- 
istic instrument in unusually good condi- 
tion. It is oblong, or rectangle, in shape, 
this being the North European preference. 
The outside is not hand decorated, as it 
seems without close inspection. The effec- 
tive renaissance design is a printed paper. 
It recalls the lovely Vermeer in Windsor 
Castle—a lady standing at her spinet, a 
gentleman beside her. It was evidently a 
Ruckers instrument he painted, for the same 
paper, which they were fond of using, is 
on that instrument. The sounding board is 
hand decorated. A peep inside disclosed 
charming roses and tulips. The berries, 
which might be our viburnum, are as red 
as the day the artist put them there. The 
maker’s' rose in the sounding board bears 
the initials A. R.; for in keyboard instru- 
ments the holes have no real function, and 
so they are used for the decorative bits of 
carving which fill them and which become, 
as it were, a maker’s trade-mark. The 
Ruckers family liked to put the name also 
on the jack rail, rather than over the key- 
board. They also seemed to fancy, for 
mottos, quotations from the Psalms; but 
this bears the old sun-dial favorite, Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 

Next we came to the spinet at its high- 
est point of development, that is, in the 
hands of English builders. This collection 
has two fine examples, one by John Player, 
the other by Thomas Hitchcock, contem- 
poraries working in the second half of the 
17th and early half of the 18th centuries. 

You will recall that the very earliest 
school of keyboard music was that of the 
English virginalists. These Elizabethans 
knew only the rectangular instrument. 
During the reign of Charles II, French 
music became the rage, and the little 
French spinet went over to Britain. There 
are quite a number of references to it in 
the diary of Pepys. At first, noting that it 
had the same action as the virginal but was 
different in shape, he called it a triangle 
virginal. Later he corrects it to “espinette.” 
The Italians placed their keyboard on the 
long side of the instrument. The English 
put this side to the wall, placed the key- 


A Tour of Early Keyboard Instruments 


board on a shorter side, and then intro- 
duced a very graceful curve between the 
end of the keyboard and the back of the 
instrument, particularly nice in this Player 
specimen (Illus. 4). As in the oldest of 
the Italian spinets which we saw, the pins 
come just over the keys. The English build- 
ers had no such flair for decoration as the 
Flemish and Italian ones, but their instru- 
ments are beautiful specimens of cabinet 
work set off by fine brass hinges, nicely 
etched. 

On each of these instruments the name 
is above the keyboard, and the Hitchcock 
instrument has a motto Acto Labores 
Jucundi, in inlay on the jack rail. The 
number of this instrument is 1228, and our 
guide said that the highest known number 
is 1547. He also mentioned that John 
Hitchcock took over his father’s business 
and made a spinet for Handel, which is 
now in the Royal College of Music in 
London. 


More Treasures 


HE SECOND collection in Washing- 

ton is small, in comparison, but ex- 
cellent. It was made for the Smithsonian 
Institution, years ago, and the keyboard 
part is on the floor next above the one 
just discussed. Our tour of spinets and 
virginals (the terms are used interchange- 
ably) would not be complete without an- 
other variation in spinets which we find 
in the Smithsonian instruments. This is 
a rare old thing from Italy, the distinction 
of which is its domed or coffer lid. Philip 
James, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
says that, in its strictest sense, this is the 
shape of the real English virginal, so few 
of which survive—a fact explained in part 
by their wholesale destruction in the great 
fire of London. 

A coat-of-arms and the initials V. N. B., 
on one of the instruments, excites wonder 
as to who the fair owner may have been, 
and if it was not for her or for some 
descendant passing through the beginner’s 
stage that these keys were marked so plain- 
ly in ink? 

We shall never know, I fear. But the 
custom of lettering the keys persisted till 
recent decades. I well remember this 
feature on the old Chickering on which 
I first picked out things by ear. 

The last spinet presents no new shape, 
or type, from the viewpoint of decoration, 
but it is to me the most interesting one 
I ever have seen. The maker, Italian, is 
Bononien, the date, 1611. The outside is 
painted a pretty green, with small metal 
bits decorating the corners. We wondered 
at our guide’s enthusiasm, until the lid 
was lifted, and then shared his delight. The 
painter’s conception is charming. Across 
the top of the lid is a border in which are 
depicted all the various instruments of the 
day, twenty-seven in all. A formal balus- 
trade, below this, separates this pictorial 
catalogue from the series of scenes which 
fill the rest of the cover. In these, all the 
pastimes of the people are represented. In 
the left corner, grouped around a table 
which bears a flaming red cover, are three 
men and two women. From the four books 
on the table, two are singing and the other 
three accompany with two horns and a 
lute. There are another group of musicians 

(Continued on page 117) 
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1. Clavichord with two sets of tangents instead of the customary single row. The second set would act when two brass knobs, which are directly in front of the key- 


board, were turned. 2. Highly Decorated Spinet. One never could tire of its quaint paintings and delicate formal decorations. Many of the great painters of the day 

decorated cases of musical instruments. 3. Ruckers Spinet or Virginal—“‘one of the greatest treasures of the whole collection, a spinet by Andreas Ruckers.” Ruckers 

was a member of a great Flemish family of instrument makers. 4. English Spinet. “The English builders introduced a very graceful curve between the end of the key- 
board and the back of the instrument, particularly pleasing in this Player instrument.? 
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1. Double-bank Harpsichord. This fine old instrument was made in 1747, by Burkat Shudi in London. Shudi was a famous Swiss maker who learned his trade in 

Flanders and ultimately lived in wngland. 2. Pleyel Harpsichord. A thing of beauty, in lacquered gold. Pleyel’s instruments were played and admired by many of 

the great masters. 3. Hawkins Upright Piano. The first upright piano made in America. But two of Hawkins’ instruments of this type exist, one in the Worch Collec- 

tion, the other in London, the property of Messers. John Broadwood and Sons. 4. Tom Thumb Piano. Made by Kirkman of London and once used by the famed 

midget, Tom Thumb, who was exploited by P. T. Barnum, the American showman. 5. Harp Piano, with the collector, Mr. Hugo Worch, seated at the keyboard. 
Many instruments of similar type were made, but they never attained wide popularity. 


FEBRUARY, 1937 
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A Cure for Musicians’ Cramp 


Remedies for the Occupational Ailments of Music Workers 


By E. F. Marks 


\ ) ) HEN ONE reads the list of pro- 
fessional or occupational cramps 
and finds that it includes, beside 
the musicians, such names as telegraphers, 
photographers, watchmakers, ballet-dancers, 
billiard players, dentists, electrical instru- 
ment makers, money counters, painters, 
pedestrians, writers, and is still further 
augmented by drivers’ spasm, milkers’ 
spasm, and sewing-spasm, one perceives 
that the subject well deserves some atten- 
tion. Especially is this so to the present 
writer who has had two cases of pianists’ 
cramp under observation. One was charac- 
terized by a tremulous, fluttering disturb- 
ance of the hand and arm above the keys 
of the instrument, for a few moments be- 
fore making a beginning, just as one has 
seen a pigeon hover above a place with 
seeming indetermination as to a suitable 
point to alight; the others by an almost im- 
movable arm showing a tendency towards 
partial paresis. 

Furthermore, as these cramps occur 
mostly in young students who are hard 
working and over-ambitious to reach a cer- 
tain goal within a limited time, it is well to 
advise beforehand as to the harm liable to 
occur by super-devotion to the art to that 
extent that it may permanently endanger 
health and success. All art should be ap- 
proached with deliberation and calmness, 
controlled by a mind free from care and 
anxiety; and this composure in music study. 
is best secured through slow, tranquil prac- 
tice. However, we need not think that the 
pianist alone among the musician is subject 
to this malady, for we encounter the violin- 
ists’ cramp, the drummers’ cramp, and the 
cramp of the flute and clarinet players, of 
which the last two are throat affections. 


Violinists’ Cramp 
IOLINISTS’ cramp may attack either 
hand: the right hand from holding 

and drawing the bow for too long a time 
without cessation; and the left hand, which 
is the one usually affected, from constant 
manipulation and strain-pressure upon the 
strings. 

Flute players are affected by mogophonia, 
which is a slight laryngeal spasm, somewhat 
similar in nature to aphthongia of elocu- 
tionists and speakers; while the clarinetists 
not infrequently suffer from cramp of the 
tongue and laryngeal muscles. 

But pianists suffer most from professional 
neuroses, characterized by spasmodic, trem- 
ulous, or paralytic attacks. Persons of 
twenty to forty years, of a nervous, emo- 
tional temperament, are the most susceptible 
to this nervous affection. Yet the chief 
cause of the attack is excessive practice 
under a strain or desire to accomplish some 
specially prolonged or difficult task, thus 
provoking a worry and at intervals a de- 
bilitating mental depression. Also, a con- 
stant cramped position at the pianoforte 
with movements almost solely of the fingers 
is conducive to injurious effects. 

Dr. Charles Dana says, “The absurd 
‘Stuttgart method’ of teaching the piano, in 
which the motions are confined as much as 
possible to the fingers, predisposes to this 
disease.” Happily, the old cramped method 
of playing has been almost entirely swept 
away, or at least superseded by the modern 
relaxation-method. Grateful acknowledge- 
‘ment is due to Liszt’s untiring experimenta- 
tion to attain the Paginini facility on the 
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violin also on the piano. This undoubtedly 
gave ‘a great impetus towards freedom in 
playing. Exposure to cold or dampness will 
sometimes start the trouble. 


The Beginning 

USICIANS’ cramp is an “exhaustion 

neurosis” insidious in nature. It be- 
gins by a certain amount of stiffness, numb- 
ness and tingling appearing at intervals in 
the fingers, with a feeling of fatigue in the 
hand and arm, which sensation sometimes 
amounts to a tired aching pain, with a ten- 
derness over the arm nerves. These first 
symptoms of the malady may extend over 
months, or even years. Later, constriction 
or tension of the fingers (sometimes em- 
bracing the arm) may occur, and it becomes 
impossible to control the muscle in the act 
of playing; though even with this handicap 
to playing, other duties often may be per- 
formed without trouble. According to 
Dana “The symptoms are those of fatigue, 
pain, and weakness. The pains are of an 
aching character. They are felt in the fore- 
arm especially, but extend up the arm and 
between the shoulders. Spasmodic symp- 
toms are rare. The right hand is oftener 
affected but both hands eventually become 
involved.” 

The tremulous ‘type of the disease, al- 
though rare, is characterized by tremors in 
the fingers, and the tremulous movement 
frequently spreads to the hand and arm, as 
in the case I first mentioned. But when 
the key was once gained, the player ex- 
perienced no further trouble; so this case 
partook of the nature of a “habitual tic,” 
such as an unconscious wink of the eye. 

The paralytic or muscle-weakness form is 
also rare. However, in some cases of 
musicians’ cramp a peculiar condition 
known as “dead fingers” occurs, with con- 
gestion of the hand and arm, swelling in 
the fingers, and a sensation of throbbing. 

While the professional class of cramps is 
generally considered as chronic, yet cases 
of a peripheral neuritic (injured nerve) 
origin have been known to recover com- 
pletely. The essential thing contributing 
towards recovery is rest, massage, hygienic 
care, and using some mechanical appliance, 
such as a rubber band around the wrist. 
However, in all cases, it is very unwise to 
attempt any ambitious musical undertaking 
or any task testing the full playing capa- 
bilities; and one, notwithstanding slowness 
in the development of the cramp, would do 
better to consult a physician, as some cases 
are cerebral as well as peripheral, and any 
nerve injury of whatsoever character should 
not be neglected. 


The Cure 


N the above dissertation the Musician’s 

Cramp has been viewed largely from a 
physician’s standpoint. Yet as this disease 
is caused by a cramped position or restraint 
in action of the finger muscles, by rigidity 
or unyieldingness one realizes that relaxa- 
tion is the true remedy from a musician’s 
standpoint, and that the previous manner of 
playing has been erroneous, or at least that 
it has put a severe strain upon the muscles. 
With this knowledge in mind, the first en- 
deavor will be to rid the fingers of stiffness 
or tension and to have them move easily, 
without effort and unsupported, and neither 
impeded nor interfered with by any other 
part of the body. 

In the beginning, this may be accom- 
plished away from the piano: sit beside a 
table and allow the arm to hang by your 
side with that unconscious feeling as when 
swinging rhythmically in the act of walk- 
ing. Shake and dangle the arm aimlessly 
in all directions, until it is thoroughly de- 
vitalized or relaxed to that degree that it 
feels, as, metaphorically speaking, Wads- 
worth so aptly puts it: 

“A weather beaten rag as e’er 

From any garden scarecrow dangled.” 

From this position and while in this re- 
laxed state, swing the arm over and above 
the table and let it fall, palm downwards, 
upon it, a dead weight. This performance 
destroys any arm tenseness. Now arch the 
palm while still lying upon the table and 
give the fingers the curve used in playing, 
at the same time having the finger tips rest- 
ing lightly upon the table in a most natural 
and unconstrained position. Next, move 
each finger slowly up and down, from the 
metacarpel (first or palm) joint, ten to 
twenty times, keeping the curve well sus- 
tained in each finger during action, and al- 
lowing no force, pressure or aid from the 
arm to be exerted’ towards the finger move- 
ment. After a few weeks of this kind of 
practice at frequent intervals during the 
day, one may transfer the exercise to the 
pianoforte, and permit the idea of weight to 
enter into the downward movement of the 
finger. 


On the Keyboard 


HUS, after relaxing the arm through 

the side-dangling process, place the 
fingers upon five adjacent or neighboring 
keys, preferably, E, Ft, Gt, At, B#, which 
fits the hand to a natural playing position. 
Raise a finger slowly, hold it suspended at 
its highest point for a few seconds (about 
four), and then allow it to fall suddenly, 
with intensity only as strong as if a thimble 


Horace called “Music the sweet solace of labor’; 


and in this day thousands are awakening to the truth 


of this great thought. The man and the woman, who 


can turn to a musical instrument for rest and rejuvena- 


tion, have a decided advantage over their fellow men. 


dropped from this height. Do not endeavor 
to force or press down the key—the object 
of the exercise is to get the finger to move 


quickly without any assistance from any | 


other source. If no tone is elicited by this 
practice at first, do not let this prove an 
annoyance, for no exerted force must be 
felt. 

Proceed with the other fingers similarly, 
and as soon as one gradation of weight 


movement (unaided by any arm or wrist | 


muscle) is acquired, which will take two 
or three days, gradually increase the idea 
of the heaviness of the imaginary thimble- 
weight falling with the finger tip. By im- 


agining a gradual larger volume of weight 


to the end of the descending finger, one will 
soon find that tones may be made without 


exertion or rigidity. This sort of practice | 


must be persisted in until it becomes an un- 
conscious habit and passages may be per- 
formed, not only slowly, but rapidly, and 
with gradual increased intensity of touch. 
Rapid, light playing is conducive to finger 
action unassisted by any arm or wrist 
muscles at all times, and should be made a 
part of the daily study curriculum of tech- 
nic, 


Correcting Wrist Tenseness 


AVING habituated the finger muscles | 


to acting without any help from other 
parts of the body, one’s attention may be 
turned towards correcting the tenseness in 
the wrist and arm muscles. Gain the 
requisite relaxation of the arm by shaking 
and dangling it loosely and thoroughly by 
the side; then poise the hand about three 


inches directly above the keyboard for a 
few seconds and allow it to drop as a | 


weight in a free and easy manner upon the 
keys, using a simple triad in one of its close 
forms (without octave) and keeping the 
hand arched and fingers curved as for 
finger action. 

Repeat this relaxing exercise several 
times daily. If fatigue appears during any 


practice period, cease and rest for a short | 


time before resuming the work. This ex- 


ercise demands relaxation of the muscles — 


extending through and articulating the 
wrist, elbow, and even the shoulder to some 
extent; and, if the muscles are thoroughly 


relaxed, the hand, when it is stopped in its | 


downward course by the keys, will exhibit 
a tremulous, uncertain motion, resembling 
the quivering of a jelly-conserve. 

To the above exercises of relaxation 


(which may well be undertaken, not only — 


by pianists subjected to cramps, but by any 
student with most beneficial results) may 
be added the practice of staccato, which 
always tends towards relaxation. This 
work should proceed with the same idea 


of weight as applied to the fingers, using — 


the wrist muscles instead of the finger 


muscles, and raising the hand a few inches — 


above the key and allowing it to drop 
quietly without force upon the desired key, 


with the aim ever in view of strength con- — 
servation and falling weight instead of © 


forceful power. 


Through these slow and carefully per-— 


formed exercises, which, one will observe, 
are as natural as if undertaken by a young 


child, one will build up and secure a method © 


of naturalness in playing without exertion 
and possess a reservation of strength which 
is latent, until needed in heavy climactic 
crescendos. Q 


are i 


OU PROBABLY have heard the 
story of the man who interfered in 
a quarrel between another man and 


n Scotland \ the blow received by the 
ace maker is called the “ridding stroke.” ) 
| So, being at heart a genuine musician; but 

having also an inborn instinct for stage 
it “effects, which, in the parlance of the Green 
NG | “Room, are talled © ‘showmanship’; I gen- 
erally suffer the criticism of both musi- 
&|) cians and theatrical folk. The musicians 
©) say that it is disgraceful of me, when I 
MS | show by some of my numbers that I am 
able to interpret serious music in the best 
ll) style, to descend to the latest jazz or 
it ql Broadway hit. At the same time the show- 
‘¢)} man says, “Rubinoff, when you are able to 
uD play the real snappy stuff as you do, why 
| must you inflict the high-brow flummery 
i) on audiences who do not want it?” My 
th | answer to each must be, “No audience is 
“!) composed of one type of personalities. A 
‘t) theatrical audience contains so many types 
‘i) of musical tastes that I try to give some- 
a thing which will give real enjoyment to 
| as many people as possible, in return for 
| the money they have left at the box office. 
' Formerly it was possible to draw a hard 
les ' and fast line between classical and popu- 
i lar music; but so many good composers 

“Fh are now writing so-called popular music, 
ie and so many bad composers are writing 
it ostensibly classical music; that it seems to 
"| be principally a question of whether the 
' title page is printed in colors or black and 
{ white, that decides whether the pages con- 

‘4 tain a Broadway “hit” or a musical mas- 
Ee terpiece. 
iit) Serious musicians ‘often are rather ig- 
‘*) norant as to the meaning of such generally 

| ‘used, or misused, terms as “ragtime,’ 
fol I Gazz, ” “blues,” and so on. Any music, in 
|)’ which the principal notes of the melody 
q fail upon the unaccented beat, instead of 
il!) being struck at the same time as the bass 
notes, or principal accents, may be prop- 
erly called “ragtime.” While the vogue of 
this type of musical rhythms is compara- 

“| tively recent; nevertheless they will be 
wit’ found in the classical works of Beethoven 
and other master composers, under the time 
“) worn alias of “syncopation.” 


A New Music Born 


} ing MUSIC originated in the spon- 
taneous pranks of the soloists of Negro 


layer was clever enough to imitate with 
'| his instrument the neighing of a horse, the 
aughing of a man, the blowing of a steam 
whistle, or any other outlandish noise— 
ial vithout interfering with the rhythmical 
. rogress of the piece—he was said to be 
jazzing it up.” In the better type of jazz, 
hese effects are thought out and planned 
f the highest priced arrangers. 
ue ne next alien musical form was the 
“Diues.” The Negro temperament, which 
given so much to American music, is 
so responsible for this music called 
ues.” This type of music is about what 
ame implies—that is, a mournful song, 
aby the discouraged Negro, generally 
ng with homesickness, loss of a sweet- 
‘or other serious trouble. It is char- 


rnful melody. The St. Lows Blues 
of the early ones) remains an un- 


By the Noted Stage and Radio Personality 
David Rubinoff 


_ Catering to America’s Musical Tastes 


A Conference Secured Especially for Tat EtupE Music MAcazine 


By Orro MEYER 


David Rubinoff was born at Grodno, Russia, September 3, 1897. He began 
study of the violin at five and became a pupil in the Royal Conservatory of 


Warsaw. At fifteen he 


was brought to America and the family settled at 


Pittsburgh, where David led the Forbes High School Orchestra while a student 
and later organized a professional orchestra which went on tour. He then 


Spent ten years in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he had as instructor the well 
known American teacher, Otto Meyer, who was for some years an assistant 


to Prof. Otakar Se 


vcik, and who conducted this interview. With the introduc- 


tion of very fine orchestras in moving picture houses, Mr. Rubinoff became 
a guest conductor, made a sensational hit, and appeared frequently as soloist; 
which has been followed by equal successes in the radio field. 


surpassable example of this style of mu- 
sic; and, in my special arrangement, it is 
one of our most successful numbers. 

Popular music need not necessarily fall 
into any of these three classes; and it need 
not be any less meritorious than so-called 
classical compositions. Had Strauss writ- 
ten such excellent tunes as Play, Fiddle, 
Play or Dancing on the Ceiling, they prob- 
ably would be played on serious concert 
programs. 

I have passed through a long, hard 
schooling in musical training; and it has 
been doubly hard, because I have not been 
contented to be either a musician without 
success or a success without musicianship. 
This has meant that, while I have been 
practicing long hours daily on my chosen 


instrument, and studying the science of 
instrumentation from Berlioz to Stravinsky, 
I have also been studying stage lightings, 
jazz effects, advertising, and all of the 
myriad problems that make a success in 
the show business. I have played all night 
at dances; and I have played in cheap 
movie theaters, where an actor was es- 
teemed fortunate who could finish his act 
without unexpected contributions of bana- 
nas, peanuts, or whatever other missiles 
were at hand. 

Then came Broadway, with a ceaseless 
struggle to find new and original effects 
in orchestration or a violin solo (and only 
the unexpected pleases Broadway). And 
finally came national radio hook-ups, and 
my present tours through the larger cities. 


DAVID RUBINOFF 


As I made my way through each of 
these musical atmospheres I was constantly 
studying and experimenting with the tastes 
of the audiences. I would play classical 
music, then romantic; popular music, then 
rhythmical dance music; and would study 
which brought the most applause. In pro- 
portion to the applause would be the time 
that each type of music would receive on 
my program. Strange to relate, the type 
of music enjoyed in each surrounding 
would not always be what one expected. 
Just as the German, when unusually happy, 
will probably sing, “ch weiss nicht was soll 
es bedeuten, das ich so traurig bin,’ mean- 
ing, “I do not know why I am so sad,” so in 
the midst of theatrical surroundings I have 
found audiences who listened with absolute 
silence to great musical masterpieces. 

When I commenced radio work I was 
able to forget showmanship and to think 
only of musical reactions; for, until we 
have television, the radio audience is af- 


fected only by the sounds which come from 


the microphone. The conductor’s smiles or 
gestures, the lighting of the orchestra, and 
its appearance, cannot go through the 
microphone; so one concentrates only on 
sound, It seems to me that this furnishes 
a more just way of judging the musical 
worth of a program than the performance 
before an audience, as the stage personality 
of a clever artist often can make a suc- 
cess of an uninspired composition. 


Measuring Progress 


URING THE YEARS of my musical 

experiences it has been of the greatest 
interest to me to watch the musical clock 
of the public, to compare it in different 
parts of the country, and in various com- 
munities. We are progressing and, could 
a musician of to-day compare the popular 
music of ten years ago with that of the 
present, he would have to admit that prog- 
ress has been startlingly rapid. One reason 
for this rapid improvement in popular 
taste has been the fact that the success of 
popular music has called to its service the 
greatest composers and instrumentalists of 
the country. I do not wish to hurt the 
feelings of many symphony orchestra con- 
ductors by telling them how many ex- 
symphony concertmasters are playing in 
my orchestra; and, if better brass players 
could be hired, Rubinoff would hire them. 
I have a weakness for brass, dating from 
the time when I first heard Berlioz’s 
“Messe de Morts.” In this celebrated com- 
position (which is seldom performed), be- 
sides a full brass section in the symphony 
orchestra, there are four brass choirs high 
up in the four corners of the room; and, 
instead of the usual two or three kettle- 
drums, there are twenty. In that part of 
the mass expressing the words, “The dead 
shall rise,” all of these brass players and 
kettledrums get into action; and, if the 
dead do not rise, at least the audience finds 
it hard to stay seated, it is so inspiring. 

In seeking original effects I have wished 
to imitate with brass instruments the quick, 
sharp effect of plucked strings; and how 
my poor brass players must have cursed 
this wish of mine, because for them it has 
meant many weary hours of rehearsal and 
many sore lips. 

One great element in my public programs 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A National Board 


Chorus Conducting 


One of my jobs is conducting a high 
school chorus. One-half-hour once a 
week is all the time I am allowed. 
The pupils range from the sixth grade 
through the fourth year of high 
school. Could you suggest a program 
I might carry out through the year, 
that would prove interesting as well 
as instructive? Of course, part-sing- 
ing is well-nigh impossible—as they 
know nothing about it and the time 
doesn’t allow for it. Should I have 
the whole group together every week, 
im the grades one week, and in high 
school the next ?—V. N.S. 


By all means combine all of the pupils 
in the thirty-minute period allowed for 
music. Your program should include a 
few art songs that may be taught by rote, 
selected short songs that make contact with 
social studies, literature, and other subject 
matter in the program of studies, a brief 
period for listening, and provision for 
rounds and use of Latin syllables. 

Books should be supplied, an adequate 
piano, phonograph, and a small library of 
records. It is possible to take a_heter- 
ogeneous group and build up interest in all 
phases of the art of music through proper 
leadership. A program of rote songs only 
will become monotonous. The young people 
have different types of voices and corres- 
ponding limitations in range. It is the 
period of interest in part singing. This 
may be introduced by rounds and simple 
chording devices. There should be enough 
musical initiative in a group of this type 
to do part work. It is not a question of 
the amount of time required, but of the 
approach. The older boys and girls can 
quickly learn the Latin syllables of the 
lower parts. If necessary, use the sixth 
and seventh grade pupils to sing the melody 
with words and teach the bass or bass and 
alto to the upper grade pupils with a rote 
reading approach; that is, the teacher 
should sing the harmonic part with Latin 
syllables and have the pupils imitate while 
observing the notation. The younger pupils 
can join in and later learn the melody with 
words or follow the piano melody quietly. 
In progressive rural schools the plan ot 
having the younger pupils sing the melody 
and the older pupils sing the parts has been 
worked out quite successfully, and the 
pupils are willing to use the same songs 
from term to term because they are trans- 
ferred from the melody to the harmonic 
parts. Further, a large repertoire can be 
acquired. 


Georce L. Linpsay. 


Some Probiems in Pedagogy 


(1) What devices would you use 
to encourage the non-singer ? 

(2) In what grade should the prac- 
tice of writing music be introduced ? 

(3) What are the objectives to be 
gained in the singing of triads? 

(4) Explain how you would con- 
duct rhythm drills. What conditions 


are necessary for the sucgess of such 
drills ? 
(5) What does the pupil learn 
through the singing of rote songs? 
(6) What are the properties of 


musical tone ?—O., A. F, 

(1) All children should be encouraged 
to sing with the group and not segregated 
as non-singers. The timid child will re- 
spond best when he becomes interested 
emotionally in the beauty of the songs. 
You will discover that there are certain 
children who cannot match tones or who 
do not have vocal coérdination. Again the 
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best approach is through imitation. Such 
children could be called upon to. play a 
tone-matching game, such as imitating the 
sounds of whistles, birds, and sounds of 
nature. Later objective devices could be 
used in matching groups of tones with and 
without the use of Latin syllables—do, re, 
mt, fa, sol, la, tt, do. 

(2) Many systems suggest the writing 
of music as soon as the children begin to 
read music, the beginnings of which occur 
in the second grade. Written tonal dicta- 
tion as a formal device usually is introduced 
in the fourth grade. 

(3) The singing of triads or chords is 
used as a preparation for part singing, in 
order to enable individual pupils to sing a 
given part while listening to counterparts 
in a harmonic sense. 

(4) The development of rhythm depends 
upon musical experience. The primary rea- 
son for drill in school music is to confirm 
and test such experience. The formal 
rhythm drills depend upon sight singing 
experience. The rhythmic notation of any 
measure may serve as a pattern for drill 
on the ascending and descending scale. For 
instance, in three-four measure the dotted 
quarter, dotted eighth, and dotted quarter 
notes could be used for practice, by plac- 
ing the rhythmic notation on the blackboard 
and singing three do’s, three ti’s, three la’s, 
and so on, in the descending scale. These 
measure patterns and other patterns could 
be placed on the board and the scale used 
in descending and ascending order. The 
class should change from one 
group to another in miscellaneous order. 

Before such drills are undertaken, how- 
ever, all new measure forms should be dis- 
covered in the context of the song, by a 
comparison of the melodic and rhythmic 
form of the music for each line of words. 
This is necessary for later identification. 

(5) The singing of rote songs is a fun- 
damental experience introducing pupils to 
music education, Rote singing bears the 
same relation to music as a rote learning 
of any language. The practice should be 
maintained throughout grades 1-6 and pos- 
sibly in later grades. It is possible thus 
to teach elaborate unison and part songs to 
children at an early age in advance of their 
sight reading ability. The presentation of 
music is a fine art and depends upon a 
wealth of vital song experience and music 
appreciation presented through the aural 
sense. 


(6) Each musical tone has four proper-~ 


ties: length, pitch, intensity, quality or tim- 

bre. The latter depends upon the vibrating 

medium and the presence of overtones. 
GrorcE L. Lrnpsay. 


The Problem of Eight Grades 
in Two Sections 


(1) Can you give me an outlined 
course of music study with the pupils 
in two groups of the 1st to 4th grades 
and the 5th to 8th grades together? 

(2) Is it possible to teach much 
sight reading with four grades in a 
room ? 

(3) What would you teach beside 
singing? Would you teach anything 
about ororers musical history, and 
so on?—L. D. 


(1) There is no available outlined course 
of study for teaching music in two rooms, 
of grades 1-4 and 5-8. There are, how- 
ever, courses for rural schools, as follows: 

One Book Course for Rural Schools, of 
the Universal Music Series. 
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The Highway of Song, of the Foresman 
Series. 

One Book Course, of the Music Hour 
Series. In connection with this Series, 
there is published a special manual, entitled 
“Music in Rural Education,” which is one 
of the finest contributions so far issued. 

(2) In a single room consisting of 
grades 1-4, periods of music should be 
given from 15 to 20 minutes daily, on four 
days of the week. On the fifth day a 
period should be devoted to music appre- 
ciation and related cultural activities. In 
these grades half of the time should be 
devoted to rote singing of rounds and songs 
in unison. Every lesson should provide a 
few minutes for individual singing of 
familiar songs, each pupil contributing a 
phrase or so. Certain easy songs learned 
by rote should be presented for music read- 
ing from the blackboard and from books 
in the hands of the pupils. 

It is well to start with music of second 
grade difficulty, similar to the simpler type 
of hymn tune or folk song; and, after teach- 
ing the song by rote, teach it with “loo” 
and then the Latin syllables—do, re, mu, fa, 
sol, la, ti, do. Later place the song on the 
board in full notation and direct the chil- 
dren to sing from notation using the Latin 
syllables. Test the reading-recall ability of 
the pupils by having the class to sing 
phrases in miscéllaneous order, asking indi- 
vidual pupils to find do, re, mi, and so forth, 
on the blackboard. The reading ability 
of the class will improve gradually, and 
material of third grade may be introduced 
during the second semester. By varying 
the material, the older pupils will retain 
their interest and act as leaders in guiding 
the class. 

Some technical work should be done, such 
as the presentation of the simpler facts of 
notation; devices for key finding; and the 
names of the lines and spaces of the staff. 
Each lesson should be a program with cer- 
tain time for review and certain time for 
new work. 

In grades 5-8 the same plan may be 
introduced, using material for the fourth 
grade at first and increasing the difficulty 
as the ability of the group will warrant it. 
Secure copies of the teachers’ manuals of 
the more recent publications. 

(3) Both classes should have lessons in 
music appreciation. Recorded music is 
available in units for rural schools. Any 
regular plan, however, could be modified so 
as to strike an average of grading for the 
different groups. Some of the activities 
that might be carried on occasionally, in 
addition to regular lessons in music appre- 
ciation, are rhythm orchestra, glee club, 
solo singing, voice lessons, rhythmic activi- 
ties such as formal dances, free expression 
to recorded music, music memory contests, 
song dramatization, and operetta. 

Georce L. Linpsay. 


Excusing School Children 


for Music Lessons 


Would you kindly tell me where 
T can get information cs to what the 

cifferent states do ebout excusing 
supile from the public schools for 
their music lessons? — have lived in 
New York and in Michigan, and in 
both states music is considered part 
of a child’s education and he may 
be excused during the school period 
for the music lesson. In Pennsylvania 
the schools do not seem to codperate 
with music teachers as perhaps they 
might. The mothers of musical chil- 
dren are interested to know how 
other states treat the music lesson 
problem.—O, T. 


The question of permitting children te 
take private music lessons during schoo) | 
has been answered by the Department of | 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania as fol- 
lows: “Regulations Relative to Excusing | 
Pupils from Attendance at School to Take 
Music Lessons.” 

“The question of allowing children to — 
absent themselves from school that ‘they | 
may take music lessons is a question for 
the local superintendent to decide provided | 
the following conditions are met :— 

“When a pupil is excused for this 
purpose the period for the music les- 

son should be so arranged as not to 

interfere with the program of work | 

which the pupil is following in school. | 

The teacher should send the teacher | 

of the public school or the principal a 

written statement at the close of each | 

lesson, giving the exact time the child 
came for the lesson and the exact time __ 
he left. The parent should file a state- 
ment with the principal to the effect 
that the child was absent during this 
time for the purpose mentioned.” 

Many school systems provide class piano 
instruction in the schools. Students in high 
school may now receive credit toward 
graduation for applied music study taken 
with professional teachers. A stagger sys- 
tem is used when pupils are excused from | 
school work; that is, the lesson time ise 
varied so that the same school subject will +} 
not be affected each week. 

Various plans have been adopted by nu- 
merous school districts of Pennsylvania to 
cope with the problem. In some cases 
private studios are situated conveniently 
near the public schools, and in other cases 
private teachers give the lessons in the 
school when space will permit. The whole 
question is one of codperation between the 
local school authorities and the music teach- 
ers and parents concerned. 5: 

For information regarding various prac- 
tices and regulations, apply to the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
New York, or to the state departments of — 
instruction of various states. 
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Courses in Music Study 


Please send me some helps in 
courses of study for public school 
music, high school and grades. 

—M. B. W 


There are state courses of study in music 
which may be obtained on request 7 
State Departments of Education. Some 
have single adoption of particular ares 
and use the method suggested in the 
Teachers’ Manuals. Apply to the various — 
companies for copies of the material and 
methods. ; 

The larger cities have their own courses 
of study. Apply to some of those nearest 
to your locality. I am forwarding courses © 
and lists of material used in Philadelphia. 

GeorcE L. Linpsay. 


Development of Part Singing 


May I have the statement regard- 
ing choral procedure referred to in 
cone issue of February, 1933, in your 

Jusic Supervisors’ Forum ?—G. i. J. 


The procedure for the development of 
part singing is discussed in the Musi 
Supervisors’ Forum of February, 1933. 1 
am forwarding a copy of the plan which is 
quite similar to the briefer statement made 
in THE Erune. { 

Georce L. Linpsay. 


\FYAHE MUSIC AND ACTION of 
this opera (“Siegfried, ” the third of 


| the ‘Ring’ operas) is in direct con- 
| trast to the other three, being in the main 
(gay and joyous. Even the comic element 
| requently appears in the role of Mime, 
the ugly, mischievous dwarf. Many motives 
jalready met with are again heard, and 
) new ones are introduced. Space will per- 
|mit the presentation of but a few of the 
} most important of these. These new mo- 
| tives comprise the principal material em- 
ployed in three scenes often heard on 
symphony programs—Forest Murmurs, 
Siegfried Idyl, and Awakening of Briinn- 
| hilde. 

i After the death of Siegmund, Sieglinde 


ad, at the behest of Briinnhilde, fled into 
the deep, dark forest to the east, in which 
“now dwelt the fierce dragon, Fafner, 
guarding the fatal treasure which the two 
‘giants had received as a reward for the 
building of Walhalla. In the solitude of 
the forest she lived and gave birth to 
ther son, Siegfried, whom Wotan had 
‘hoped would be able to wrest the treasure 
‘from the Dragon, restore it to the Rhine, 
‘and thus enable the gods to regain their 
‘lost powers. At the time of her premature 
‘death she has entrusted the child to the 
‘care of Mime, a dwarfish smith who has 
his forge and dwelling in a large cavern 
n the forest. 

As the curtain rises on the opening 
yscene there is revealed the cavern with a 
large opening at the back through which 
iis a hg the sunlit forest. In the fore- 


Mime, with angry Drentations, is 
jforging a new sword for Siegfried, who 
derives malicious pleasure in breaking all 
\the blades the dwarf fashions. He has 
made many efforts to weld the fragments 
of Stegmund’s sword, but without any suc- 
cess, and those of his own fashioning are 
easily broken by the impudent young Sieg- 
fried. At the time of her death Sieglinde 
had revealed to Mime the fact that her 
child was. destined to become a fearless 
hero who, with the aid of the united frag- 
ments of Siegmund’s weapon, would over- 
come the dragon, regain the ring (fash- 
joned from the Rhinegold) and aid the 
gods by restoring it to the Rhinemaidens. 
‘The crafty Mime has nurtured the child 
and reared him in the hope that Siegfried 
may recover the hoarded gold and thus 
enable him (Mime) to become master of 
he Nibelungs. 

_ Siegfried, who has reached early man- 
(®\hood, has spent much of his life in the 
‘forest developing a strong body and ac- 
quiring an intimate knowledge of the 
abits of birds and wild animals. He has 
‘demanded a sword for a weapon. Mime 
‘has striven unavailingly to weld the sword 
of Sicgmund. He has repeatedly fashioned 
swords of other metal but each time they 
ha Fe been easily broken by Siegfricd. The 
‘one thing that the smith has been able 
to fashion successfully for the youth is a 
silver horn which he carries on a chain 
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and upon which he has learned to sound 
his call. 

While Mime is laboring at the forge 
Siegfried rushes in from the wood, joy- 
ously leading a bear which he has cap- 
tured. Mime is afraid and attempts to hide 
behind the anvil. Siegfried laughs scorn- 
fully at the cowering dwarf and frees the 
bear. He then takes up the sword which 
has been newly finished and with one 
blow on the anvil breaks it, with renewed 
expressions of scorn. Mime recounts all 
the care he has showered upon him since 
birth—that he has been both mother and 
father to him. 

Siegfried, the courageous and pure of 
heart, cannot believe that this hideous 
gnome can be his father. He has seen the 
reflection of his own fair features in the 
limpid waters of a pool and he can see not 
the slightest resemblance. Further, he 
scorns and detests the craftiness and in- 
sincerity of the dwarf. He demands in- 
formation concerning his parents. Mime 
attempts to evade and mislead him but is 
finally forced to reveal the truth. Little by 
little the youth learns that his mother 
had given him the name of Siegfried, that 
his heroic father had been slain in com- 
bat, and that his only heritage consists of 
the fragments of his father’s sword. At 
this revelation he flies into a rage and 
orders the smith to weld the pieces of the 
sword together so that he may have a 
weapon worthy of his strength and cour- 
age and which will enable him to go forth 
into the world to fulfill his destiny. He de- 
mands that it shall be forged at once— 
then impatiently rushes out into the forest. 

Mime is in despair, for he can neither 
manage the rebel steel nor the turbulent 
and impatient youth. As he yields to these 
discouraging reflections a stranger, heavily 
muffled in a dark cloak and carrying a 
spear, enters the cave. This is none other 
than the god Wotan, though he strives to 
conceal his identity by calling himself the 
Wanderer. He desires to rest and offers 
to repay hospitality by giving wise counsel. 
He recounts the story of the ring and 
finally tells the dwarf that Fafner will be 
slain by the sword which had been used 
by Siegmund, the Walsung, and that only 
he who knows no fear can succeed in 
welding the sword. Mime is overcome with 
fright for he knows he can never succeed. 


Siegfried Forges His Sword 


IEGFRIED RETURNS and asks 

for the sword. Mine now undertakes 
to develop a sense of fear in the youth 
by telling him of the terrifying dragon, 
but this only serves to arouse his impa- 
tience. Finally Siegfried snatches the 
pieces of the sword and sets to work. He 
reduces the metal to filings and, as he 
sings a joyous song, proceeds to forge 
it. During this interval the dwarf becomes 
lost in wonder as he realizes that it is this 
fearless youth who is to weld the sword. 
He then conceives a plan for preparing 
an enchanted draught which he will offer 
to Siegfried after the dragon has been 
slain. A few drops will induce a deep sleep 


whereupon Mime can seize the treasure 
he has so ardently coveted. Siegfried com- 
pletes the forging and fitting of the mar- 
velous sword, he tempers it and, with a 
powerful blow, splits the anyil. The dwarf 
falls to the ground in a paroxysm of 
terror. 

Action next takes place in the forest 
before the cavern in which Fafner guards 
the treasure. In the darkness outside 
Alberich keeps watch in the hope that he 
may find means of regaining his lost treas- 
ure. Wotan arrives in a storm and, now 
realizing that the ring bears a curse, as- 
sures Alberich that he does not desire it. 
Fafner is awakened and warned of the 
approaching danger but he refuses to sur- 
render the ring, even to save his life. 
Wotan, warning Alberich that he has only 
Mime to fear, laughingly departs and 
Alberich hides in a cleft in the rocks as 
day breaks. 

Mime and Siegfried arrive—Mime still 
striving to instill a feeling of fear in Sieg- 
fried by telling how the fearful dragon 
seizes all who approach him and how his 
victims are consumed by a venomous froth 
exuding from his terrible jaws, or hows 
he sometimes crushes his victims in the 
coils of his. long tail. 

Siegfried bids him begone and then rests 
under a large tree and thinks of the mother 
whose love and caresses he has so greatly 
missed. His dreaming becomes pervaded 
by the soft forest murmurs—a bird sings 
joyously overhead and he regrets that he 
cannot understand its language. He cuts 
a reed and endeavors to answer its song, 
but soon gives up the task as hopeless and 
sounds a joyous call on his horn. 

At this call the dragon appears and Sieg- 
fried advances to meet him. The dragon 
attempts to spurt a deadly venom upon 
him but Siegfried avoids him and, when 
the dragon raises his great body in an 
effort to throw himself upon his antago- 
nist, Siegfried quickly leaps forward and 
plunges his sword into its heart. As Sieg- 
fried withdraws his sword his hand is 
covered with the burning blood which 
gushes from the wound and he lifts his 
hand to his lips. As he tastes the blood 
of the dragon his attention is again at- 
tracted by the song of the bird, the mean- 
ing of which he is now able to understand. 
He is advised to take possession of the 
ring and the tarnhelm, the powers of 
which are revealed to him. He enters the 
cave to secure them. 

Mime and Alberich enter and engage 
in a bitter quarrel. As Siegfried returns 
with the ring and magic helmet Mime 
solicitously offers his refreshing (?) 
draught. The voice of the bird reveals 
his perfidious purpose and, ‘as he persists, 
Siegfried slays him with a blow and 
throws his body into the cave with the 
heaped treasure and rolls the body of 
the dragon before the opening. 


Siegfried is Led to Briinnhilde 


E LIES DOWN to rest and the 
voice of the bird again comes to him 
telling that on a solitary rock, completely 


surrounded by flame, sleeps the loveliest 
of women—Briinnhilde—awaiting him who 
is brave enough to pierce the flame and 
waken her. The bird offers to show the 
way ard the young hero springs up joy- 
ously to follow. 


As the day draws to its close he ascends 
a rough mountain side when he finds his 
way barred by Wotan. The god now 
realizes that the awakening of Briinnhilde 
will mean the eventual downfall of the 
race of gods and he desires to delay this 
as long as possible. He warns Siegfried 
against the flame girdled rock: 


Fire-clouds are rolling, 

Flame-tongues are shooting; 

Roaring and writhing, hither they come. 
A light flood illumines thy head; 
Right soon the blaze will devour thee. 
Go back then, foolhardy boy! 


Finding that the impetuous youth has no 
fear of the fire, he bars the way with his 
lance. With a single blow Siegfried cleaves 
it in twain and proceeds on his way. He 
reaches the summit, sounds his call upon 
his horn and plunges into the flames. They 
gradually abate, the smoke disappears, and 
Siegfried reaches the topmost rock on 
which Briinnhilde is sleeping. 


He has ceased sounding his horn, and 
looks about him in amazement. He first 
perceives the noble steed, Grane, sleeping 
in the shadow of a fir tree. Then glitter- 
ing armor attracts him and he finds an 
armed warrior asleep with head enclosed 
in a helmet. He detaches the helmet to 
make the sleeper more comfortable. To 
enable the sleeper to breathe more com- 
fortably he cuts the metal thongs and re- 
moves the armor. Instead of a warrior 
there is revealed to him the lovely form 
of a woman with magnificent tresses, 
clothed in a flowing white garment. His 
heart is greatly troubled and he calls upon 
the memory of his mother to aid him. For 
the first time he is conscious of a sense 
of fear. This is the first woman he has 
seen. He thinks she may be his beloved 
mother. He calls upon her to wake but 
receives no response. Finally he kneels 
and presses a long kiss upon her lips— 
Briinnhilde opens her eyes. She raises 
herself and sings a joyous hymn to the sun, 
from whose beams she has so long’ been 
banished. 


Sun, I hail thee! 

Hail, O light! 

Hail, O rodiant day! 

Hail, O earth in thy glory! 


She asks what hero has awakened her 
and Siegfried replies that he had burst 
through the flame and that it was his kiss 
which awakened her. He blesses the 
mother who bore him and the earth which 
nourished him that he might experience 
the happiness of this day. Briinnhilde joins 
him in the song of gratitude. She tells him 
she is not his mother but that she is one 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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NORWEGIAN 

By Epvarp GrigG 
It is worthy of note that Grieg developed 
and presented to the world an entirely 
new style of writing which was peculiarly 
his own. He _ studied composition with 
German masters, and his earlier works 
reflect this influence. Very soon, however, 
his own style began to assert itself and 
he used the folk songs and folk lore of 
his beloved Norway for inspiration. There 
is a freshness in Grieg’s music that is al- 
ways stimulating and invigorating alike to 


listener and performer. The piece here pre-" 


sented is one of the lesser known works 
and should prove a welcome addition to 
the repertoire of the many ardent Grieg ad- 
mirers. 

Observe carefully the sustained notes in 
the upper voice of the right hand. While 
the soprano voice remains in suspension, 
the alto is very active. This is an effect 
typical of Grieg—one that he utilizes fre- 
quently. 

In the second section note the phrasing 
in the right hand—very important—also the 
sudden sforgzandos on the last beat of the 
measures. A wide range of dynamics should 
be recognized, from pianissimo to fortissi- 
mo, all clearly indicated. 


THE VEL i enemy 
By ELLA KETTERER 

A new piece for first graders, by Miss 
Ketterer, whose works are familiar to 
many teachers. This little tune remains in 
the five-finger position throughout, uses 
only quarter notes and half notes, and is 
accompanied by appropriate words. 

The small, vigorous number may be used 
as a rote piece or as a study in sight read- 
ing. It is in an easy key—G major—and 
is in four-four time. 


FEBRUARY TWILIGHT 
By BErnarp WAGNESS 

The title of this piece renders it par- 
ticularly apropos for the February issue of 
Tue Erupe. It could find a proper niche 
on the seasonal programs used by so 
many teachers—that is on programs in 
which titles indicate a definite season. A 
mid-winter program, for example, is often 
arranged to contain pieces the titles of 
which have to do with skating, sledding, 
snow, ice, and so on. Teachers find this 
plan effective in adding a distinctive touch 
to various pupils concerts—an important 
factor in these days of radio programs. 

February Twilight is in the form of a 
reverie. It begins in E major and modu- 
lates through several keys. The rhythm, 
too, is variably four-four, two-four and 
three-four. The text contains numerous 
directions for interpretation and the musi- 
cal terms with their meanings are given 
here, in the order of their appearance: 
andante e tranquillo—slowly and_ peace- 
fully; sempre espressivo—always express- 
ively; piu P—a little more softly; Poco 
accel—a little acceleration; meno imosso— 
less motion, slower; subito P—suddenly 
soft; sostenuto—sustained;  allegretto— 
light and lovely; andantino con moto— 
slowly, with motion; allargando—a broad- 
ening effect, both slower and louder; 
pochetto rit—smallest ritard. 


QUASI VALSE 
By A. GRETCHANINOFF 
As the title suggests, this composition 
had its inspiration in the waltz. The tempo 
is moderato, although a little well rounded 
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rubato may be employed with good effect. 
Be careful to observe the two-note slurs 
which play such an important part 
throughout the waltz. Because of the 
necessary rapidity of movement, there is 
no time to slur these groups in the usual 
manner. However, a slight plucking of the 
finger (as in playing staccato) on the last 
note of each slurred pair will approximate 
the effect without imposing strain on the 
fingers or the wrists. 

Pedal strictly as marked and carefully 
observe the sustained basses beginning in 
measure 11. Play this music in a light and 
cheerful manner and in a style somewhat 
reminiscent of Chopin. 


MARCH OF PROGRESS 

By Freperick A. WILLIAMS 
Let the rhythm be crisp and well de- 
fined, in playing this march. This implies 
sharp accents, clean attack and release, and 
care in the use of the pedal to avoid blurr- 
ing. It is suggested that forearm attack 
be used for the most part, especially for 
the left hand octaves. It would be well, 
too, when playing the repeated chords in 
the first theme, right hand (the sixteenth 
followed by the eighth) to play both 


chords with one arm impulse. Besides 
making the performance easier this technic 
gives sprightliness and snap to the 


rhythm. A separate arm attack for each 
chord on the other hand is apt to sound 
stolid and clumsy. 

The piece opens in the key of F major. 


“The second section, beginning with measure 


17, is in B-flat major, the subdominant key. 
The first theme reénters and is followed 
by a new theme again in the key of B- 
flat major. The first theme makes a third 
entry—D. C.—and the piece comes to a 
fortissimo close at Fine. 


MENUET CLASSIQUE 
By Ciara GrecorY BRIDGE 

According to musical historians the 
menuet originated in the middle of the 
seventeenth century at Poitou, France. It 
takes its name from the French adjective 
menu, meaning small. Obviously the allu- 
sion is to the small steps of the dancers. 
This dance quickly became fashionable in 
Paris, since it was a great favorite with 
Louis XIV. Charles II established it at 
the English Court, where it enjoyed great 
popularity, particularly between the years 
1730 and 1770. During this time a special 
menuet was composed each year for the 
celebration of the King’s birthday. It was 
danced at very slow tempo, but the tempo 
for instrumental performance was always 
quicker. It is interesting to note that the 
menuet has survived the other old dance 
forms and frequently has its place in both 
the sonata and the symphony. Beethoven, 
although he did not abandon the menuet, 
transformed it into the more lively scherzo 
and made frequent use of this form in his 
sonatas and symphonies. 

This menuet by Clara Gregory Bridge 
is classic in character and preserves the 
flavor of the sold menuet. Keep a steady 
even tempo, playing as gracefully as pos- 
sible, and follow phrase markings meticu- 
lously. 


GRAY SKY 
By EvANGELINE LEHMAN 
The rolling left hand of this piece is in- 
tended to call up a picture of rolling ‘sea, 
drifting clouds and sea gulls in flight, as 
indicated by the appended verse. 


Extended pedal may be used as marked, 
and the left hand should be rolled rather 
than fingered. The right hand should carry 
the melody with the best singing tone at 
the command of the performer. An inter- 
esting progression is effected by the suc- 
cession of augmented chords used in 
measures 17 and 18. Here the pedal is 
to be changed on each quarter. At 
measure 19 resume as: before, and let the 
music fade quietly at the end—pianissimo 
and ritard. 


DANCING SHADOWS 
By JTRENE RopGErs 

New and interesting additions to the 
piano teaching literature reach us, from 
time to time, from the clever pen of Irene 
Rodgers, a resident of Seattle, Washington. 
Dancing Shadows is one of a set of six 
octave studies which the writer had the 
pleasure of examining while they were still 
in manuscript; and it is with pleasure that 
he greets the official.début of this charm- 
ing number as presented to Etude readers. 

The forearm rather than the wrist will 
be brought into play in this number, since 
legato octaves are called for and it is 
obviously impossible to play wrist octaves 
legato. The motion used in playing legato 
octaves is rather difficult to describe away 
from the keyboard. Briefly it may be said 
that they are played semiglissando; that 
is, the hand is kept close to the keyboard, 
the arm supplying motive power, and the 
motion used is a gliding one over the surface 
of the keys, with just enough pressure to 
make the keys “speak.” Both right and 
left hands will find. practice in this num- 
ber. In the second section the left hand 
carries the melody in octaves. The entire 
set of octave studies by Miss Rodgers will 
repay examination and will be found, by 
many, a welcome change from the con- 
ventional octave studies of old. 


CASTANET DANCE 

By GerorGEs BIzET 
This Castanet Dance is a bit from “Car- 
men,’ arranged as a second grade piano 
piece by William M. Felton. It is taken 
from the second act of the opera at the 
point where the principal, Carmen, is sing- 
ing and dancing in an effort to win over 
Don José, a Spanish soldier. Carmen. is a 
Gypsy girl and is trying to persuade Don 
José to desert home and country for her. 
The castanets click an accompaniment 
to her dancing, and the rhythm is sharply 
marked throughout. The tempo is alle- 
gretto. Use the pedal exactly as marked. 
Try if possible to hear this number in the 
opera or as played by a good orchestra 
over the radio. Such a hearing will help in 

the matter of interpretation. 


THE FAIRIES NUPTIAL MARCH 
By Gerorce L, SPAULDING 

Here is an interesting little novelty 
number written for left hand alone. Ex- 
perienced teachers find it expedient to 
assign such left hand pieces at intervals 
to their students. Such assignments re- 
sult in better use of the pedal, for one 
thing, and also to cleaner themadizing in 
left hand work generally. 

The Fairies Nuptial March is in the ap- 
proved form of a march and opens with 
the blare of fairy trumpets. The first sec- 
tion consists of chords against a triplet 
figure; and it will probably entail very 
careful practice. In the second section the 
melody appears in the lower voice against 
a chord accompaniment in the upper 
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4 
voices. Let the lower voice sing out “a la 
trombone,” while the upper voices respond } 
with the precision of drumbeats. 


DANCE OF THE GNOMES 
By F, A. WILLiAMs 

This little number, in the key of A 
minor, is designed to develop - style, | 
phrasing and finger legato. It begins | 

allegretto—light and lively. In the’ rig 
hand use clearly articulated finger work | 
and let the left supply the dance rhythm. 
In the second section, beginning with | 
measure 17, the hands play in unison. The | 
first four measures are played forte, and | 
are answered in the next four measures, | 
played piano. Let the tonal contrast be | 
well marked, and play the entire piece | 
with imagination, and a certain puckish 
humor. P| 
An interesting little recital piece which 
measures up well to teaching requirement 


RONDO 
By W. A. Mozart : 
This Rondo is from the “Sonata, N 

13, in D,” by Mozart. The word sonata | 
means literally sound piece; and the term |. 
was used during the 17th and 18th cen 
turies to designate any instrumental pie 
as opposed to the cantata, which meant 
course, a piece to be sung. The term at fi 
was rather loosely applied. Later it too 
on definite meaning and was used 
describe a certain form of composition. The 
sonata form was developed by Haydn and |) 
Mozart and brought to its highest state o 
development by Beethoven. It is the form 
upon which the concerto, the overture, 
symphony, and of course the sonata itself, 
are based. Usually a sonata consists of 
three or more movements. The rondo form 
was frequently used for the last of these 
movements. The rondo form, in itself, i 
interesting and is characterized by the fac 
that the first theme is always heard af 
each new theme—similar to the “rounds” 
of an earlier day. The rondo form was 
first brought into practical shape by Karl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, and it has been 
used since by practically all master com-= | 
posers. 
In playing this music, keep in mind the- 
delicacy which characterizes all of Mozart's 
works, and remember, too, that this musi 
was conceived for the harpsichord, one 0 
the forerunners of the modern piano, the 
tone of which was considerably thinner and 
far less sustained than that produced by 
the piano of the present day. The work 
here presented, is well edited. Follow t 
markings closely and the result will 
satisfactory. 


OLD KING COLE 
By ALEXANDER BENNETT 
This easy second grade piece makes goo 
use of the drop, roll, phrasing attack. Th 
title is of course familiar to all childre 
from Mother Goose days. It will be foune 
a good plan to have pupils play this pie 
without pedal. This procedure forces the — 
fingers to provide the necessary /egato an¢ 
also makes the phrases more distinct. 


BABY’S EYES 
By RosaAMOND THORNE 
Herein the melody alternates betwee 
right and left hand, making each hand | 
turn the accompanist. The little piece is — 
in the form of a lullaby and should drone” 
along in drowsy fashion. In difficulty it 
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Fourth and Fifth Fingers 


I read your’ “Teachers’ Round 
Table’ and find it an invaluable 
source of information. I have a pupil 
| sixteen years of age. She has taken 
a lessons about six years. When she 

lays such pieces as the Military 

' Pol aaise by Chopin or Country 
Gardens by Grainger, she cannot 
play all the chords correctly, because 
she cannot neach far enough between 
the third and fourth and _ fifth 
f fingers. Have I neglected anything in 
4 her instruction to cause this? If so, 
please advise what could be done 
about it. She wishes to make music 
her profession. Should she be _ dis- 
couraged on account of this? What 
would you suggest suitable material 
for her to study?—M. R. (Ohio). 


i 

Do not worry about your talented and 
advanced sixteen year old girl whose hand- 
| span and reach are insufficient. Isidor 
'Philipp’s “Exercises in Extension for the 
Fingers,” judiciously used, will help to 
remedy this (guard carefully against ex- 
cessive hand strain in these); also Doe- 
ring’s “Octave Exercises and Etudes, Opus 
Along with her other work she should 
“Sea 
m C 


No. 1, by Scriabin; Lento (“a Pierrot 
\Piece’), by Cyril Scott; The Sunken 
Cathedral, by Debussy ; Prelude in C-sharp 
‘minor; Prelude in G minor; and Prelude 
lin B minor (Book 1), by Rachmaninoff. 


Child Who Cannot Read 


} 

| Would you kindly advise me how 

to go about teaching the piano to a 

little six year old child who does not 

as yet know how to read or write? 
—H. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Such a beginner, like all beginners, old 
, jor young, should be first taught by rote 
or ear—then by note. It is quite possible 
for children to learn to read music with- 
lout knowing their letters. My own boy 
‘read music long before words. You will 
find helpful material on the “Teachers’ 
, Round Table” page of the recent July 
« Jand August issues. 


j 


| Starting Transposition 


The object of my writing to you 
concerns one of my youngest pupils, 
in whom I am very much interested. 
She has a very brilliant mind and is 

very intelligent for one so young. She 
{ is eight and a half years of age. All 
i this information is to enable you to 
4 give me some hints and suggestions 
: to further her studies? She can tell 
me such intervals as seconds, thirds, 
fourths and fifths; whether major, 
minor, perfect, and so on. In_ear 
training, she has absolute pitch. Now 
as to transposition, I have not started 
her out in that study yet, as I would 
like to know your opinion first. 

I am very much interested in the 
Teachers’ Round Table as conducted 
by you. I certainly read every bit of it. 

—Mrs. H. R. (Iowa). 


With a pupil possessed of “absolute 
pitch,” you are naturally, impressed by the 
gifted girl’s ears. Almost all teachers are 
nduly awed by this aptitude, and are usu- 
ally lax in calling the pupil’s “bluff,” by 
1ot insisting on severe training along lines 
itt which the absolute pitch is of little help. 
‘In answer to your inquiry about trans- 
position, develop the girl into a fine sight- 
‘reader, using every possible means—in- 
cluding transposition—to accomplish this. 
The solid foundation of a good technical 
‘acility and control must be laid immediately. 
By avoiding dull, repetitious exercises, 
using only highly concentrated technical 
naterial, the “brilliant mind and keen in- 
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telligence” can be ultilized to the limit. 
Such children (as, alas; we all know, too 
well!) forced to face the hard realities of 
continued, concentrated effort, frequently 
lose interest in their work. If she rebels, 
clamp down gently but firmly on her—if 
you are sure of her outstanding talent. 
The rebellion, properly squelched, will not 
last long. 


When to Study Pedal 


I do not know just when I should 
start the study of the pedal, or arpeg- 
gios, chords, and so on. It would be 
very helpful if you would give some 
suggestions along these  lines.— 

D. L. B. (Massachusetts). 


“Chords” of two and three tones— 
in major, minor, and diminished forms— 
single and both hands—must be taught in 
the first term of lessons. Pedal should be 
used with them whenever isolated chords 
are played, but not, at first, when two 
chords of changing harmonies are used. In 
order to achieve a complete “letting go” 
on such single chords, have the student 
put the damper pedal down as he prepares 
the notes on the tops of the keys; the 
chord is then played while the arms bound 
up lightly and fall into the lap. The pedal 
is left on, so that he may listen to the 
sound of the chord after it is played. Scales 
and arpeggios should also be taught in the 
first term, but not with the underpassing 
of the thumb. The major scale cycle is 
worked in so-called tetrachords (note 
fingering) : 

Ex.1 


Arpeggios are first learned by hand- 
crossing, as follows: 


ethin, 


Ex.2 rh. 
wi sh 
Fi 3 5 be 
: ———— 
¢ 
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A Hard Touch 


I am twenty-three years old, and 
am making the art of piano playing 
my business and pleasure. 

My greatest trouble at the piano 
is in getting rid of a hard touch, I 
am making progress in my efforts to 
obtain a warm, singing tone, but at a 
very slow rate. I have very thin arms 
and wrists, and bony fingers. Would 
an attempt to fatten and broaden my 
hands and arms make it easier for 
me to improve my tone quality? 
Would you suggest any exercises that 
might benefit me? So far I have re- 
frained from exercising, because I be- 
lieved it was more a matter of mind 
than muscle, and because I was told 
that the wrong kind of exercise could 
impair one’s technic. I know, any- 
way, fhat I would feel a lot better 
mentally if I did not have “skinny” 
arms.—J. C. (New Jersey). 


Possession of a warm, rich, singing tone 
seems to come naturally to persons with 
round, plump bodies, solid, heavy arms, and 
broad hands and fingers. As you know, 


such persons are often easy going, phleg- 
matic, or even lazy. I am inclined to think 
that the beautiful tone comes as much as a 
result of temperamental and dispositional 
qualities as from physical conformation. A 
heavily built person uses his weight natur- 
ally, and is not inclined to “push” his tone, 
since he finds it too strenuous, and also 
unnecessary to exert himself. (On the 
other hand, such “stylish stout” pianists 
often have great difficulty in acquiring 
enough percussive bite in their playing to 
ward off monotony.) 

Yet, among pianists noted for beautiful 
tone quality, you will find many of the 
bony, long fingered type. They 
learned early that the best method for im- 
proving their singing quality was to prac- 
tice such simple weight and rotation ex- 
ercises as are advocated by William Mason 
in his “Touch and Technic,” and Tobias 
Matthay in his “Relaxation Studies,” and 
“The Rotation Principle and its Mastery.” 
You, too, ought to follow in their steps, by 
practicing exercises in which your fingers 
never play a single tone without first con- 
tacting the key with the finger tip, letting 
the weight of the arm depress the key by 
lightly sinking into it. Note carefully that 
the arm and hand should ride gently in and 
out of the key, with the wrist remaining 
high even after the tone is played. 

Of all the hokum that has been dis- 
seminated on the subject of weight playing, 
the worst is the dropping of the arm and 
wrist as the key is played, since this act 
results only in a forced pumping down 
of the whole mechanism, completely up- 
setting the control and quality of the tone. 

Physical exercise would certainly bene- 
fit you, too; only you must be careful to 
avoid Indian clubs, dumb-bells and bars 
(no humor intended!), which excessively 
contract the hand and finger muscles. 

Swimming, well done under expert in- 
struction, is the best exrecise for musicians; 
for it puts on weight where it is needed, 
builds smooth, well codrdinated muscles, 
stimulates deep rhythmic breathing, and 
teaches valuable relaxation control. Some- 
day a great teacher will appear who will 
give his pupils piano lessons in one room, 
and swimming instructions across the hall. 
“From Pool to Piano” might be his slogan. 
Besides enjoying unprecedented popularity, 
he will turn out students who play with 
rich, relaxed tone, and excellently co- 
ordinated articulation. He might even pro- 
duce champions in both lines! 


Keeping the Pupil Home 


I am thinking of keeping my six 
year old son at home from school this 
first year and teaching him music—all 
he can take of piano and theory, his- 
tory, and appreciation of music. He 
is very interested in music and has 
just completed Williams’ “Nothing 
Hasier: Adventures of Ten Little 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land.’ Can 
you, or rather will you, make some 
suggestions as to methods and mate- 
rials? 

Do you know of any picture cut- 
outs or books to color along any of 
these lines? Or, by any miraculous 
chance, is there a book for little tots, 
combining these? 

Just how much theory and key- 
board harmony is it advisable to teach 
a child of his age? Can you suggest 
some system to follow in this? I 
missed out on harmony until college 
days and, realizing how much I lost, 
I resolved that my children should 
grow up with music in all its phases 
as a part of them.—Mrs. C. O. B. 
(Oklahoma), 


You must be careful not to soak your 
young son with music to the saturation 


point. I should certainly not recommend 
you to keep him entirely from school. If 
necessary, you could let him miss some 
afternoor sessions, when he is especially 
engrossed in his music. If you are sure 
that he is gifted, teach him now that music 
is not all play. Show him by frequent, short 
periods of hard, concentrated work, that the 
fun comes from the accomplishment. Be 
sure not to tire him by sessions that are 
too long and exhausting, for there is no 
quicker way to kill interest. 

He is now ready for Mary Bacon 
Mason’s “Folk Songs and Famous Pic- 
tures,’ an admirable book with colored 
cut-outs and other splendid features. Later, 
you might use Miss Bacon’s second book, 
“First Year Classics and Foundation Har- 
mony.” 

Play good phonograph records to the 
boy constantly, and do not say much about 
them; take him occasionally to part of a 
fine recital; as a special treat, let him 
stay up some nights to hear a first-class 
radio concert by a great artist or orches- 
tra; play duets with him (see “Miniature 
Duets for Teacher and Pupil,” and “Minia- 
ture Duets for Two,” by Jessie L. Gay- 
nor) ; teach him to “conduct” simple phono- 
graph records; let him make up dances 
to records and radio performances. You 
will be surprised how this develops him 
musically, and how well he will dance. 
Teach him to sing all sorts of simple songs 
at sight, without accompaniment; have him 
learn to play other instruments by ear, 
allowing him to choose the instrument he 
wants. 

You should constantly sing with him or 
play for him to sing. You might find the 
following books helpful: “New Songs’ for 
New Voices,” edited by Louis Untermeyer 
and Clara and David Mannes; “Jolly 
Jinks” Song Book, and “Ring-Go-Round” 
Song Book by Reed. 

Harmony and theory can be taught 
painlessly along the way. My own children 
used such terms as “diminished seventh,” 
“dominant seventh,” “cadence,” “phrase,” 
“triad,” and so on, long before they knew 
the technical meaning of such terms. The 
following might be useful to you: “Key- 
board Harmony for Juniors,” by Elizabeth 
Gest; “Adventures with Chords and 
Tunes,” by Elizabeth Newman; ‘Keyboard 
Harmony with Illustrative Piano Pieces,” 
by Buenta Carter. Any of these books may 
be secured through the publishers of THE 
ETupeE. 

You may not make your boy into a pro- 
fessional; but, if you plan your campaign 
intelligently and stick to it determinedly, 
you will, I am sure, be gratified with the 
result. He will become a better equipped, 
finer and happier man because of it. 


Musical Theory 


Several persons have asked for an all- 
inclusive book of general musical theory. 
“The Fundamentals of Musicianship,” by 
Melville Smith and Max T. Krone, is the 
best volume I know, and should be in the 
hands of every musician. It is used as an 
outline for the course of study in several 
music schools whose theory departments 
I greatly respect. 


* * * 


“You will never find time for anything. 
‘J 


If you want time, you must make it?— 
Buxton, 
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OST OF US KNOW the gavotte 
M as the graceful yet stately dance 

portrayed in the Gavotte by 
Gluck-Brahms, or from the gay little 
melody in the opera, “Mignon,” by Am- 
broise, Thomas. So its adaptability is ap- 
parent. Like many other musical dance 
forms now popular with string ensembles, 
the gavotte was a favorite at the court of 
Louis XIV of France..The musette or 
corna, used to play it, was considered very 
ornamental in the hands of ladies. 

This instrument was a sort of bagpipe 
of small dimensions, that was used in 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. The name, 
musette, was derived from the older musa 
of the Latin or Italian language, which 
means pipe or tune, or bagpipe (in 
French). As the musette imitates the bag- 
pipes, they probably suggested the name. 

Actually, the gavotte has a more mili- 
tary tradition. First used as a dance by 
the Gavots—a people dwelling in the “pays 
de Gap,” a province of Southeastern 
France—it is said to have hailed from 
across the Pyrénées in Spain, where it 
was originally a sword dance. Only men 
at arms participated in it; and “the 
rhythm was marked by the clash of swords 
on shields.” Gradually the gavotte became 
just a peasant dance that was the pride 
of all merrymaking. 

The time is of a danse grave; and it is 
interesting to know the reason for th’s. 
The gavotte was called a danse grave “be- 
cause the dancers lifted their feet from the 
ground, when previously they had walked 
or shuffled.” Perhaps this explains why the 
gavotte developed from an outdoor peasant 
dance to a form acceptable in the music 
and ball rooms of Versailles. 


In Simple, Graceful Tread 


HE DISTINCTIVE charm of this 
dance, which is similar to a bourrée, 
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A DANCE OF THE DIRECTOIRE DAYS — 


The Graceful Gavotte 


A Dance to Which Several Influences Have Contributed 


By Nancy D. Dunlea 


but slower, is “skipping intervals and short 
crisp phrases.” One definition for the 
gavotte form is “two strains in common 
time with two beats in a measure, each 
phrase beginning and ending with a half 
measure. Both strains are repeated, and 
sometimes the first modulated to the scale 
of the dominant.” Elson defines it as a 
dance properly beginning on the third beat, 
which.-results in mild syncopation. Two 
repetitions of eight measures each are gen- 
erally conceded as the fundamental rhythm 
of the gavotte. “The second measure has 
a remarkable caesura (pause).” An ex- 
ception to a gavotte which begins on the 
third beat is seen in Bach’s Gavotte in D 
minor (from the “Sixth English Suite’), 
which begins on the first beat. This may be 
called a dance “in the form of a gavotte,” 
and not strictly the gavotte form. The 
gavotte has been used in sonatas in this 
style. In a suite, the gavotte frequently fol- 
lows the sarabande. 

As a musical form, the gavotte reached 
its fullest development under Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. The best known of his gavottes 
is probably the one in G minor of the 
“English Suite.” 

A modern gavotte, that is based on the 
martial character of the original dance, 
is the one in E minor by Silas. 

Some gavottes have a musette as a sec- 
ond part or trio, which is rustic or pas- 
toral in style. The musette is, of course, to 
suggest the droning of the soft toned 
little bagpipe of seventeenth century 
France. A gavotte that illustrates this 
idea is the Gavotte and Musette from the 
“Suite in D minor” by D’Albert. 

Almost every composer, from Bach 
down to Sir Edward Elgar, has composed 
a gavotte. From the earlier composers 
there are these charming gavottes: 

Gavotte for Violin and Piano, by J. P. 

Rameau 


Gavotte and musette, by J. S. Bach 
Gavotte in D minor, by J. B. de Lully 
Gavotte from “Second Violin Sonata,” 
by Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Gavotte, from “Fifth French Suite,” by 
Jn So Bach 
Gavotte, from “Sixth Suite, in D, for 
Violoncello,” by J. S. Bach 
Gavotte, from “English Suite 
major,’ by J. S. Bach 
Two famous gavottes have been created 
in operatic scores: one in ‘‘Manon,” by 
Massenet; and the other, already men- 
tioned, in the “Mignon” of Ambroise 
Thomas. This latter one is as humorously 
vivacious and singable as is much of “The 
Barber of Seville.” Paul Lacombe has 
written a rather delightful song-gavotte; 
and then there is the Gavotte Madrigale 
by Francois Thomé. 
A Gavotte, Op. 43, No. 2, for four hands, 


in) D 


“was left by Moritz Moszkowski. 


A Gavotte, No. 2 in D major, for violin, 
violoncello and clavier, is by the renowned 
violoncellist, David Popper; and for the 
violoncello and piano we have the Pas- 
torale Gavotte of William Buse. A more 
formal employment of the gavotte style 
is the Gavotte de la Symphonie Classique, 
by Sergei Prokofieff. 

Italian .and, as would be expected, 
French composers have given us many 
melodies conceived in this form. A few 
of these are the Gavotte in F major, by 
G. B. Martini; others by Tito Mattei 
and Eugenio di Pirani; Gavotte, Op. 23, 
in C minor, by Camille Saint-Saens; 
First Gavotte, Op. 16, in B minor, by 
Benjamin Godard; a Gavotte for Violin 
and Piano, by C. de Hervelois; and one 
by Jean Marie Claire. 

Others, that either the pianist or vio- 
linist will enjoy adding to his repertoire, 
for a bit of variety, are: Gavotte, Op. 2, 
No. 4 and Gavotte, Op. 8, No. 5, by 


Adele Aus der Ohe; Gavotte, Of. 75, No. 
3, by Ernesto Centola; Gavotte, by A. | 
von Carse; Gavotte, Cf. 8/, No. 2, by | 
Hans Sitt; Gavotte <x Alten Style, No. | 
4, and Quatrieme Gavotte, Op. 68, by 
David Popper; Gavottes Celebres, by 
Griinwald; Gavotte, from the “Holberg | 
Suite, Op. 40” (No. 3), by Edvard Grieg; 
A la Gavotte, Op. 11, by Karganoff;” 
Gavotte, Op. 113, No. 3, by George Golter- | 
mann; and Gavotte and Variations, by | 
Rameau-Leschetizky. t 

The Cuckoo Gavotte, by Breslauer, is 
not infrequently heard over the radio. ; 

To these may be added the following 
list for piano, mostly in a little lighter | 


¢d 4 
vein. 4 
: 
Title Composer 
Amaryllis. Air, King Louis XIII........ H. Ghys — 
Belle of Seville. Gavotte.............. A. Czibulka_ ; 
Bloom of Beauty. Gavotte........... E.'S. Phelps_ 
HntriacChewGa vote oa <ia'sc:00 eles cae E. Gillet 
Féte a Prianons 25-1. 4 «ores Ree H. Roubier 
Floweret. Forget-me-not. Gavotte........ T. Giese 
Glow Worm. Gavotte Pavlowa.......... P. Lincke 


Gavotte in D Major. 
From the 6th Violoncello Sonata...Bach-Mason 


Gavotte.in D> Minor’). ....« seis seeatoee J. S. Bach” 
Gavotte:in G- Minion... 55.2.0 sche J. S. Bach 
Gavotte and Bourrée in G........... J. S. Bach 


Gavotte. From the Second Violin Sonata. 
Bach-Saint-Saéns 

Gavotte in E Major. From Sixth Violin Sonata. 
Bach-Tours 


Gavotte in F Major........... L. van Beethoven — 
Gavotte and Musette............... G. F. Boyle 
Gavottanc caw: cippces ales sistew we os crea eeele . 
Gavotte inv. eens ac-5 ee ee F. Dreyschock — 
Gavotte. From Iphigenia........... Gluck-Brahms 
Garntte: st ss 5a tacela ks eines oon 
Second Gavotte, Op. 81..............5 
Gavotte cin aien dc iwunas <citatee on F. J. Gossec 
Gavotte jnwB Plat. tic. scmsh ieee G. F. Handel 
Gavotte nim |G. ca.tew cues cetera ent G. F. Handel 
Gavotte. i.ncdbae faded os strate F. La Forse 
GAVE eimictoia eins eerstnieis Siareleho he veteran tenants J. Luly) 
Gavotteruwids cs fo sewican steel > sees J. Rameau 
Gavotte d’ Amour. & <ics ai ieesepeniers ...P, Renard 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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| FEBRUARY TWILIGHT BERNARD WAGNESS 


Darkened skies, fired with flashes of golden sunlight against the snow-covered forests, make the pictoria] background for Mr. Wag ness’ reverie. 
Mr. Wagness has played this composition widely in his many public appearances and it has met with great favor. Grade 4, 
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GRETCHANINOFF 


A. 


it must be played pensively as though narrat- 


A new piece in the style of a waltz by the Jiving Russian master, Gretchaninoff. Chopinesque in its flavor, 
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Moderato M.M. 
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Con moto M. M. # = 144 CLARA GREGORY BRIDGE 
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Reflecting skies of gray, Then slowly glide away. EVANGELINE LEHMAN 
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CASTANET DANCE GEORGES BIZET 


Allegretto M.M. J =96 . Arr. by William M. Felton 
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MASTER WORKS 


From SONATA No. 13 7 


This rondo is taken from the thirteenth sonata by Mozart.Of the eighteen sonatas which have been attributed to him,this one in D Major is one of the most 
graceful. The lace -like texture of the work must be preserved in the running passages and the stentorian forve chords offer a very fine contrast to this. 
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keyboard instrument being used by 
em——country sports, and dancing. Alto- 
ther nothing more could be asked to 
nsport one into seventeenth century 

, save that the little instrument itself 
ould sound forth some tune of the day. 


And Back to Har psichords 


> ETURNING to the Worch Collection 
LX on the lower floor, we began examina- 
of the harpsichords, taking first the 
le upright one, or the clavicytherium. 
‘the estimation of the collector, this is 
most difficult of the old keyboard in- 
ruments to secure. This specimen is al- 
ost a duplicate, in both measurements 
d number of keys, of that in the Royal 
ollege of Music in London. But, like the 
Biblical youth, one thing it lacketh. To be 
/a perfect specimen, it should have a door. 
The stand has been supplied by the col- 
tor, in good imitation of the lost original 
one, and it is to be hoped that someone 
may some day add the little door which 
‘would close it up like a cabinet when the 
layer has finished. The date? We can 
ely say the second half of the 15th 
entury; that is, two hundred years before 
| Bach and Scarlatti. When the old world 
was teeming with excitement over discov- 
-eries of new worlds, somewhere in Italy 
is precious little thing was amusing a 
ioble lady, who, no doubt, in other leisure 
ours read her books of the day, by Dante 
d Boccaccio. 
We turned now to harpsichords in the 
form for which that term is generally 
used. As you of course know, they are just 
lorified spincts. Spinets for the home; 
arpsichords for concerts and in orchestras. 
hat little jack from the old spinet, which 
we held a moment before, differs in no 
way from the jack of the best harpsichord. 
But the harpsichord took on, during its 
yolution, many mechanical means of get- 
ing variety of tone, which spinets and 
virginals did not acquire, at least not often 
nough to be taken-into account. 
There is a fine old instrument (Illus. 1) 
ade in London in 1747 by Burkat Shudi, 
a Swiss foreman of the famous Flemish 
aker, Tabel. Shudi migrated to England 
nd constructed harpsichords excelled by 
o other maker..He had a great number 


Wales, Handel, Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
esides many crowned heads of Europe. 
And he made a vast fortune. We shall not 
go into the mechanics in detail. This one 
as two keyboards with five stops. Suffice 
to say that, through the means of these, 
great variety of tone could be obtained 
mechanically. Jacks could be shifted to 
strike the strings at different points, 
strings could be muted by little bits of 
felt coming into contact with them, and 
y could also be doubled, so that octaves 
sounded when single notes were played. 
Ng may be of interest to know that this 
\ the instrument selected to be sent to 
1c Paris Exposition* in 1931 to be placed 
the music room of “Mt. Vernon.” 
A workman no less popular than Shudi 
s Jacob ‘Kirkman, another Tabel fore- 
who also was able to make a fortune 
England at the same time that Shudi 
> active. In the group is one of his 
-bank instruments, a less expensive 


’ just as cane manufacturers now 
make uprights as well as grands. 

he finest of the harpsichord builders 
rmany was Silbermann, who eventu- 


Seybeand Instruments in the National 
Capital 


(Continued from Page 83) 


ally made pianos too, as all students. will 
recall. This splendid harpsichord bears on 
its nameplate the name of Carl Pfeiffer; 
and to pianists it should be the most in- 
teresting of all the harpsichords in the 
collection. The halo of history and ro- 
mance is around it, for it is an exact copy 
of the harpsichord which Silbermann made 
for Johann Sebastian Bach, and was in- 
herited by his son, Karl Philipp Emanuel, 
who, like his father, was a fine performer. 
When the German Government had a copy 
made, in 1910, Mr. Worch was able to 
obtain a second copy. Bach, the greatest of 
all writers for this instrument, seldom in- 
dicated the use of two keyboards in his 
manuscript. But for the “Italian Concerto,” 
he did. It was to approximate more closely 
Bach’s intention that Harold Bauer ar- 
ranged that famous and lovely thing for 
two pianos. 

And now let us look at France’s repre- 
sentative in this collection. In centuries 
past, France did fhot produce the best 
harpsichords; but of all countries she paid 
the greatest attention to their decoration, 
so that a French instrument was always 
a thing of real artistic value. To-day, how- 
ever, the French firm of Pleyel, in Paris, 
is one of the best of harpsichord builders. 
This Pleyel, made about 1910, shows the 
modern advancement in the art of con- 
structing the instrument; for all the 
various mechanical contrivances for tone 
variation are controlled by foot pedals 
rather than by stops, thus doing away with 
the necessity of lifting the hands from the 
keys, which the stops necessitated. In these 
modern examples, the French traditions in 
decoration are well upheld. 


A Rare Gem 


HE INSTRUMENT under discussion 

is indeed a thing of rare beauty (Il- 
lus. 2). It is lacquered in gold, the legs 
solidly gold, and the body with little 
Watteaulike scenes of Arcadian shepherds 
and shepherdesses. 

We greatly admired another instrument, 
for its shape and the simplicity of decora- 
tion. It also is a double-bank instrument, 
made by Dulcken, who painted it all dull 
black with only lines of gold to relieve it. 
We were told that a double-bank instru- 


~ ment of his is very, very rare. 


There now were left only the nine old 
Italian harpsichords, all late seventeenth 
century, all about the same compass of four 
and one-half octaves, none having stops, 
and all following the same long, slender 
outline. Like the Italian spinets, all had 
outer cases; that is, the instrument proper 
had been completed, and then, independent 
of it, a case had been made to hold it. The 
beauty and variety of the decoration of 
these cases is the chief point of interest 
in this group. Most unique is the concep- 
tion carried out in the Rudolphus instru- 
ment made in 1665, in Venice. Straight 
from the canvases of Rubens must the in- 
spiration have come for the three gold 
cupids which take the place of legs and 
with uplifted hands support the frame, 
which is painted white with gold lines. 
Two instruments, exquisite in coloring and 
design, are very much alike. One is signed 
Menegoni; and the other, not signed, is 
so like the first as to make it quite sure 
that it is by the same maker or his ap- 
prentice. Our guide asked which of all 
these old Italian instruments I would like 
most to own and I picked out the Mene- 
goni, so beautiful to look upon that one 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE. 


Edited for February by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of Tue ErupeE to make this department a “Singer’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Vocal Freedom and Emotional Poise 
By Clare John Thomas 


N A FORMER article, presented in 
I these columns, was given a series of 

exercises calculated as “Studies in 
Vocal Release.” To these are now added 
a group of others which have been equally 
effective in freeing difficult voices. Al- 
though these exercises are to a large extent 
original, they are based on the funda- 
mental principles laid down by Edmund J. 
Myer, in his excellent books which may be 
obtained through the publishers of THE 
ETUDE. 
Study I. 

Stand as tall and straight as possible, 
with the back straight and head erect. Bend 
one knee slightly, without losing the careful 
poise of the body. Now let the hands, 
starting from their natural position at the 
sides, turn palms up and move out and up 
slowly until they reach a point a little be- 
low the level of the shoulders. Simultane- 
ously with the upward movement of the 
arms, let the knee slowly straighten until 
the original erect position has been reached, 
then slowly return the hands to the sides, 
as the knee bends slightly. Having done 
this part of the study several times, until 
it is understood and can be done smoothly, 
turn the attention to the instruction given 
in the next paragraph. 

It is true beyond dispute that tightness in 
the muscles of the body contributes to 
tightness at the throat. This is a study in 
bodily flexibility and freedom; in elasticity 
and smoothness of movements. We are 
ready now to do the above movements in 
just the way that will give the greatest 
possible flexibility. 1—Instead of starting 
the hands from the sides, bring them to- 
gether, tips of the fingers touching, before 
beginning the study. 2—Soften and make 
extremely elastic, the entire abdominal wall, 
particularly at its lower extremity. Now, 
as the movement begins, take care that at 
its every stage the muscles of the abdom- 
inal wall are kept in an extremely elastic 
and flexible condition. Do the movement 
several times without singing,. until you 
can move with marked flexibility. Then 
start singing just after the heginning of 
the movement. The tone will be of soft, 
flexible texture, rather quiet; and, as you 
get more flexible action, it will become 
higher and clearer, and the “ah” will be 
brighter. Use the following simple exer- 
cises. 


#5 Sel 


Ah. No nay nah 
Oh bo bay bah 


Sess 


No nay noo nee nah _ 
bo bay boo bee bah — 


As soon as you are successful in getting 
a smooth, flexible tone, begin carefully to 
reénforce gradually the tone, as indicated 
at the end of each exercise. Be very care- 
ful that, in doing this, none of the flexibil- 
ity and purity of tone is lost. This exercise 
has- proven to be of unfailing value, when 
properly understood and correctly prac- 
ticed. 
Study IT. 

This study employs in general the same 
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movements as the preceding exercise but 
suggests a different application which has 
been of real benefit in releasing the throat 
and bringing the voice forward. This is 
of particular value to singers whose voices 
are depressed and dull, but of almost equal 
benefit in any condition where incorrect 
throat adjustment is in evidence. 

Do the movement as first indicated in 
Study I, with this one important exception. 
At the beginning of the movement press 
firmly against the floor with the foot 
which bears the weight of the body, taking 
care to balance the body carefully during 
the entire movement, so that the bent knee 
bears none of the weight of the body. If 
this is done carefully, and the movement 
studied so that it can be done with great 
smoothness, but keeping the pressure even 
and constant on the foot which bears the 
weight, a new sense of balance of the body 
and release of the throat will be felt. 

Sing the following sentences on a single 
pitch, transposing up or down by _ half 
steps, according to the range of the voice. 


Glee St 


May the maid-en_ smile. 
Blue the heavns a - bove. 
Red. the maid-en’s hair. 
Do. not go, my _ love 
See the shin- ing sea. 


Equalizing of the vowels and strengthen- 
ing of the control of breath and tone will 
be improved with the following studies. 
Althost all singers are inclined to fear 
certain vowels so that they make special 
efforts which cause tightening of the vocal 
action. It is to overcome this tendency that 
we introduce these original studies in vocal 
release through emotional attitudes. 

The student will observe immediate re- 
sults in his own voice if he follows liter- 
ally the instructions here given. First, he 
will observe that the tongue action becomes 
freer, and that the tongue reaches forward 
and is more active. The final result from 
careful practice is a beautiful sympathetic 
tone, which sustains easily and which does 
not tighten at the approach of any vowel 
of pitch within the student’s range. 


Preoccupation 

Study II. 

TAND FLEXIBLY erect, with either 

knee slightly bent. Without shifting the 
weight, let the bent knee straighten as you 
move your hands forward—not up—to a 
position directly in front. The hands should 
meet, palms up, as though, for example, 
you were holding a double handful of coins. 
The entire movement should be done 
smoothly and rather quickly. Do not lift 
the shoulders or tense the body at any 
point. Be sure not to tighten the abdom- 
inal muscles, but strive for an entirely free 
condition of the whole body. 

Assume the attitude of intent watchful- 
ness. Suppose you are watching some fas- 
cinating spectacle, or some gripping event. 
Or you may pretend to be drawn to some 
sight, to avoid an undesirable conversation. 


We will say you do not wish to appear as 
an eavesdropper to a conversation that is 
going on near you, and so you interest 
yourself deliberately in something else. Use 
your own imagination with the foregoing 
suggestions as a beginning. Simulate pre- 
occupation and intensify the attitude, par- 
ticularly as you approach the sustained 
tone on the vowel “ah.” The moment you 
are able to carry through the mood, you 
will experience a more forward action of 
the tongue, a more beautifully resonant 
tone, and greater ease in sustaining the 
tone. All three benefits, of course, are the 
result of freedom of the vocal action. 


Ex.3 


Dah may nee po: too lah “bay 
Read the book’ to me, my dear 
Roam the green and fra-grant woods _— 
Calm and peace-ful is the ‘sky 
Bright-ly shines the morn-ing sun 
Full and mel-low be_ the tone 


Note that the above sentences end on a 
variety of vowel sounds. When _ studied 
soberly and alertly the above exercises will 
be found to be of great value in preserving 
correct vocal position on into the sus- 
tained tone. Sustaining tone is, after all, a 
matter of keeping a condition of free and 
correct activity at the organ of sound. Do 
not be content until you have attained a 
uniform freedom in sustaining all vowels. 
Uniform freedom means uniform action; 
evenness of tone through a variety of vow- 
els. Equal warmth and beauty should be 
evident in all vowels. Likewise equal free- 
dom and fluency should prevail. Fear of 
certain vowels must be forever banished by 
correcting the action on the bothersome 
vowel. 


Laughing Denial 
Study IV. 
TAND CAREFULLY poised, with the 
body flexible and alert, as in the pre- 
vious exercises. Do not abandon anything 
that you have learned thus far. 

Now before any attempt is made to sing, 
adopt the attitude of one who is good na- 
turedly denying something. Suppose that 
you are in possession of something, that 
has been passed to you in a game, and that 
the one who is “it” says, “You have it,” 
and with wide eyed innocence you shake 
your head in denial. You continue, laugh- 
ingly, to deny it, even intensifying the atti- 
tude as you sing through the exercise to 
the end. Let the face reflect the emotional 
attitude freely, before the voice is brought 
into action. Banish self-consciousness and 
enter into the spirit of the study as into 
a fascinating game. 


Ex.4 


=== 


No no no No no no No no no 
No nay nah No nay nah No nay nah 
No nee noo No nee noo No nee noo 
Ro ray rah Ro ray rah Ro ray rah 
Ro ree roo Ro ree roo Ro ree roo 


Now grow bolder and impudently make 


denial, but with a chuckle back of the 
tone. Even allow a chuckle to creep into 
the tone occasionally. Be imaginative. Nod 
the head in denial before singing. Say “no,” 
in your most ingratiating manner, follow- 
ing immediately with one of the exercises. 
Study this exercise before your mirror. 


Languor 
Study V. 


TAND AGAIN with poise and balance, 

Let the body be flexible and alert. 

Take the attitude of extreme languor. 
Pretend ennui. Simulate boredom. Imitate 
the laziest man in the world. Allow the 
face muscles and the pronouncing organs 
entire freedom of action. Make no attempt 
at placement of tone or accuracy of dic- 
tion. Nature will take care of those things 
in her own way as soon as freedom of the 
vocal movements is accomplished. Remem- 
ber we are speaking here of an emotional 
attitude. Do not forget poise and flexibil- 


ity of the body. ) 
Ex.5 
1 re - i, 
2 
ro ray roo ree rah ro. ray 
no nay noo nee nah no nay 
lo lay loo lee lah lo lay 
mo may moo mee mah mo may 
roo ree rah ro ray roo ree rah 
noo nee nah no nay noo nee nah 
loo lee lah lo lay loo lee lah 
moo mee mah mo may moo mee mah 


Use your imagination. Invent your own 
version of languor. 


Ex.6 
See 
——— 
Name the day, my love, 
A maiden fair to see 
I’ sing a. song for. you. 
The . day when we shall wed. 
went stroll - ing’ by the sea. . 
Some - times I sing quite well. 


Note that the emotional attitude of languor 
has nothing particularly to do with any of 
the sentences given above. Sing with the 
attitude of languor, disregarding the mean- 
ing of the words. You will discover that 
you are gaining both vocal and emotional 
balance. The artist sings with emotional 
restraint. The unschooled singer is over- 
come with the emotion, and_ blubbers. 
School yourself to emotional stability. 


Wistfulness 
Study VI. 
TAND QUIETLY, and = gracefully. 
Take care that the posture is the best 
possible. Let there be a condition of alert 
expectancy, as though awaiting some mo- 
mentous announcement. Key yourself to 
the most delicate balance possible. 
Act the part of the wistful, dainty char- 
acter. Feel fastidious, prissy, fragile. (To 
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you men this may appear just plain fool- 
sh ;. Bear with us and you will be 
ply repaid. Many a fine tenor has lost 
the battle because he could not, or would 
not, develop a deftness in the vocal move- 
ents, particularly in the upper voice. It 
jis thrilling to hear rich ringing high tones, 
but they do not come through a sensation 
of heavy, cumbersome, vocal action. The 
freedom of movement, and the floating, 
easily sustained tone that this study will 
disclose to you is the basis for any size of 
ie that your voice is capable of produc- 
ng. This exercise should prove particu- 
rly helpful in learning to sing and sustain 
easily the vowels, E, as in sleep, E, as in 
net, I as in it, and A, as in mat.) 
Strive for the utmost in delicacy. Be 
‘precise to the point of prissiness. 


—— =— 
— BeS ae emer cs 
o may noo nee nah no. nay 

ray roo ree rah ro. ray 


Invent your own sentences. 


no nay noo nee nah 
ro ray roo ree rah 


noo nee nah 
roo ree rah 


A 
t 


my Mystery 
| © Study VII. 
@TAND WITH your heels, hips, shoul- 
W ders, and head, lightly touching against 
a flat wall surface. Do not strain, but stand 
“as simply and comfortably as possible. Let 
the back of the head remain lightly against 
the wall when you begin singing. Sing very 
softly, just above a whisper. Allow the vo- 
cal movements to be as flexible as possible. 
_ Let your being tingle, with the delicious 
thrill of relating a mysterious happening, 
a robbery, a murder, or some such event. 
Pretend, for example that you are watching 
|® the furtive approach of thieves, or that you 
_ are covertly observing police as they shad- 
Ow a criminal. Make no attempt to man- 
age the voice. Dismiss it from your mind. 
Thrill to the emotional reaction to mystery, 
and sing the exercise during this emotional 
state. Let the entire pattern of action, the 
quality of tone, and the control of tone 
rest upon the emotional state. Your soft 
tone will take on a very smooth, floating 
quality. Your vowels will be round and 
clear, your tone will sustain easily, and you 
will not feel short of breath. Do not con- 
fuse an escape of breath with the quality of 


) 


}idhi 


| In his book of essays from an English 
/ writer, Mr. Finck, than whom we have had 


a no more knowing and sympathetic critic 


5 of matters musical, has the following to 
t 


4 say about the vocalist’s enunciation of the 
text of songs: 
“From Handel’s time until a very recent 
date Italian operas and Italian songs 
reigned supreme in England. And _ the 
habit thus contracted of hearing and ad- 
miring compositions in a foreign and un- 
. _ known tongue engendered in the English 
| public a lamentable indifference to the 
“| words of songs, which reacted with evil 
a effect on the singer. Concerned only to 
il please the ears of his audience, the singer 


lickly grew careless in his enunciation. 
how many singers, and even of good 
les, may it not be fairly affirmed that at 
~end of a song the audience has failed 
0 ecognize the language.” 

These remarks are quite as applicable to 


* 


mystery. There must be no excess escape of 
Ex.8 
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no nay no may no nay no nay’ no 
ro ray ro ray ro ray ro ray fro 


breath, but a pure floating tone of effortless 
ease. Use your imagination. Lose yourself 
in the mood of exciting mystery. 


Haughtiness 
Study VIII, 
HE SAME CARE must be taken in 
regards to poise and posture, and to 
maintaining a condition of flexibility in 
the entire body in this exercise, as in those 
studies that have preceded it. Play the part 
of a pompous person. Portray the charac- 
ter of Pooh-Bah, of the comic opera, “The 
Mikado.” Be utterly devastating in your 
condescension. Recall the most ridiculously 
dignified people you have ever seen, then 
soberly set out to create a character more 
extravagantly pompous than any of these. 
Do not falter in your haughty attitude 
as you bring the voice into action. You will 
at first distrust the power of the automatic 
vocal action t6 produce a controlled tone. 
Bring all your courage to the fore and 
give the voice entire freedom of movement, 
depending on the emotional attitude to 
control the quality of tone, the formation 
of vowels, and the enunciation of conso- 
nants. You will be surprised at the freedom 
and at the precision of the tongue move- 
ments. You will be puzzled at the ease 
with which you sustain vowels that have 
always tightened the throat when you at- 
tempted a sustained tone. If you do not 
like the new quality, remember that free- 
dom, vocal release, is the only basis for a 
consistent and efficient vocal technic, and 
remember, too, that it is possible for you 
to prefer a tone that your audience con- 
demns as hard and ugly. Beauty of tone 
comes with a released action, with freedom. 
Remember that these studies are vocal 
calisthenics. In the study of singing too 
little attention is given to the conditioning 
of the singer. Inasmuch as singing calls for 
a unified action of the entire body, the 
mind and the emotions—it is obviously 
necessary that we condition these to a 
smooth and fluent codrdination. Awkward- 
ness must be converted. into poise, loose- 
ness into rhythmic movement, and tenseness 
must be replaced by cool control. 


The Understandable Singer 


By Henry T. Finck 


America as to England. We hear singers 
every week to whom we can listen atten- 
tively for five minutes without being able 
to tell what language they are singing in. 
This is the constantly increasing cry all 
over our land. People wish to know what 
the songs are about and, if possible, wish 
to hear them in their own language. 

One reason why many singers prefer to 
use a foreign tongue is that when they 
sing in French or German a large portion 
of their audience cannot tell whether or 
not they have’ enunciated distinctly, where- 
as if they sing in familiar English, every- 
body knows whether or not he could 
understand, and is consequently an excel- 
lent judge of the singer’s skill. To enunci- 
ate distinctly and at the same time keep 
the tone beautiful and elastic demands sim- 
ply a proper basis of tone production and 
artistic sincerity—unfortunately these seem 
at times rare. 


* 


—s “Pushing breath out of the lungs, to produce tone, not only disturbs the 


regular pulsation of the glottis, but also prevents the inflation of the ventricu- 
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lar pouches and nullifies the action of the cricoid-cartilage as it tips to tune 
_ the vocal cords.’—Francesco Lamperti. 


TO EVERY PIANO TEACHER—— 


Dear Teacher, 

At our meeting yesterday, your class voted unanimously in favor of 
a Costume Recital. Everyone thought it would be such fun to make 
costumes as they would add color and interest. 


Here is our suggested plan,—to divide the program into three parts. 
The first could consist of characteristic dance rhythms of the various 
foreign countries; the second, characters and themes from the 
operas; and last, a miscellaneous group, such as clowns, ghosts, etc., 
which would add gayety to the program. The costumes could be 
made of crepe paper. 


You can get a specimen program, such as the one we have outlined, 
free of charge from Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. Their address is 6 
East 45th Street, New York City. 


Let us know what you think about our plan. We think it would be a 
lot of fun! 


Sincerely, 


YOUR PIANO CLASS 
P.S. We all promise to practice real hard. 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. EF37 
6 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send the items checked. 
(1 Specimen program for Costume Recital (gratis). 
Numbersof:pupitsctaking “part. 0°... : cue 4. «ss een 


LJ Send "on approval" for 60 days the publications outlined in the program, allowing the 
teachers’ regular discount. 


L] | wish to be notified when the new "Themes From the Symphonies" by John Thompson 


is issued. 
Wanioeimrrs sce tank miecrmecet cari ateseece ters ce sis. ICR an th anata en hs Sion Meee x ce 
SHBOT | mum neces meer ates: Sealed A OG aay yy - 
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OPERETTAS, JUVENILE SONGS, MUSICAL 
READINGS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, PLAYS 


for all occasions 
Delightfully amusing, simple entertainments for 


both juveniles and adults. Denison's plays are 
produced everywhere—famous for 


60 years. Complete selection of 
theatrical material for schools, FREE 
THE KIMBALL i lifeti ; t dramatic clubs, lodges. CATALOG 
BLEUS 2 COE SE YESt= | T. S<DENISON: & COMPANY 1 WRITE 
ment in musical happiness—the most | 623 Ss. Wabash Ave., Dept. 73, Chicago TODAY 


widely-in-demand piano in America 
today, as for three generations. _ 


improvement Guaranteed 
We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 


not with einging lessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct stlent exercises . . 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded ... Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
q can now have the voice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by psrent. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 55-82 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


(80th Anniversary) 


W.W. KIMBALL CO. 


KIMBALL HALL + CHICAGO 
Write for De Luxe 80th Anniversary Catalog 
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OICE STUDENTS! TEACHERS! Free God-given, Latent Vocal Powers by using 
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The ‘HOW’ of Acquiring FREEDOM in Voice Production” TRUTHS 
that new, acclaimed, tremendously demanded, revised BOOK of re- amazing BOOK, handsomely bound, 9 x 6 in., and congruously composed 
vealed secreta (truths) by which latent vocal powers may be “SET of proven, practical teachings, SCIENTIFIC FUNDAMENTALS and 
FREE" and cultivated in astonishingly ple ways, SCIENTIFI- exercises, ADVANCED ELEMENTS of study, Natural Principles, 
CALLY RIGHT, eliminating “OLD VAYS" ee HARM- (pictures), etc., converged from the author's life-experiences, revealing 
FULLY or UNNECESSARILY for years—SECRETS by which the the “HOW” of acquiring imperative FREEDOM, the paramount pillar 
author restored his own voice from almost complete loss to superior- of voice production. Write the author and publisher for your copy 
ity. NO COURSE. NO SCALES or intricate ORAL exercises, but an NOW: $5.00 the copy POSTPAID. 


WILBUR ALONZA SKILES, Analytical Voice Specialist—Author—Teacher 
(Personal analysis to voice problems by mail, $5.00 each) 
(Contributing writer, THE ETUDE, etc., for years.) P. 0. Box No. 194, Lane and Skiles Sts., FREEPORT, PA. 


GEORGE S. MADDEN AT HOME: 


Singer and Teacher : Learn to color photos and miniatures 
Practical Scientific, Mental Art of Singing. Catering to in oil. No previous experienceneeded, Good 
Students and Singers in Quest of Truth. Results Guaranteed. demand. Send for ree, booklet, Make 
1425 Broadway] New York, N. Yo Money at Home’’ and requirements. 
Tel—PE. 6-2634 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1172 Chicago 
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OUCPRINTERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
o~ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~~ ~ ~ 


| 2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 


Music composed to your words. 
Price reasonable. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 


1511 Boone Court Lakeland, Fla. 


ANY LITTLE POINTS in organ 
playing make for clarity, that are 


not always understood. The organ 
tone, unlike that of the piano, cannot be 
sustained after the finger has been raised 
from the key, nor is it possible to give 
accent to a note by striking the key hard- 
er; therefore, it is necessary to approach 
the playing of each of the instruments in a 
different way. The moment a tone has been 
sounded on the piano, it begins to decrease 
in volume, while the organ pipe continues 
to sound with the same intensity until the 
air pressure is stopped by releasing the key. 

Generally speaking, in legato playing, a 
note must be given its exact time value, 
no more, no less. To give a note more than 
its time value will make the playing blurred. 
A half legato, which on the piano might 
be unnoticed, will make “choppy” playing 
on the organ. Perhaps the latter. defect. in 
organ playing is mostly due to not chang- 
ing fingers on a key and, what is often 
very important, in not making use of the 
first and second joints of the thumb. Ex- 
ercises for these problems are found in any 
up to date organ instruction book. 

There are times, however, when, for the 
sake of clarity, a note should not be given 
its. full value. 

(a) When a tied note is followed by 
another on the same pitch, in rapid tempo, 
or with notes of short value, the second of 
the tied notes becomes a rest. This also 
gives a rhythmic impulse to the music, as 
will be observed in a quotation from the 
Fugue in A minor by Bach (Widor- 
Schweitzer Edition, Book IV). 


Played 


$e 


(b) In slow tempo, however, or when 
the notes are of longer value, a breath 
space equivalent to the smallest note most 
common to the piece should be given. In 
Example 2 (a), from measures 32-33 of 
the Prelude in A minor of Bach, we have a 
combination of the two foregoing rules 
(the sixteenth note is the most common 
note in each case). 


Ex.2 

it oa zee === 
Played 
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A slight variation of this idea will be 
found in measures 14-15 of Bach’s Chorale 
Prelude “O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde 
gross.” 


Ex.3 
. left hand 
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THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


lé is the ambition of THe ErunE to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Clarity in Organ Playing 
By Ernest M. Ibbotson 


chord. Both hands and feet must attack 
and release at the same moment. 


Played 


“sep Sey ee 
When the tempo is sufficiently slow, 

care should be always taken to hold over 

the repeated note long enough for it to 

be heard with the accompanying voice, so 

that distortion of the melody will be avoid- 

ed. For instance, if in a measure like 

Ex.4 


ae = 


this rule is not observed, something like 
the following will be the result, 


Ex.5 


ote 


and, on the organ, this is likely to give the 
impression of 


Ex.6 


for the last three counts of the measure. 

A note which is repeated in the same 
voice, in fast time, loses one-half its value, 
as in measure 36 of the Prelude in A 
minor of Bach. 


Ex.7 
__ Played . 7& 

In slow tempo the breath space should 
be equivalent to the value of the smallest 
note most common to the piece, an exam- 


ple of which occurs in the Chorale Prelude, 
“Gott, durch deine Gute” of Bach. 


Ex.8 


=— 
7 REC F eee 
Played 
7 eee eer 
The notes of repeated chords must be 
attacked and quitted together, applying the 


method of Example 7. Measure 16 of the 
Prelude in G of Bach (Widor-Schweitzer 


Edition, Book IV) is a good example. 
Ex.9 
eo = a) Z| 
a 
Played 


It is suggested that an arm motion with 


firm fingers, rather than finger technic, 
will make chords sound cleaner. Never roll 
the notes when attacking or releasing a 


Common notes in successive chords 


should be tied, in order to make the play- 
ing more legato, as in measure 36 of the 
Prelude in A minor of Bach. 


But note: When one melodic line reaches 
or passes through another at the point 
where there is a note common to both 
melodies, a breath of rhythmical value 
must be given to the longest note, in order 
to make the moving melody clear. Such a 
case will be found in measures 41-42 of 
the Fugue in G by Bach, 


Ex. 11 


and again in measure 15 of the Prelude in 
G of the same master. 


Ex.12 


In turning away from an extreme note, 
poising, as it were, on the outer note gives 
clarity to the phrase. This should be so 
slight as not to mar the rhythm. Examine 
measure 1 of the Pastorale of César 
Franck, 


Ex.13 

In playing fugues or contrapuntal music, 
a slight rallentando should be made just 
before and during the first few notes of a 
repetition of the theme, in order that it 
may be heard more distinctly. 

Rhythmical accents, so often lacking in 
organ playing, are obtained 


(a) By dwelling slightly on the accented 
beat and making the previous note 


The ‘’Good” 


By Dr. Ernest MacMillan 


one criterion by which the merits or 

demerits of a tune are judged is 
familiarity. The attitude is something like 
this: “I don’t care whether the tune is 
good or bad; if I know and like it, it ought 
to be sung and if I don’t it ought to be left 
alone.” 


Pere MANY earnest church-goers the 


staccato. ; 

(b) By suddenly opening and closing the ; 
expression chamber through the use © 
of the swell pedal. 

(c) By slurring the notes while opening | 
the swell pedal, and at the same time 
making the accented note staccato. 

In the following examples from the 


Minuet Gothique by Boellmann, of these 
three ways, the student should judge for 
himself which is most effective, and also © 
apply them to other pieces where his play- — 
ing seems to lack rhythm. 


f 

a FSS ee 
non legato -* ; 

g te | 

B bia . 
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These three ways are not recommended 
as being equally in good taste, but there 
are times when each may be applied for — 
rhythmical effects. 

Running figures of staccato notes can be _ 


made more rhythmical by slurring the ' 
notes on the accented beat of the measure, — 
as again in the Minuet Gothique of Boell- / 
mann. 


Never change combinations while hold- | 
ing the note or chord affected. Make | 
changes during a rest or breath, with these | 
exceptions : 


(ay When making a diminuendo or cres- 
cendo by gradually putting off or | 
adding stops in such a way as to. 
make no sudden change in color. 

(b) When doing it with the crescendo 
pedal. 

In both these exceptions, however, - 
changes should be made at points to con- 
form with the rhythmical accents, such as 
the beginning of a measure. 

In closing, emphasis would be given to 
a too often neglected condition for build- 
ing a good technic; and that is: 

“Listen for defects in your own playing!” 


Hymn Tune 


A story is told of Charles Lamb, to the 
effect that on being invited to “come and 
meet Mr. So-and-So,” he replied, “I don’t 
want to meet him; I don’t like him.” 

“But,” said the would be introducer, 
“you don’t know him.” 

“That’s why I don’t like him,’ said — 
Lamb. 


THE ETUDE : 


| Familiarity Breeds Friendship 
MMM 7E ALL like the familiar things, 
YY and it is not in human nature to 
otherwise. A musician with a wide 
nge of acquaintance among the classics 
nclined to forget that, after all, his own 
es are almost as much due to famil- 
rity as are those of the average man, 
e only difference being that he has a 
ider circle of old musical friends. There- 
re he is at times a little intolerant when 
mbers of a congregation object to un- 
iar tunes, and perhaps he takes the 
taken course of attempting to thrust 
own favorites forcibly down their 
‘throats. The man in the pew, on the other 
‘hand, is righteously indignant, especially 
‘when the next tune is associated with 
|words to which he has always been accus- 
‘tomed to singing a different one. 
| Many of the troubles between organists 
and their churches arise out of this very 
tation; and a little reasoning and tact 
| both sides might save a great deal of 
ble. The musician, perhaps, has hard 
ngs to say about a congregation that 
fers certain ‘old favorites,” which he 
nows to be inferior in quality to less fa- 
liar tunes, which he knows to be fine. 
@ man in the pew, on the other hand, 
oes not like to have his old associations 
‘violated, and forgets or perhaps does not 
w that many of these so-called old 


Practical Filing 


I have gathered, both by experience 
d by observation, that organ music, 
ecially the sheet music, suffers some- 
les quite as much from carelessness as 
om actual use. While it is being used, 
organists usually see that it has care; 
ut when it is on our shelves, how many 
ings may happen to it. Covers get ripped 
ff; pages get lost; deep creases appear 
‘unexpected and troublesome places; and, 
fact, general dilapidation quite often 
results. 

For some years, my library of organ 
usic has been filed, cataloged and indexed 
ording to quite a simple and effective 
ystem. For convenience, I sorted the music 
to size, author, special use, and so on, 
d then put from five to ten pieces of 
usic into heavy manila folders, which I 
cut uniform in size and a little larger 
n the largest sheets cf music. Each fold- 
was numbered, and the copies it con- 
lined were numbered with the number of 
the folder and with their own number in 
he folder; thus: 1.1; 1.2; 1.3; and so on. 
For the index, it is well to make a list 
of each folder with its contents (which I 
ll the numerical list) and also an alpha- 
betical list as to titles, composer and special 
ase, such as Easter, Weddings, Sonatas, 
or Postludes. This double index makes it 


a ty 


Many a fairly well advanced music 
“makes a mess” when asked to play 
hymn tune, because of never having 
een properly instructed. 

All piano students are almost certain to 
isked at some time to play hymns; 
id so they should be early incluaed in 
training. 

Jaily playing of a hymn, with especial 
ion to absolute accuracy on the first 
will help immensely in the develop- 
of sight reading ability. 

ere must be careful observation of 
of the sustaining (damper) pedal; 
especially it must not remain down 


ny change of chords. 
faa 


sae ebod: 


favorites are by no means old, and that 
in any case everyone of them was at one 
time unfamiliar. 


Cure by Mild Dosage 


HE OLD TUNE, in other words, has 

become a habit, and just as a good 
many well-meaning people imagine that 
others can be cured of what they regard 
as bad habits by external force, so the 
man on the organ bench may try to im- 
prove matters by cutting off supplies. He 
takes bell and candle and solemnly ex- 
communicates the tunes he does not like, 
and substitutes better ones. 

Now, if only questions of musical taste 
were involved in such a case, it may as 
well be admitted that the musician would 
not have a leg to stand on. Or, let me 
rather put it thus: If the question of 
musical quality were one divorced from 
life in general, and religion in particular, 
then music would be bound to give way 
to more important considerations. But the 
case is far otherwise, and in the last anal- 
ysis the question is not what we like or 
dislike, but what is worthy of a place ‘n 
divine worship. We have no more right 
to associate sacred things with cheap and 
tawdry music than we have to substitute 
the language of the sentimental novel for 
that of the Scriptures. 

—The Diapason. 


of Organ Music 


By Harry S. Mason 


possible both to find music easily and to 
discover its loss. 

By arranging the folders in piles of 
ten on the shelves, the matter of finding 
a piece of music is easy. For instance, the 
index says 85.1. Sonata, D minor, Faulkes, 
which means that this sonata is the first 
piece in folder numbered 85 and it is in 
the pile on the shelf, the top one of which 
is numbered 80. 

The above is really the gist of the mat- 
ter and it will be seen that the system is 
both simple and practical. The file is al- 
ways “open”; that is, new music and new 
folders can be added at any time and made 
readily accessible at any time by means 
of the index, which must be kept up, of 
course. Then, music cannot be found un- 
less it is returned to the files immediately 
after use. Once a year is sufficient for a 
complete checkup of the file, contents and 
index. 

Incidentally I might add that when music 
is lent, as one must often do, a note of 
this is made on a card or small sheet of 
paper, which is filed in the proper place 
for the sheet of music; and thus one is 
enabled to remind busy and well meaning 
but sometime careless friends that they 
have music which should be returned— 
sometime. 


A Proper Playing of Hymns 


By Esther Wallace Dixon 


Great care must be exercised that the 
left hand does not strike before the right 
one, which gives a very “ragged” effect. 
Make a special exercise of dropping the 
two hands together on cifferent chords 
(but not at the same time). 

As facility increases, practice adding the 
tenor notes to those of the alto and 
soprano, all to be played by the right hand 
while the left hand plays the bass notes 
with their lower octaves added. 

First and foremost—before beginning to 
play read at least one stanza of the hymn, 
and then try to play the music in the spirit 
of this text, whether it be joyous praise, 
hopeful aspiration, or reverential prayer. 


A superb 


concert organ lor 


your living room 


She full range of exguisite organ 


music al lhe puce of a fine piano 


N” you can have, in your own home, 
the music of the loveliest insiru- 
ment man knows—the organ. 

In two attractive units small enough 
for any living room, Hammond has built 
an instrument that has captivated the 
world of music. All the beautiful, varied 
voices of the concert organ are available 
—diapason, flute, strings, reeds—and 
scores of new tone colors besides. 

With instant action and perfect flexi- 


NO LARGER THAN A WRITING DESK 


The graceful console of the Hammond 
Organ fits in a four-foot square and can 
be accommodated comfortably in an 
apartment living room. It is installed 
simply by connecting it to an ordinary 
electric outlet. Far easier to move than 
a piano, two men can carry it anywhere. 


THE 


IAMMOND O} 


bility, the Hammond permits brilliant 
interpretation of any music scored for 
piano, including modern rhythms. And 
in addition, it puts at your finger-tips all 
the rich literature of the organ itself. 

The Hammond Organ is based on a 
wholly new principle — creates lovely 
organ tones by electrical impulses. It is 
easy to play; anyone familiar with the 
piano can get satisfying music almost 
from the start. 

Hammond authorized dealers are the 
leading musical merchants in their com- 
munities. Each one has an organist who 
will gladly play for you any time you 
drop in. Consult your classified phone 
book or write The Hammond Organ, 
2929 North Western Avenue, Chicago. 
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and up f. o. b. Chicago 
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TODAY, LESS THAN TWO YEARS AFTER ITS INTRODUCTION, THE HAMMOND IS 
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CANTATAS 


for 
LENT, HOLY WEEK 
and GOOD FRIDAY 


THE LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
By Charles Giibert Spross 


In selecting an attractive cantata for Lenten 
or Good Friday services many choose this 
masterly setting, by ome of America’s fore- 
most composers, of the “seven last words.” 
The choruses are solid and impressive and 
the solos for tenor and baritone are excep- 
tionally fine. Time, 45 minutes. Price, 75 
cents. 


THE MESSAGE FROM THE CROSS 
By Will C. Macfarlane 


A saered cantata of unusual excellence for 
tenor (or soprano) solo, baritone solo, chorus 
and organ. Supplying .the central themes 
are the “seven last words,” and these are 
supplemented by appropriate texts. 22 mu- 
sical numbers. Time, 45 minutes. Price, 75 
cents. 


THE MAN OF SORROWS 
By Leroy M. Riie 


An oratorio of goodly proportions, in 5 
Parts and Prologue, recalling the last scenes 
in the life of Christ. There are solos for 
soprano, alto, 2 tenors, baritone and 2 basses. 
Requires a well-trained chorus. Time, 1 hour. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS 
By A. Lacey-Baker 


An easy cantata especially suitable for use as 
part of the Good Friday services. There are 
solos and a duet for soprano and tenor. 
The congregation may join in the singing. 
Time, 15 minutes. Price, 12 cents. 
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CHRIST’S WORDS FROM THE CROSS 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


With the effectiveness of sincere simplicity, 
this musical work provides soul-stirring 
meditation on Christ’s “last words.” The 
chorus numbers are easy to sing and there 
are short solos for baritone, bass and alto. 
Time, 20 minutes. Price, 40 cents. 


CALVARY 
Ey Ernest H. Sheppard 


In this excellent church cantata there are 
solos for tenor, baritone and bass and an 
abundance of chorus work for the choir. 
The three final numbers have to do with the 
Resurrection, making it also suitable for 
Easter morning services. Time, 20 minutes. 
Price, 60 cents. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 

Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 

Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions as to 
the relative qualities of various makes of instruments. 


and address of the inquirer. 


Q. I would appreciate your advice in 
reference to the volunteer choir of our church. 
I find some younger members of our Church 
School have sweet, musical voices—mere chil- 
dren of ten to fifteen years of age. Can you 
suggest ways to interest them in good sing- 
ing as well as some songs suitable to their 
voices? I have felt I might take each one 
separately and show him or her how to place 
the tone and keep the voice at a forward 
jocusing point. Any suggestions you can make 
will be most welcome.—E. F. O. 

A. Some items that might serve to inter- 
est your children include an _ occasional 
“party”; use of music that provides oppor- 
tunity for them to learn something new; 
friendly musical contests; illustration of 
beautiful tone by phonograph records; and 
instruction along the lines you suggest. For 
additional information you might read ‘‘Voice 
Culture for Children” by Bates. 

For singing material you might examine 
“The Children’s Anthem Book,’ by Barnes ; 
“Unison Anthem Book,” by Barnes; ‘Twenty 
Unison Anthems for Junior Choirs,’ by 
Barnes; “The Junior Choir Anthem Book,” 
by Mueller; and “Junior Choir Anthem 
Book,” by Holler. 


. I plan to go to Europe for a short 
course in organ playing and study of church 
music. Would appreciate advice as to which 
place to select—England or Germany. Is 
there @ summer school in Denmark, Norway 
or Sweden, and what is the approximate cost 
while there?—A. A. 

A. Your selection of place for study will 
depend on what particular type of music you 
wish to study. If you want Bach traditions 
the German style of church music and so 


forth, Germany will probably be advan- 
tageous. If you want to study the English 
Cathedral background, England, naturally, 


will be the preference. We do not have in- 
formation in reference to schools in Denmark, 
Norway or Sweden. The cost of study will 
vary with the school selected. Get a list of 
schools and write to each for a syllabus or 
catalog. 


. Will you please inform me where I 
can obtain plans and directions for building 
a two manual and pedal reed organ?—W. B. 

. We do not know where you may obtain 
information on the building of reed organs 
except from the manufacturers of instru- 
ments of that type or from some practical 
organ mechanic. 


Enclosed find a list of the stops on the 
organ in our church, What registration should 
be used for congregational hymns (the militant 
type, and the softer, slower ones)? What com- 
binations can you suggest for solo work? The 
Great Melodia is too strong for the Swell Oboe, 
and the Great Duleiana is too weak for the 
Swell Stopped Diapason. Recently Chimes have 
been installed in the church. There are fouwr- 
teen bells. Starting at G below middle OC they 
go through D above the neat C, and include 
C-sharp as well as F-sharp, All hymns, of 
course, must be in the keys of C and G@. Is 
there any book of arrangements of hymns for 
these chimes? I would appreciate any informa- 
tion on the subject of chime playing.—L. W. 

For hearty congregational singing, we sug- 
gest the use of your “full organ’’ (Swell to 
Great Octaves ad lib.). For softer hymns, you 
might omit the Great Open Diapason and Oc- 
tave and Swell Oboe. If your Great Organ. is 
unenclosed (or in the same expression box as 
the Swell) you cannot remedy the lack of bal- 
ance between the stops you mention, except by 
having them regulated, if possible, to produce 
proper balance. You might try Dulciana as an 
accompanying stop for the Oboe. You might 
also try using the Great Melodia as a_ solo 
stop, with Aeoline and Salicional on the Swell 
as accompanying stops. We do not know of 
any collection of hymns arranged for chimes. 
Since your set includes a C-sharp you might 
find some hymns available in the key of D. 
A book—“Grandsire’ by Snowdon—is an 
elaborate treatise on chime playing. 


Q. Enclosed is a list of stops on the reed , 


organ in our church. Which stops should be 
used for congregational singing? The organ 
is in the choir loft in the rear end of the 
church. Many times the people downstairs can- 
not hear the organ. Is this because the organ 
is so small? I find that if a half note is indi- 
cated in the music, it is necessary for me to 
play it as a quarter note and to play the neat 
note immediately after. Will you please ea- 
plain this? I find that, when I use some stops 
with the Flute Forte Stop, this combination 
is louder than the full organ. Is this correct? 
Is the Flute Forte one of the loudest stops 
in all organs? What combination of stops 
can I use for soft musie and to accompany 
soloists? Will you name some books on the 
Gregorian chant, on accompanying the Catho- 
lic Church Mass and a Hymnal for Catholic 
Church service for children? Which stop in 
our organ most nearly approximates organ 
tone? Please name some good processionals and 
recessionals for Commencement exercises. 
—M., M. P. 
A. For hearty congregational singing we 
suggest the use of your full organ, The type 


, A. We are sending you information as to ' 


necessary for piano study as. a preparation 


- 
: 
=) 
of the instrument is probably the cause = 
its not being heard properly on the lower 
level of the church, and for its sounding so 
loud that you cannot hear the singers. There | 
is no reason for your playing a half note a: 
a quarter note; these notes should bear ; 
proper time relation to each other. It will 
better to adapt your tempo for half notes 
a speed sufficient for the proper rendering of 
the music being used. We cannot understand | 
the combination you mention being louder. 
than full organ. Flute Forte probably* n 
a swell; and in using full organ you perhap 
did not have the swell open. Use your softest 
stops of 8’ pitch for playing during Com-\\ 
munion. Stops for accompanying soloists de- 
pend on the amount of tone necessary 
support voice, on the character of the pas 
sage, and so forth. For books on Gregorian | 
music and Catholic Church music we suggest: | 
“Grammar of Plainsong,” by a Benedictine | 
Stanbrook ; ‘Catechism of Gregorian Chant,” | 
by [tigle; “Church Music and ~ Cath | 
Liturgy,” by Manzetti; ‘‘A Short Treatise on 
Gregorian Accompaniment,” by  Bragers; 
“Organ Accompaniment to Kyriale,” by 
Manzetti. = 
You might find a few suitable hymns i 
“Young People’s Catholic Hymn Book,” by 
Berge. : 
The Principal and Diapason will perhaps 
most closely approximate organ tone in ior 
instrument. For Processionals and Recession 
als you might use Coronation March, Me er- 
beer ; War March of the Priests, Mendelssohn; 
or any other suitable march. 


Q. Will you send me a list of the firms 
that manufacture two manual reed and pedat 
organs? Where can I secure a used two manual 
reed and pedal organ in the vicinity of Port-| 
land, Maine? Please send me a list of the 
pipe organ builders of the United States. About 
how long would I have to study piano before 
starting study of pipe organ? Would it be 
possible to have a two manual and pedal reed 
organ built with a horseshoe console? Or th 
Skinner type? Is the action on the two nantes 
pedal reed organ the same as the action of @ 
one manual reed organ, or is it pneumatic? 


—R. B.C. 
reed organ and pipe organ builders by mail. 
We do not know of any particular place where 
you can secure a used two manual reed organ 
in the vicinity of Portland, Maine, but g- 
gest that you advise one of the dealers if 
Portland of your needs. The length of time 


for organ work depends upon the natural 
talent and the progress made by the indi-| 
vidual. Such study should be continued until 
the student has acquired a facile technic. It” 
might be possible to have a reed organ built — 
with the type of consoles you name, but it” 
would probably not be worth the expense of 
special construction necessary. The action of 
the two manual reed organ is usually the same 
as that of the one manual instrument—me- 
chanical, not pneumatic, 


Q. Since we have recently decided to have 
a pipe organ installed and I read in THE 
ETUDE of a program for a Dedication Service, 
will you kindly send me the program men- 
tioned ?—C., V. : f 

A. We endeavored to secure a copy of the 
program for you, but were not successful. We 
are, however, sending you another dedica- 
tion program. , 


Q. Where can I secure a book of modula- 
tions, and at what price? What size of pouch 
is required to open the valve of the middle C 
pipe of a.large scaled flute on 7%” wind? 

In placing the pipes on a modern chest, is it 
proper to place the lowest pipe on one side 
and the next pipe on the opposite side? What 
would be the value of the pipes on enclosed 
list taken from a Johnson organ? 

Vox Humana. 

A, You can secure “Palmer’s Book of In- 
terludes”—including modulations—from the 
publishers of THE ETUDE; price $1.00. A 
pouch about three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter would be required for the pipe you name. 

It is,entirely proper to place the pipes in 
the order you have named. Some builders wise 
ly use “set off’’ basses in the interest of steady 
wind, and begin the divided arrangement at 
Tenor C instead of at the lowest note. You 
can probably estimate the value of the pipes 
you mention at an average of thirty dollars 
per stop. 2 


Q. I own a one manual reed organ. Wout 
it be possible to attach a set of chimes extend 
ing one octave? Please give me the addresses 
of several firms from whom I might obta 
chimes. What would be the approximate cost? 
Where might I obtain a pedal board for above 
organ?—W. S. C. a 

A. We advise your communicating with 
the builder of the organ, or the representative 
from whom you purchased _ it, in reference 
to chimes and pedal board. We think it more 
advisable for you to exchange the instrument 
for one of two manuals and pedal, rather th 
to attach pedals. If it is possible, the chin 
could be attached to the two manual inst 
ment. 


who has loved and fought for him even 
before his birth; that it was this love 
which caused her to disobey Wotan and 
thus caused her long exile from Walhalla. 
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new Conn oon Instruments. 
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fa CONN 


NSTRUMENTS 
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Se) tector Bon tae past and desires to regain her immortal 


‘nature; to put on her shining armor and 
ride once more to carry slain heroes from 
the battlefield; again to enter Walhalla. 
She calls upon her old godlike wisdom 
to enable her to repulse the ardent wooing 
of Siegfried. But she is no longer inspired. 
Her godlike nature has departed—she has 
become a simple woman. 

At this realization earthly love wells up 
and fills her whole being. She abandons 
hope of Walhalla. In an ecstasy of emo- 
tion she consents to become the bride of 
Siegfried and throws herself into his arms. 


Oh! child of delight! 

Oh glorious hero! 

Thou foolish lord of loftiest deeds! 
Laughing must I love thee, 

Laughing welcome my blindness. 
Laughing let us be lost, 

With laughter go down to death! 
Thou art forever my wealth and world, 
My one and all 

Light of loving, laughing death! 


The horn call (of the Son of the 
Woods) occurs at the first entrance of 
Siegfried and recurs repeatedly throughout 
the opera—and also during the “Dusk of 
the Gods,” the last of the “Trilogy’—in 
various transformations. 
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The motive of Siegfried, Guardian of the 


Sword, first occurred near the close of 
“Die Walktire’ when Briinnhilde tells Sieg- 
linde of the heroic son to be born to her. 
This theme occurs often throughout this 
and the later opera. 
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The music of Forest Murmurs (Wald- 
qweben) is taken from the second scene 
of the second act. The quiet murmuring of 
the forest is first betokened by soft weav- 
ings and delicate trills in the string in- 
struments of the orchestra. As Siegfried 
dreams of his mother the violoncello 
softly intones the motive of the Walsungs. 
Later the song of the Wood Bird pre- 
dominates. 
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As Siegfried scales the fiery rock there 
is heard a masterly interweaving of Sicg- 
fried’s Horn Call, Fire Music, Adoration of 
Gold (Plea of the Rhinemaidens), Sieg- 
fried, Guardian of the Sword, Song of the 
Bird, and Briinnhilde’s Slumber—sometimes 
individually but at other times three or 
four are presented in counterpoint. 

Later, during the love duet between 
Briinnhilde and Siegfried, there is present- 
ed a theme of serene character—Joy and 
Peace. Wagner later made this the prin- 
cipal motive of his Siegfried Idyl, which 
he wrote to celebrate the birth of his own 
son, named Siegfried. 


Peace 


Ever 


bright see in me 
Thyself laughing to greet thee, 
Hero, so blithesome and blest! 
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The Pupil’s Right 


By Dorothy D. Freas 


Every pupil has a right to a good lesson; 
but very often he does not get this sat- 
isfaction, because of a very human failing 
upon the part of the teacher. For instance, 
the teacher, let us say, has just given a les- 
son to a nervous, irritating, aggravating 
pupil. At the end of such a trial, the teacher 
will naturally be upset and bitter. 

But what about the pupil in hand? This 
may be a very fair student; but unless the 
teacher has learned the valuable trick of 


washing the mind clear of the annoyance 
of the former lesson, the succeeding pupil 
is bound to suffer. Because of these condi- 
tions, teachers should regard their problems 
mentally, and not emotionally, and should 
look upon each lesson as a separate entity. 
It should be made certain that every pupil 
shall get “his money’s worth,” and that 
his lesson is not spoiled by the disastrous 
behavior of the one taking the previous 
lesson. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of Tue ErunE to make this department a “Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


bridge are to cut off, absorb, ampli- 

fy, and transmit the tone vibrations 
produced by the strings. Because it must 
do all four of these things well, it has 
been found that wood. is the most satis- 
factory material out of which a bridge 
can be made. 

In order to°cut off the string vibrations, 
the bridge must be so placed as to present 
a thin edge transversely and perpendicu- 
larly to the axis of the string. It is essen- 
tial that the strings rest upon the edge of 
the bridge and not in deeply cut grooves 
in its edge, as this would deaden the vi- 
brations and give a muted effect to the 
tone. The thickness of the bridge edge 
should be uniform under all’ four strings. 
Some violins require thicker bridges than 
others, to produce their best tonal effects; 
but in no case should the bridge edge be 
more than one sixteenth of an inch thick. 
The thinner the edge, the sharper the 
tone will be. If it is made too thin the 
strings may have a scratchy tone. Also the 
steel E string will bite deeply into the 
wood, and, perhaps worse still, a thin 
bridge may warp badly from the pressure 
of the strings and then suddenly collapse. 

The absorption of the string vibrations 
is a function which only wood can per- 
form satisfactorily, and there are only 
one or two woods which do this effi- 
ciently. The wood must be hard and strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of the 
strings. The wood fibers must have a two- 
fold structure; one series of fibers runs 
longitudinally of the bridge and supports 
the strings, and the other, being perpen- 
dicular, transmits the vibrations down 
through the bridge to the top of the vio- 
lin. Hard maple has proved to be the best 
material for violin bridges, because its 
threefold structure absorbs. reflects, and 
conducts the tone perfectly, without. dis- 
tortion. 

Scarcely less important than the density 
and atomic structure of the wood is the 


[Tor FUNCTIONS OF THE violin 


Mastering the Even Numbered Positions 


teachers in explanation and so much 
study material is available to aid in 
mastering the even numbered positions 
that it seems almost futile to attempt to 
present a new means of over-coming these 
“big bad wolves” of violin technic. But 
to make the ever present problem easier of 
solution for the student, and even the pro- 
fessional player, there must be a new con- 
ception as to just why these positions— 
second, fourth, sixth, and so on—offer so 
much difficulty. And it is reasonable to 
state that all players, almost without ex- 
ception, have at some time in their work 
struggled with this technical stumbling 
block. 
There are phrases in many of the im- 
portant violin masterpieces which are much 
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S: MUCH TIME is spent by violin 


The Violin Bridge 


By Herbert Sanger 


design or shape of the bridge. This is 
usually very exacting in its measurements, 
while every standard bridge has three con- 
ventional scrolls or perforations (Figure 
ESSA) a 


For explanatory purposes let us divide the 
bridge into two parts, by an imaginary line 
P P’ (Figure 1). It will be readily seen 
that this line is tangent to all three scrolls, 
but that it does not run through any of 
them. The top:part of the bridge absorbs 
and amplifies the tonal vibrations. However, 
it is apparent that all of the string pressure 
must be concentrated on the two small 
pillars (X,X’) connecting the three scrolls. 
The tonal vibrations must necessarily be 
concentrated in these areas also, afterward 
passing through the area marked Z, 
which seems to be a kind of melting pot, 
the tone here being distributed equally to 
both feet of the bridge. The narrow ankles 
(A,A) are merely two more pivotal 
points of vibration that concentrate the 
tone before it passes to the violin top. 
The feet (F’,F’) are purposely long, to 
give good support, and are so spaced that 
one lies directly over the bass bar and 
the other one-fourth of an inch ahead of 
the sound post, when the violin is proper- 
ly adjusted. 

Now let us see what would happen if 
we were to alter but slightly the posi- 


tions of the scrolls. If (Figure 1) we 
raise the scroll S’ very much above the 
line P P’, the tone on the A and D 
strings will be shallow, because there is 
not sufficient wood underneath these strings 
to amplify the tone. If the length of the 
scroll S’ is increased so that more of it 
extends toward the E and G strings, the 
areas X,X’ will necessarily be made small- 
er, unless the height of the scroll S’ is 
raised. This would cause the bridge to be 
weakened at X X’ and it would be easily 


broken by a slight amount of warping. Or, « 


again changing the relative positions of 
the scrolls, so that S,S are in the top part 
of the bridge and S’ is in the bottom half 
of the bridge, we would find the tone of 
the G and E strings to be shallow and 
weakened beyond description. 

The originator of the standard violin 
bridge purposely left more wood beneath 
the E and G strings, to absorb the tone 
vibrations of these strings, because it is 
readily seen (Figure 2) that the waves 


emanating from them stop when they con- 
tact points O O at the ends of the bridge. 
If the waves can travel downward they are 
of course absorbed by the extra wood un- 
derneath the G and E strings. 

Figure 3 represents one of the modern 
developments of the violin bridge. Designed 
by Sudakiri, it is extraordinary in that it 
has a slot extending from a point midway 


By Raleigh Caldwell 


more effective and less difficult if done in 
the even numbered positions. And all of the 
writers of the standard advanced violin 
studies have incorporated in their works 
some studies which are designed to give 
practice in these positions. But such etudes 
are comparatively few in number, and one 
suspects that in some instances the writers 
themselves dodged these positions when- 
ever it was possible and trusted, when in 
difficulty, to the stretch of a full fifth from 
first to fourth fingers. For the player with 
a small hand, such gymnastics are not pos- 
sible and so a shift to a higher position is 
made; or else a complex fingering is used, 
very often spoiling an otherwise clear 
phrase which might have sounded well if 
fingered in another manner. 

Now, admittedly, there should be no rea- 


son why the second position should be more 
difficult than the first or the third. It should 
not, logically, be more of a task to play, 
let us say, on the A string, c-e or e-g in the 
even numbered positions than it is to play 
b-d or d-f in the odd numbered positions, 
using the same fingers on the same string. 
One will find that it is really quite easy 
when done carefully and slowly simply 
because he is now thinking of definite places 
on the string and using the required fingers. 
Think of a particular sequence of notes, f, 
a, c, e, g, b, using the D, A and E strings; 
with the hand in the second position, play 
them quite rapidly and correctly with abso- 
lute ease. The physical action of playing 
these notes is not more of a task than play- 
ing a similar grouping, e, g, b, d, f, a, in 
the first position. But when confronted with 


between the A and D strings through, the 
upper part of the bridge to the center q 
scroll. This permits the wood directly above 4 
the central scroll to vibrate more freely — 

and increases the volume of the A and D 

strings. At the same time, the diagonal | 
cut of the lower scrolls allows a greater — 


Fig. 3. 


area of wood in the lower part of the 
bridge, for a thorough dissemination of the 
tone before it reaches the ankles of the ‘ 
bridge. The theoretical radiation and con- — 
centration of tone waves is illustrated by 
Figure 3, from which it is also apparent 
that the line P P’ is tangent to all three 
scrolls. In placing the strings on this 
bridge it is necessary to keep the A and 
D strings directly above the outer ends .\ 
of the central scroll, otherwise a shallow 
tone may result. This type of bridge must 
be made of dense, close grained, hard 
maple, because there is more strain upon | 
the areas of tone concentration between 
the scrolls. It is not necessary, however, 
to increase the thickness of the wood to . 
obtain extra strength. There is no doubt 
that this bridge is a permanent improve- 4 
ment over the standard type of violin _ 
bridge. Nevertheless, it is very necessary 
to select the proper gauge of strings, to 
insure a uniform volume of tone, since 
this bridge is more sensitive to differences 
in pressure and tension than is the com- 
mon bridge. ; 


such a series of notes in the printed music, 
instead of playing them with the proper 
fingering, we immediately begin some men- 
tal calculations that in point of speed, 
would do credit to a modern bookkeeping 


machine. 
Why the Difficulty? ; 
O THEN, WE SATISFY ourselves 
that it is not difficult in a physical sense. 
Therefore jt must be a mental hazard; 
which of course it is, as are many other 
technical problems. But we wish to know 
why this is perhaps one of the least under- _ 
stood and probably the worst executed of _ 
all. The answer is: traditional training and — 
the usual teaching methods in the first year 
or two of violin study—a period when the 
mind and the eyes, the nerves and the fin- 
gers are learning to coordinate in the de- 
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lopment of technical and musical facility. 
al development is inseparable from, 
should keep pace with technical de- 
pment. In this mental growth and use 
the secret of success or failure. “A 
ficulty is simply a thing not well under- 
d,” wrote Arthur Hartmann; and an- 
her, the famous French violinist, Jacques 
Thibaud, has said, in effect, that to play 
well “we must first mentally understand 
efore the fingers may properly execute.” 
We will assume, and probably rightly, 
that this matter of the even numbered posi- 
ons is a case where the mind and the 
s and the fingers, working together 
ough experience gained in the usual 
‘course of training, are actually now com- 
bining to defeat the very ends of proper 
usical and technical need, through the 
uirement of customary technical habit. 
the teacher in most cases has learned, 
ough precept and example, the tra- 
ional ways of teaching, just so will he 
‘ain his own student. Normally, for the 
rst year the student is kept in the first 
sition and in the second year he usually 
ins to try the third and possibly the 
th. But from the time that he first reads 
printed notes, his mind and his eyes 
id his fingers associate all lines with odd 
ibered fingers, and all the spaces in the 
with the even numbered fingers. So 
1 the space of two or more years the eyes, 
ind and fingers become fixed in this habit 
mental association. Regardless of the 
position, all of the odd numbered ones use 
he odd numbered fingers for the lines, 
ie even numbered fingers for the spaces, 
s far up the fingerboard as you care to go. 
n the even numbered positions, second, 
rth and so on, the odd numbered fingers 
ay the notes in the spaces and the even 
mbered fingers those on the lines. 
A proper recognition of this even and 
id combination will immediately explain 
the: “mystery” of these positions. It diag- 
noses the trouble and at the same time fur- 
ig nishes the key to mastery and enables the 
| 2 player again to make use of the idea of 
fe ction of objects; in this case lines 
__ and spaces, mind and fingers. It is impera- 
ia five that the correction be done mentally. 
] or, after a few years of study, when the 
need of learning these positions is obvious, 


od 


_ Tue rattling G string is a common ail- 
ment of the violin, and most violinists are 
no doubt familiar with the usual cause of 
he rattle—a loose winding, resulting from 
the stretching or drying of the gut with 
an accompanying shrinkage in diameter. 
yBut effective cures for this “disease” of 
strings are not so widely known. 
Perhaps the most frequently prescribed 
_femedy is that of rubbing the string lightly 
with olive oil, and then letting it rest over- 
hight, unstretched. The theory is that the 
oil will cause the gut to swell to its orig- 
inal diameter. It may not do so, however. 


fo THp Erupy: 

You may be ‘interested in knowing that 
oday I am sixty-eight, and that I began 
on the -violin when past sixty. 


\t that time you were telling your readers 
1ething like this: “You may do something 
olin playing by starting at twelve; but, 

achieve great things as a violinist, a be- 
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masters as Bauer, 
Lhevinne. and scores of others. Hear 
and play the new Baldwin. 
marvel at its tone. 


and for the first time the pupil must play 
a full page of technic in the even numbered 
positions, who is the teacher that has not 
been amazed at the fantastic and spasmodic 
movements of the fingers as they attempt to 
find their way about in the old manner— 
now so strangely new and awkward! 


Right Material Necessary 
LL THIS MAY BE avoided by careful 
and timely selection of material for 
the training in the lesser used positions 
about the time that the student has a fair 
mastery of the third position and before go- 
ing to the fifth. By this time the ear of the 
average player is capable of finding the 
proper notes through a developed sense of 
pitch and as yet is not fixed in the habit of 
mind previously mentioned. Many studies 
that have been used to teach the third 
position may be used for the fourth or even 
the second position, as well as the many 
fine studies written for the little used and 
unjustly neglected positions. Providing the 
mind is properly prepared for the new re- 
lation of lines and spaces, odd and even 
fingers, a more rapid progress is bound to 
result and the teacher’s work lessened. 
For the player who has trouble in his 
daily work and the preparation of solo 
numbers, simple arpeggios to begin with, 
using only the first and third fingers, are 
advised. Always keep in mind that the even 
numbered fingers play the notes on the 
lines and the odd-numbered fingers those 
in the spaces, no matter in what position 
you are playing. Then the notes on the lines 
may be studied in the same manner, then 
scale work, then seventh chords in adapt- 
able keys. It will be found that the feared 
phrases will lose most of their terrors and 
sight reading will become easier, for it is 
in the sight reading of new compositions 
that the greatest trouble is experienced. 
The careful teacher will find many prac- 
tical ways of presenting this idea to pupils. 
Remember always that in the odd numbered 
positions the odd numbered fingers play the 
notes on the lines. In the even numbered 
positions the .even numbered fingers play 
the notes on the lines. It is as simple as it 
sounds, and is, after all, only another way 
of learning rapidly—through a new mental 
picture of an old problem. 


i Silencing Strings That Rattle 
|; @ | By Anthony G. Kovach 


A more definite way of resurrecting the 
string is to\ cut the wire winding at one 
end, and then to tighten the winding by 
rolling it between the thumb and fore- 
finger, starting at the opposite end and 
gradually working over to the severed end, 
hand over hand. After the winding has been 
thus made tight and close along the full 
length of the string, the severed end of 
the winding is fastened again by wrapping 
it with several layers of thread. This 
method of repair will be found very satis- 
factory; it will be positive and more per- 
manent. 


Never Too Old! 


ginning ptil have been made not later than 
six’’—or words to that effect. 

I have wondered what Mr. Braine might 
say of a man beginning when past sixty! But 


I enjoy it and am making progress. Mr. 
Braine’s columns help and inspire. 
—wW. B. ENGLER. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Interest In Music 


Benjamin Franklin was honored by the 
last music trades in convention because he 
was a “song writer, player on the harp, 
guitar and violin, also inventor of a unique 
musical instrument, the armonica or glassy- 
chord.” He wrote the words for a few 
songs, but not the music. There is on rec- 
ord also Franklin’s “Criticism on Modern 
Music,” a letter from him to P. Franklin 
at Newport. He was a publisher and seller 
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of music. 

As early as 1729 he published in Phila- 
delphia a reprint of the seventh edition of 
Watts’s “Psalms of David’ to improve 
Psalmody or religious singing; in 1730 the 
“Goettliche und Lobesgetheene,”’ and sold 
at his printing office ‘The Singing Master’s 
Guide to his Scholars” by Daniel Warner ; 
in 1737 “New Year’s Ode” by Colley Cib- 
ber with music by Dr. Green. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Robert Braine 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Btude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 
actual 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub- 


to say that this is impossible The 


We advis 
lications.) 


An Effective Recital Piece. 

T. Y. U.—The Koboldtanz, a brilliant little 
solo piece for violin and piano, by Goby Eber- 
hardt, would fit very well in the program 
you name. It has much left hand pizzicato 
work, and natural and artificial harmonics. 
It could be played by any pupil who has 
mastered the first part of the Kreutzer 
“Etudes.” 


Studying Under Difficulties. 

G. D. N., Hubli, S. W. India—Living, as you 
do. in a distant city in India, where you say 
there are no violin teachers, and very little op- 
portunity to hear good music, I am afraid you 
would find it rather difficult to try to become a 
professional violinist. To succeed in the profes- 
sion, one must put in many years mastering 
violin technic, and the eompositions of the 
great masters. You purpose to do this with 
self-tuition, and without even an opportunity 
to hear really excellent violinists, I am afraid 
you will be attempting the impossible. 

As your father is not financially able to 
send you to a distant city, where you could 
obtain a good violin education, perhaps some 
rich man in your city could be induced to 
finance your education; or it might be that 
your friends would help to raise a fund to 
send you to the nearest large city, where you 
could be under a good private teacher, or 
enter a music school or conservatory. But to 
try to become a professional violinist, with 
yourself, only, as a teacher, is, under the cir- 
cumstances, an almost impossible undertaking. 

If you wish to become merely an amateur, 
and play for your own pleasure and amuse- 
ment, you might make considerable progress. 
Here are the titles of a few books on violin 
playing, which contain valuable information 
on the subject: “Violin Playing, as I Teach 
It,” by Leopold Auer (famous teacher of mod- 
ern virtuosi) ; “My Long Life in Music,” by 
Leopold Auer ; “Violin Mastery,” by Frederick 
H. Martens; ‘Violin Teaching and Violin 
Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg; “The Violin 
and How to Master It,” by a Professional 
Player ; ‘The Art of Violin Playing,” by Frank 
Thistleton; “The Violinist’s Lexicon,” by 
George Lehman ; “How to Produce a Beautiful 
Tone,” by Helen Timmerman; “How to Be- 
come a Professional Violinist,’ by O. Cremer. 
These can all be obtained through the pub- 
lishers of THE Erup® Music Magazine. 

These books contain very little music, but 
principally directions for acquiring violin 
technic. You no doubt have a considerable 
number of etudes, scale books, studies and 
pieces. 


Cannot Locate. 

L. W. L.—I cannot find the violin maker, 
about whom you inquire, listed among the 
well known makers. You might write to several 
dealers in old violins, whose advertisements 
may be found in the various musical mag- 
azines ; they may be able to supply the neces- 
sary information. 


Viola Playing for Violinists. 

I. B. C.—The viola is really a large violin, 
and playing it is technically the same as the 
violin. A good violin player can easily learn 
the viola, if his arms and fingers (and general 
build) are large enough to use the larger 
sized instrument. The viola clef differs from 
that used in violin playing, and this offers 
the main difficulty perhaps in learning to play 
it. This, however, is soon mastered. I knew 
a good violinist who in three weeks, learned 
to play the viola well enough to read the 
viola parts in the easier Haydn quartets. Of 
course difficult viola selections take much 
time to master. From the list you send of 
violin compositions mastered I should think 
you would have little difficulty in learning 
to play the viola. The literature of the viola 
is limited, compared to the violin, but there 
are many very fine works for it and it cer- 
tainly shines in chamber music. There is a 


Music, a Service to Humanity 
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On the basis of these, the 


violin must be examined. The great 
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good demand, also, for viola players for sym- 
phony orchestras. If you have a good technic on — 
the violin, you will have little trouble in — 
learning the viola, especially if you take a 
few lessons from a practical viola player. ** ; 


“Playing In” a Violin 


7 
| 
; 
: 
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H.L.—To what extent, if any, continuous A 
playing on a violin, improves the tone of the — 


instrument, making it more mellow and sym- — 
pathetic, is still a matter for discussion. The a] 
average violinist considers that this process — 
improves the violin very much. In. England, 
especially, is. this believed. Many English ; 
violinists get new violins, and have some — 
violinist play on them for months’ or longer, 
to “age” them. This process they call “playing 

in” a violin. 4 

In an Indiana city two violin makers started — 
a small factory in which it was their inten-— 
tion to demonstrate this theory. Violins were 
placed in clamps, and bows, worked by ma-_ 
chinery, were drawn 
strings. Unfortunately, before it could be as- 
certained whether an improvement resulted, 
the factory burned down, with all the violins © 
and machinery. 

Your idea of impressing the tones on the — 
violin bridge, by an electrical device, for the — 
purpose of aging the violin, might be prac- 
tical and might not. As you are an electrician, — 
why not try it? ‘ 


Bows by Vuillaume. 

S. L.—Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, the famous 
French violin maker, learned the art from 
Tourte (the world’s most eminent craftsman) ; 
but he did not make many bows himself. 
Bauer, a well known authority, says, “Most 


to and fro over the — 


of the bows bearing Vuillaume’s name were rT 


made by Persodt, Fonclouse, Pecate, Simon or 
Voirin. Vuillaume was also the inventor of 
the tubular bow made of steel.” 

There are a vast number of imitation Vuil- 


Jaume bows on the market. These bows are | 


usually stamped on the stick, near the frog, 
with the name ‘“Vuillaume.” They are quoted — 
in the catalogs of American dealers, at from 
$50 to $400. You had better take your bow to 
an expert to see if it is a genuine Vuillaume. 
Translating a Label. ~ 
Cc. M. S.—The 

your violin would be as follows: “Julius 
Zilch, Musical Instrument Factory, also — 
strings, and music publications, at Fleissenn” 
(a town in Bohemia). 


A Fendt Violin. 

D. J.—Martin Fendt, who made violins in — 
London in 1812, was the maker of your violin 
Gif genuine). The Fendt family of violin 
makers is better known and more famous in 
Great Britain than in the United States. Rer- 
nard Simon Fendt, who made violins in Lon- 
don, from 1800 to 1851, was the founder of — 
the business. He had three sons, who were 
almost as skillful as their father. A well known 
authority says of the head of the family, “A 
maker whose violins stand in line with the 
best of Italians.’’ Fendts’ violins have the 
same round richness on all four strings, some-_ 
thing that is found very seldom, even in the © 
very best violins. At the London Exhibition 
of 1851 he exhibited a violin, a viola, and a 
double-bass, which surpassed all similar in- 
struments of the kind in the exhibition. To 
possess a fine B. S. Fendt violin is, for a — 
musician, almost as good as to have a Cremona 
master violin. 

The only Fendt violin T find quoted in the — 
eatalogs of American dealers is a Jacob Fendt 
at $800. Dealers may be able to give you 
further information. 2. In justice to its ad- 
vertisers, THE ETUDE does not recommend 
certain violin teachers or schools of music. - 
As you live in California you will find many 
fine teachers and schools in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


“The ultimate aim of all endeavor is to increase human happiness. As music 
educators we are peculiarly blessed with a wonderful opportunity to serve 
mankind. At the same time we are charged with the great responsibility of 
bringing music into the lives of all the people. Today nearly two-thirds of all } 


children in America receive no music instruction. 
gigantic, clear and fascinating. Collectively and individually we must strive 
for life’s only real success—the happiness of mankind—through music. . 


. . Our assignment is ‘ 


We are not working for salaries or for promotion, but for the children of 
America who will soon be our masters. I greet you with this challenge: 
Keep faith with the children of America and with our motto: Music for 
every child, every child for Music.”—Joseph E. Maddy. 
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SUPREME AMONG 
ACCORDIONS 


Excetsior Modern Concert Grand .-.. + Finest 
tone... greater carrying power . . . easier, more 
comfortable to handle . . . the 1937 style trend 

. . most responsive, easiest playing accordion 
ever made, Write for Free Art Catalogue, men- 
tion make of accordion you play. 
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DOES IT AGAIN 


Does what? you ask. Gives 
to the Public the.. 


Most Extraordinary Key to 
Intelligent Piano Playing 
that has Ever Been Written 
Art Shefte’s latest work 
“PIANO IMPROVIS- 
ING,” isa masterpiece 
it's incomparable. It 
develops a sense of 
harmony -- sense of 
“feel” for the piano 
keyboard. 
For students - for 
players~for teachers 
of POPULAR or 
CLASSICAL music. 
Coincides with all 
teaching ideas. 


Covers chord construction -- chords in all keys chord analysis 

and determination ~ chord relationship and families - chord pro- 
gressions for popular music - transposition and art of converting 
popular songs into modern professional style. 


Price $1.00 in U.S.A.—$1.20 in Canada 


Order from your dealer or direct from 


FORSTE 


216 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHER, INC 


Send only $1 

for 15 magic lessons guaranteed to teach you to play 
popular music by ear or money back. No notes. No 
exercises. Postage extra on C. O. D. orders. Transpos- 
‘Jing chart incl. FREE for limited time only. Act today! 
HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL of MODERN PIANO 

“School of the Film Stars’’ (18th year) 

Dept. 182-B, 6842 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


| RINGSS. PINS FOR MUSIC CLUBS 


Our catalog shows lat- 
est designs in Pins and 
Rings at factory prices. 
Pins 35c up, Rings $1.25 
up. Send for catalog & 
today. ‘ 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
165 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 


specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Send your mss. for estimate. 
B OTTO A. C. NULSEN 
P. O. Box 774 


124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


W arning 


The past holidays have again brought 

the annual crop of complaints from music 
lovers who paid money to strangers and re- 
‘ceived no copies of Tue Erupre. We again 
__ warn our subscribers against paying money 
ito strangers unless they are absolutely sure 
of the responsibility of the canvasser. Do 
not permit any solicitor to change a con- 
tract, or its terms. Read any contract, or 
receipt, offered you before paying out cash. 
_ Beware of “cut price” bargains. 
There are many fine men and women who 
earn their livelihoods by securing subscrip- 
_ tions for THe Erupe Music Macazine and 
these representatives invariably carry the 
thorized receipts of THeoporE Presser, Co. 
publishers of THe iii Help us to pro- 
‘you. 
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Piano Accorpion Department 


Taking Up The Study of The Accordion 


An Interview With 


Paul L. 


Donath 


Secured Expressly for THE ErupE Music Magazine 


Part II 


T US TAKE a look at the modern 
L accordion. The left hand operates a 
series of one hundred and twenty 
buttons. Do not be scared at the number, 
as only a few of these are learned at a 
time. They are all played, ultimately, by 
position or feel; but in time this will be 
acquired. You ask, “That is the bass, isn’t 
it?” Yes, it is the bass, but an entirely dif- 
ferent arrangement from the bass notes of 
the piano and the organ. Take another look 
from Middle C downward and upward on 
the piano keyboard. You will be able to 
count forty black and white keys in each 
direction. Why has the accordion one hun- 
dred and twenty, or three times as many 
in its bass part? The reason is that all of 
these keys do not represent single notes. 
Most of them, in fact, operate three or 
four notes making a chord. That is, there 
are forty bass single notes, just as there 
are on the piano. These, however, are in 
two-octave form. The remaining eighty but- 
tons represent eighty chords. See Ex. 1. 

The design shown above gives an idea 
of what sound the buttons operate at the 
pitch given on the piano for the C row 
alone. To get the pitches represented by 
the other notes, one must transpose this 
line. Thus, the accordion bass operates 
forty notes in two-octave form, and eighty 
chords. 

Now carefully examine Figure 1 repre- 
senting the buttons. There are twenty 
horizontal rows of buttons, of six related 
buttons each. Each row may be said to 
represent one of the twenty keys. Now, 
do not be frightened. One of the things 
which has made the accordion popular is 
that transposition of these basses is almost 
instantaneous. That is, if you learn the 
position of one row of keys, you have 
exactly the same thing with every other 
key. On the piano keyboard this would 
mean an ever changing position of the 


Ex. 1 
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hands, to form the chords. On the ac- 
cordion they are formed by the instru- 
ment itself. In Ex. 2 the reader will see 
the bass keyboard as it would appear in 
a mirror. This is very helpful to some 
players. See Ex. 2. 

You see, the scheme is enharmonic in its 
structure. Imagine, however, the possibili- 
ties for extremely rapide playing. The 
player makes whole chords at once and not 
merely notes. It is, therefore, possible to 
follow the most rapid playing, on the 
right hand or the piano side, which is 
mostly melody and runs, with basses so 
conveniently and closely arranged that even 
the violin and the piano cannot be played 
with greater speed than the accordion. 
Lightninglike combinations of basses and 
chords lie under a surprisingly small com- 
pass of the hand. Such a piece, for instance, 
as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun 
from “Le Coq d’Or” or The Flight of the 
Bamble Bee affords combinations of chords 
that the fingers of the pianist simply could 
not encompass. This is effected by ingenious 
couplings built into the instrument itself. 

The accordion bass, on the other hand, is 
very easy to read, because the chords are 
not written out, but a number system is 
used instead. In ninety percent of the ac- 
cordion music written heretofore, the bass 
has been written in the treble clef. Lately 
the bass clef is being introduced, instead of 
the treble. The bass of the Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dance No. 6 would appear thus: 


Ex.3 
Vivace A 


Lento 
sostenuto 
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THIS STEINWAY 


PIANO Free ! 


It is only one of the prizes in a 
centest based on the new book 


“BELOVED FRIEND” 


The Story of Tchaikowsky yy 
and Nadejda von Meck J 


By CATHERINE D. BOWEN 
and BARBARA VON MECK 


Other prizes are recordings of 
Tchaikowsky’s works; there is 
also a special Students’ Prize. 
The judges include LAWRENCE 
GILMAN, JASCHA HEIFETZ, 
JOHN BARBIROLLI, DEEMS 
TAYLOR. The contest is open 
to all, without cost. Ask any 
bookseller, or write for full de- 
tails — Random ‘House, 20 E. 
57 Street, New York City. 
(Contest closes April 15) 


TOY SYMPHONY 
MUSIC KINDERGARTEN 


Complete correspondence course by America’s 
most successful children’s school which has 
grown from 16 pupils to an enrollment of over 
400 in nine years. If you start children in toy 
symphony and music kindergarten you will 


have all the private pupils you can handle. Let 
us put you on the road to success. Course may 
be completed in 30 days. LIMITED OFFER; 
15 piece set of instruments and 27 toy sym- 
phony arrangements FREE with course, This 
is your chance to become independent. Only 


$30. Terms; $15 on enrollment: 


days. 


$15 in thirty 


BRUCE SCHOOL, Ince. 
624 East 63rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Teaching Interpretation Through Thought Force 


By William H. Taylor 


MENTAL telegraphy in music? No such 
thing? 

How many of us have listened to a 
concert by a violin pupil and aiter the 
performance have felt more tired than 
the instrumentalist himself? Or on the 
other hand, we have come home from a 
concert with a rested and satisfied feeling. 

Mind is made up of two outstanding 
components — conscious and subconscious. 
Their workings are both very evident 
and very real, and minds tuned in accord 
with minds of the same “wave length” 
have a strange influence on one another. 
Most of us have come in contact with 
depressed and despairing persons and after 
a short time in their presence we also 
have felt distressed and desperate. Or on 
the contrary we have come in contact with 
cheerful energy, and likewise have felt 
cheerful the whole day. 

The application to music is obvious. In 
the playing of a serious student, the energy 
exercised by him in the rendition of the 
music is the unknown force that deter- 
mines the success or the failure of that 
student as a soloist. Also, through this 
force, an audience may be more favorably 
impressed with the playing of a simple 
and agreeable melody than it might be 
with the rendition of a composition~ of 
much greater magnitude. Let us see, then, 
how to acquire and instill this mysterious 
something into our pupils. 

We call this power, in a musical sense, 
the “individuality” or stage presence with- 
out really knowing what we mean. 

No teacher or pupil can interpret a 
composition without first giving it con- 
siderable thought and without having a 


clear picture of what he is trying to 
produce. 

Let us substitute the words “thought 
force” for the word interpretation. By 
exaggeration of pictures intended prima- 
rily to affect this “thought force” we can 
start a train of thought that will directly 
influence our pupils in their interpretation. 

We recently had the pleasure of hearing 
a student violinist play in recital. In technic 
and general ease she excelled, but from the 
standpoint of artistic playing, she was 
far below par. The reason, we believe, 
lay in the fact that her teacher did not 
know or did not understand these basic 
principles, and put more stress on her 
playing cleanly and in tune than in the 
equally important element of interpreta- 
tion. Such a program as that, you will 
agree, was enjoyable, yes, but also tiring. 

We call to mind a pupil who had 
studied the beautiful but simple Chanson 
Triste, by Tschaikowsky. He had learned 
the notes and all the rudimentary essen- 
tials, but was unable to secure the doleful 
interpretation that was so necessary. Then 
at his lesson one morning we told him a 
little of Tschaikowsky’s life story; that 
he was always, as a rule, sad; that he 
had suffered hardships and disappoint- 
ments and heartaches. Then, comparing his 
music to his life, we showed the pupil 
how, through his music, Tschaikowsky was 
able to paint a picture of this hard life 
of poverty.. Finally, getting to the point 
and to this specific composition, I described 
it as a “prayer to some great being that 
could never be answered—a longing for 
something that could never be—a {futile 
supplication from the heart of this great 


} Old Music Arrives; 
Order Sent In ’87 
Is Filled By Firm 


Mrs. J. C. Oliver, 2233 Park Ave- 
nue, yesterday received 10 pieces of 
music she ordered 49 years ago— 
and is just as much interested in 
them today as she was when a stu- 
dent at the Cincinnati College of 
Music from Danville, Il. 

The music arrived from the Theo- 
dore Presser Company, Philadelphia, 
successors to the John Church | 
Company, Cincinnati, from whom |} 
Mrs. Oliver ordered it in 1887. The 
postcard she used for the order 
was lost behind a tier of lock boxes 
in the old Postoffice, and was found 
when equipment was moved to the | 
temporary location at Eighth and | 
Walnut Sireets. The epee | 
publishers found the music still in | 
the files, and filled the order com- | 
plimentarily after they were satis- | 
fied that Mrs. Oliver was the Miss | 
Carrie F. Wright who placed ooh 
order nearly+a half-century ago. 

The titles of the music she re- 
ceived are: 

Album for the young, by Robert 
Schumann, Opus 68; Fifty Juvenile 
Studies for the Piano, Opus 37, H. |} 
Lemoine; Twenty-five. Progressive | 


ler; 
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@ | Studies, Opus 8, Book 2, by C. H. 
Doring—Book 1, Opus 8, Book 2, 
Opus 8; 
Burgmuller; 
Heart, Opus 5, No. 5, by Burgmul- 


Polka, Opus 93, No. 3, by Spindler; 
Mazurka, Apus 93, by Spindler, and 

@| Farewell (Meditation) by Gustave 
Lange. 


~ world’s largest supply 


Martha, by Flotow, _ tr. 
Robert, Idol of My 


Alpenlieder, Opus 50; Fairy 


SS ES a 


The Postal Card 
to Which This 
News Item 
Refers Is 

the One Here 
Reproduced. 


The business estab- 
lished by Theodore 
Presser was only in 
its fourth year when 
this order was written. 
To-day it stands as the 


house for music of 
all publishers. 


man that pictured so forcibly his state of 
loneliness that it left us the feeling of 
absolute helplessness, and while it was fin- 
ished in every respect, it left us dissatis- 
fied and wishing for something that we 
could not “describe.” 


Catering to America’s Musical Tastes 


(Continued from Page 87) 


has been the special arrangements which I 
have made of well known and beloved tunes. 
These are generally played only in very 
inferior arrangements; but the use of 
various tone colorings and groups of in- 
struments greatly enhances the musical 
value of these works. Apropros of tone 
coloring, I consider it of the utmost im- 
portance in popular orchestral arrange- 
ments. No one can keep up interest for any 
great length of time, if only-one group of 
instruments is used; but, by utilizing the 
infinite possibilities of clever instrumenta- 
tion, each repetition of a phrase seems dif- 
ferent. i 


The Musical Fining Pot 


NOTHER ELEMENT which has 
brought my orchestra into prominence 
is the endless and varied rehearsals which 
I give them. Each group of instruments is 
rehearsed separately; and, in the violins 
and strings, all parts and fingerings must 
be, uniform so that the sound is as if from 
one instrument. When I believe I have at- 
tained this result, I go into the radio con- 
trol room and listen. This often reveals 
faults which could not be discovered by 
ordinary rehearsal. Also in my brass sec- 
tion, all phrases are marked and the places 
for taking breath. This produces unusual 
unity of phrasing and attack. 
Besides the general trend in musical 


The emphatic words so affected his train 
of thought that at his recital he really 
surprised us with his interpretation; 
needless to say, the Chanson Triste 
the “high spot” in his entire program. 


tastes we have our passing fads and styles 
These should not be taken too serious 
being like small waves on the great tide 
of musical taste; but they are entertain- 
ing for the moment. During the past few 
years we have witnessed transient enthusi- 
asms over Crooners, Hill-Billy Bands, 
Mouth Organ Orchestras, Xylophone: solo- 
ists, and so on. These appeal only thro 
a momentary sense of novelty and do no p 
in any way, negative the great fact 
general American taste in music is stead 
improving. How could it fail to improv 
when in every village and hamlet the citi- 
zen of average means can listen to sym 
phony and classical programs broade 
from our greates. musical centers? 

I feel, personally, that the classical mu 
cian, who looks down upon the broadcasts 
which contain good popular music, is ¢ 
demning that upon which his future de 
pends. If programs could be given only o 
Bach, Brahms and Beethoven, over the 
and in every theater, one or two thing 
would of course happen: we would at once 
become very serious musically; or concerts 
would quickly become unattended, and no 
one would buy any more radios. I believe’ 
the latter would be the case and that mu- 
sical taste must be gradually built up from 
that which one naturally enjoys, to higher 


and better levels. i 
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Strauss Question 

Q. 1.—In measure 49 of Death and Trans- 
figuration, by Richard Strauss, is the top 
note of the chord in the right hand A-flat or 
A-natural? 

2—How are these measures played? 


_ A. 1.—The note about which you ask is 
'  A-natural, because it is tied back to an A- 
_ natural which is the last note of the previous 
measure; and in this very unusual case, this 
natural will hold over and affect the first 
half note in the second space of measure 50, 
as the composer’s intention evidently is to 
hold this one long and sustained pitch in a 
harmony to which A-flat would be decidedly 
oreign. 

+ «=«2.—(Ex. A.) Either you have copied this 
, "wrongly or there is a mistake in the print. 
“Remove the dots from the two eighth-notes 
and the measure becomes quite simple. Hx. B 
s really a 5 against 4 measure, always a 
difficult one to play, but in this case extremely 
difficult because of the triplets. 


{} 
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If a string orchestra were playing this 
' measure the conductor would beat four beats 
for the violins, and the basses would have 
to look out for themselves. Nobody but a 
musical freak could play this measure in per- 
fect rhythm. The nearest you could come to 
4 aN mechanical way would he, I think, like 
x. 2. 


‘About an Etude of Chopin 

 Q. In the Etude, Op. 25, No. 5, by Chopin, 
I cannot explain the time (measures 14, 15, 
and 16 of the middle part in E major,) nor 
understand why the first triplet note has the 
| sizteenth-note bar attached. I am_ stumped 
AN when pupils ask me this question.—T. L. P. 

. A. Here are three different ways of writ- 
‘ing this passage according to as many editions. 


Wiehemeyer Edition 


eee Pree 


er) orl vet) tee] 


The double stems mean that these particular 
notes receive special. emphasis as_ melodic 
items ; however, since there is such a difference 
of opinion, you might as well play it the way 
it sounds best to you, so long as the notes 
are read“earefully and the rhythm is smoothly 


‘and accurately sustained. 


Tremelo-in Octaves 
 Q., 1.— Will yow please tell me a method 
to use in Pe a tremolo in octaves with 
the left hand? After a measure, my wrist be- 
comes stiff, and the playing choppy. 
 2-—And also the difference between a 
q dent-and « pralitriller?—B. M. 8. 
. 1 —Try the tremolo on a sixth, and 
that does not tire you, your trouble is 
yably that your hands are too small. It is 
often Recatomre to forget the top note and keep 
a good rhythmic motion on the low note; 
ere are some things, however, that small 
ds cannot do. 
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music for pay.” —W. F. Webster. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


Karl W. Gehrkens 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


2.—A pralltriller or praller is an upward 
mordent, often called inverted mordent. Its 
Sign is AW, and its tones are as follows: 
principal tone, the one above it in the diatonic 
scale, and the principal tone. Sometimes the 
second tone is lowered a half step, this being 
indicated by a flat or a natural over the sign. 
The terminology of the mordent is very con- 
fusing, the grace called mordent having its 
second tone below the principal one and having 
a stroke through its sign; while the inverted 
mordent has its second tone above and no 
stroke. Many years ago Louis Elson advocated 
a change in terminology by which the grace 
called mordent should be named downward 
mordent, and the one called inverted mordent 
or pralitriller should be named upward 
mordent. I advocate this change and suggest 
that you and other young musicians train 
yourselves to use the simpler terms upward 
and downward mordent. 


Ethelbert Nevin 


Q. I would like some information on the 
life and work of Ethelbert Nevin.—A. M. C 

A. Ethelbert Nevin was born in Edgeworth, 
Pennsylvania, November 25, 1862 and died 
in New Haven, Connecticut, February 17, 1901. 
His best known composition is probably the 
song entitled The Rosary; but he also wrote 
various other songs and a number of short 
piano pieces all of them in graceful but some- 
what sentimental style. The piano piece, 
Narcissus, is probably his best known instru- 
mental composition, this being taken from a 
suite for piano called ‘‘Water Scenes.” 

Nevin studied in Boston as a young man and 
later on went to Germany to study under 
Klindworth and Von Biilow. After this he 
taught in Boston for several years and then 
in 1892 went to Europe again to study and 
compose. After this absence he returned to 
America but his health was. broken and he 
died at the early age of thirty-nine. 


Fingering in Bach. 

Q. In Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavichord,” 
Book II, how does one play and finger the 
21st measure of the Fugue in E-flat (No. 7)? 
—Mrs: J. B. 

A. The sixteenth-note D is taken with the 
right hand. The ‘fingering is marked in the 
example shown. 


Tremolo Rhythm. 
How do you count these measures ?— 


A. TI have written out these two-hand trem- 
olos as two-finger trills and I believe this will 
help you figure out the rhythm in _ spite ot 
the fact that the notation is actually incor- 


Count 4” 2 3 4 


rect. For the purpose of rhythmic analysis, 
count four to the measure and consider that 
the first two beats are in triplet rhythm. The 
triplet consists basically of three eighth notes 
and if each of these eighth notes is divided 
into two sixteenths we will have six sixteenths 
to each beat. The inconsistency in the nota- 
tion is caused by printing thirty-seconds in- 
stead of sixteenths; and if you will just 
imagine them to be sixteenths your troubles 
will be over. 
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“Men rarely realize the place music has achieved in the business of the 
- qworld. I am told that today it takes third place among the professions. And 

_ this statement is not intended to include those who publish, manufacture, and 
sell musical merchandise ; it includes only those who are engaged in producing 


oO Piano, Normal Course 


In every community there are ambitious men and women, who know the 
advantages of new inspiration and ideas for their musical advancement, but 
still neglect to keep up with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for them to say “I am busy and haven’t the time for more 
study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the effort to use the 
minutes each day which so often go to waste. 

The most successful musician, of course, is a very busy one. The demands 
upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who can find the extra 
time for something worth while. It is for such a one, chiefly, that the Ex- 
tension Courses are the greatest benefit. For him it is hard to give up his 
interesting class or position and go away for instruction. 

Extension work is’ also equally advantageous to the beginner and the 
amateur. The work can be done at home in spare time, with no interference 
with one’s regular work. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


Look back over the last year. What progress have you made? Perhaps 


you've wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look into 
them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. Ours is one 
of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage of the spare 
moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good intentions, as you 
have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma or 
degree is awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for tle courses we offer, as they fit teachers 
for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist is earning fully 
double or more the salary of a musician with only a general knowledge. Openings in 
the music field are growing very rapidly. There are big paying positions for those who 
are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. 


Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit yourself 
for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You can easily and quickly 
fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

This great musical organization now in its 34th successful year—has developed and 
trained more accomplished musicians and more successful teachers than any other musical 
School in existence. And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to 


them. 
Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the first mail. 
Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information about the lessons 


which will be of untold value. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
DEPT. A-73, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-73 
1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 
ie) Trumpeg_ 


C) Guitar 


for teachers LJ] Coygnet © (] Ear Training and 
CJ Piano, Course for Stu- (_] Voice Sight Singing 
dents (] History of Music (] Mandolin 
Gi Public School Music _] Choral Conducting C] Saxophone : 
_] Harmony [] Clarinet = LJ] Piano Accordion 
[_] Adv. Composition OJ Violig, Cs 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


ARCH BAILEY 


Distinguished Baritone and Teacher of Singers, 
Pupils Prepared for Radio, 
Oratorio, Concert and Movie Engagements. 
1541 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West L. A. 31548 


SAMUEL BALL 


Teacher of Piano 


Teacher of Leonard Pennario, the sensational 

6412 year old boy pianist; also Allen Lair, Caro- 

Mlyn Budelier, Agnes Niehaus, Antoinette Oreb 

P$and others. 

Studio: 839 S. Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone Federal 5696 


Management—Robert L. Hollinshead 
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VERA BARSTOW 


Concert Violin—Teacher—Chamber Music 


1831 N. Beverly Glen Boul. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West Los Angeles—322-37 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 
bd Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher of 
bdJohn McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
b4teacher of Battistini. 
672 S. Lafayette Park Place 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHARLES DALMORES 


12 Years Principal Tenor with Manhattan, 
Metropolitan and Chicago Operas 
Teaching Opera, Concerts Radio, Movies 
Repertoire in French, Italian, German 
5873 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Hempsted 9949 


ABBY DE AVIRETT 
TEACHERS’ OF PIANO 


Norma! Classes. Repertoire Classes. 
Many associate teachers for younger students. 
Announces Removal of Studios to 
267 S. Arden Blvd. (Corner 3rd St.,) Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phone WH. 7340 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


12 years with Metropolitan Opera, New York, in the 
Goldendays of Toscanini, Caruso, Farrar, etc. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Beginners or Professionals 
COACHING—BEL CANTO—INTERPRETATION 
Chairman Opera Committee, Hollywood Bowl 
Chairman Opera Committee, Festival of Allied Arts 
6933 North Camrose Drive Hollywood, Calif. 

(Off North Highland Ave.) 
Phone—Gladstone 9988 


PROF. D. C. DOUNIS 


Violin 


Mr. and 
Mrs. 
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P¢Mastercourse in Playing for Artists, 


bing in Hollywood January |, 1937. 


PS Address, Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, California 


MMme. FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 
VOICE—The Art of Singing 


Coach—Grand and Light Opera 
RADIO—CONCERT 
7517 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: Gladstone 9014 


ROBERT HURD 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Radio-Concert, Opera, Moving Pictures 
and Popular Repertoire 


672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Federal 7703 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Voice Teacher, de Reszke Exponent 
Paris Rome Nice New York 
Teacher of stars of screen, 
stage, radio, concert, opera 
2150 Beachwood Drive Hollywood, Calif. 


JOSEPH J. KLEIN 


Vocal Technique 
Latest recording equipment in studio. All voices 
recorded every three months to show progress. 
800 N. BRAND BLYD. 
Phone Douglas 8585 Glendale, Calif. 
(Suburb of Los Angeles) 


HENRI LA BONTE 
Tenor and Voice Teacher 
Formerly with Inter-state Opera Co. 
and Beritza Opera Co., Paris 
724 N. Harper Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Oregon 9592 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
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P42223 S. Cochran Ave. 
Ps Phone—Oregon 4940 
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GO 


TO STUDY? 


HOMER MOORE 


Voice and Diction 
Specialist in tone production 
Residence Studio 
697 S. Bronson Ave. West Hollywood, Calif. 


ELEANOR HAZZARD PEACOCK 


Voice Specialist 
"Tone Paintings'’ in Recitals 
Musical Lectures 
123 N. Oxford, Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Gladstone 3293 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE.°2597 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers' courses 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


VERNON SPENCER 


Pianist-Teacher 
Teachers' Normal. Classes 
Composer of Six Poetic Study Pieces for ChildrenP§ 
Op. 2! and Three Vols. of Poetic Studies in ToneP4 
Production Op. 23 rs 
(A new approach to teaching the acquirement of aP§ 


beautiful tone) rs 
4452 Dundee Drive Hollywood, CaliforniaP§ 


Phone Morningside 12559 


HELEN A. TRIPLETT 


Voice Teacher 


Opera, Radio, Concert, Bel Canto 
698 East California St. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BERTHA VAUGHN 
Teacher of Ruth Shaffner of New York, 
Mary Teitsworth Boyd, Ruth Terry Koechig 
702 S. Crenshaw Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif, 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Midwestern) 


CARL CRAVEN 


Tenor, Vocal Instructor and Choral Director 
Director Chicago Light Opera Co. 
157 Pupils now holding professional positions 
523-5 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


LILLIAN FLICKINGER 


Science of Singing 
German Lieder, Oratorio 


Movie Pictures, Radio 
55th & 7th Ave. New York, N. Y, 


Firty YEARS AGo THIS MONTH 


OHN S. VAN CLEVE, one of the 
J most profound musical scholars and 

pedagogues of the day, and a staff 
writer for THE Etupr, had this to say in 
refutation of a certain tendency among 
“high brows” of the time to sneer at the 
lucidity of Mendelssohn and others of the 
older composers, just as to-day there be 
those who profess to find nothing to enjoy 
in any musical work which dares to give 
the slightest melodic or harmonic pleasure 
to the ear: 

“After once listening to a refined per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s imperishable 
masterpiece, The Rondo Capriccioso, in 
company with George Magrath, one of Cin- 
cinnati’s foremost pianists, I was amazed 
to hear him say, ‘I don’t care much for 
that composition; it is too languishing and 
sentimental.’ ‘Well, well!’ I thought, ‘de 
gustibus non est disputandum,. How any 
sane man, woman or child can find the de- 
licious melody, and broad, clear harmony of 
the introduction, or the sparkling playful- 
ness and dignified grace of the two themes 
of the Rondo, either languishing, or trivial, 
or too sweet, or indeed anything but ideal 
music in every respect, transcends my 
comprehension. 

“The Songs Without Words of Men- 
delssohn are admirable compositions, writ- 
ten in a form, which, if not entirely novel, 
has certainly as much of that precious ele- 
ment, originality, as you will find in any 
compositions throughout the range of piano 
literature; they are, indeed, the best pos- 
sible introduction to classical form which a 
student can receive. Many of them are ad- 
mirable technical studies: No. 1, for singing 
with running accompaniment; No. 3, for 
wrist; No. 4, for broad chords and small 
interlaced melodies; No. 6, for dreamy 


Czerny’s Many-Sided Etude, Number Sixty-Five 


By Annette M. Lingelbach 


Numser 65 from the “Selected Czerny 


Studies,” edited by Liebling, is an excellent 
means of developing a beautiful, smooth, 
pearly, 


accented rhythm, even, accurate 


scale-work, a lovely, flexible hand-position, 
colorful tonal shading, delicate phrasing, 


Wellington Hotel 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


daily drill in modulation, and a_ well- 
trained, slip-under-easy thumb. Take. the 
right hand alone and at first play very 
slowly, accent sharply, and watch the po- 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Combs College of Music, 133! S. Broad St. 
(Frank) 


(Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
; Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher Sho lgas: Tibbett since Oct, 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


Scientific—Mental Art of Singing 
Based on psychological 100 P. C. tone vibration 
By a Singer Who Makes Singers 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Penn. 6-2634 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


| 


Los Angeles, Calif, 200 W. 57th St., 


Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


-FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 


Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


New York 
Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 
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Vanity of Vanities 

“So much has applause come to be considered essential to the complete 
presentation of music that conductors have been known to refuse to conduct 
works which end in a way that does not provoke it. It is said that Costa played 
Beethoven's “Coriolanus® overture once in his career, and once only—he 
never repeated the experiment because the pianissimo ending did not evoke 
the tumultuous applause for which he craved. It is also said that a very vain 
conductor, who shall be nameless, added two bars of fortissimo chords to the 
end of the Finale of Mozart's E flat Symphony in order to gratify a similar 
desire.’—T. J. Dunhill in the London Monthly Musical Record. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


New York City 
SUMMER SESSION June Ist to September |5th 


6 East 45th Street > 
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on Interpretation of Debussy and Modern French Music 


tone-color and pedal effects; No. 18, f 
thumb study; No. 19, for the fifth a 
fourth fingers of the right hand; No, 
for short arpeggios and skips; No. 34, for 
fingering in close chromatic positions and 
breathless agility, besides many others 
equally beautiful. ] 

“It is, I believe, not the custom of all | 
piano teachers, but I make it an invariable 
rule to require the study of Mendelssohn’s — 
Songs Without Words as a certain part of - 
my piano curriculum. Certainly, in no sense 
am I the enemy of progress in art, nor . 
would I in the slightest minimize the vast 
services rendered to orchestral and dra- | 
matic music by Richard Wagner; but is it 
not just as well to stop and’ ask ourselves 
whether our constant culture of elaborate 
dissonance may not be a retrogression to-¢ 
ward barbarism? May it not be an ap- 
proach to the state of that Chinaman who 
thought the tuning of the orchestra the 
finest thing in the concert, when our ears 
begin to reject all pure and direct harmoni- 
zation as vapid? 

“Possibly, after one has drunk ‘dimin- 
ished sevenths’ to intoxication, drugged © 
himself with ‘suspensions,’ narcotized him- 
self with ‘augmented fifths’ and ‘sixths,’ 
glutted his taste with the-burning spices of 
‘major sevenths,’ and gormandized upon the 
prickly ‘leading-tone seventh,’ any pure 
linking of tonic triad and dominant sey- 
enth may savor of ‘sugar-water.’ One is 
reminded of that confirmed tippler who laid | 
a heavy wager that he could recognize any 
beverage blindfolded. He was taken up. The 
first he quickly pronounced a good brand 
of beer, the next was champagne, then port 
and sherry, so on through a long gamut; 
but at last he hesitated, tried again, andy 
gave it up. It was water.” 


B! 


sition of your fingers and wrist carefully, — 
while playing the first two measures of 
up and down the piano in contrasting oc- 
taves. through the families of keys, and in 
the different rhythms, for beauty, variety 
and speed. Also, play it as a left hand 
drill to strengthen and increase that 
weaker hand’s speed, as a duet for pupils 
who have difficulty playing together or | 
who need a definite feeling of rhythm to ~ 
judge their efforts by, and as a limber-up- — 
my-hand drill before attempting your melo- 
dies, particularly if you have been away | 
from the piano for any length of time.’ 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Foreign) 
MAURICE -DUMESNIL 


Intimate Associate of Debussy and Foremost 
Modern Masters 
(Author of ''How to Play and Teach Debussy'') 
Special Course in Paris, France, 


—July and August, 1937 
For full information, terms, etc. write:— 
Dumesnil Course, c/o Schroeder and Gunther on 
New York City : 
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THE ETUDE 


lay Teaching and Vocal Study. 

Q.—For several years I have been inter- 
ed in the piano selections and discussions 
THE BPrupe. The nature of your concise 
dad courteous answers in the Questions and 
mswers section of TH® ETUDE gives me 
rage to seek your counsel. I am twenty- 
ht years old. For the last seven years I 
we been teaching small children in kinder- 
ten, Grades I and II. I studied piano. for 
ree years during my high school days; but 
do not now live at home and have little 


1.—Should I work for stronger tones? 
2.—How? 
3.—Please. explain the queer discovery I 
de recently. My singing range is from “low 
to “high OC,’ but I can sing four notes 
her in comfort (to the G above “high C’’), 
I close my mouth_and hum. My range that 
easiest is from the “low G@” to the “high 
» Here again I suppose that constant work 
th small children is the answer, since most 
the songs they have to learn come within 
is range. I donot see how I can take vocal 
ns, as well as piano. Anyway I do not 
t to become a Grace Moore—I just want 
play and sing well. Perhaps I had better 
that my voice is “light,” rather than 
ch.”—A. F. D. 
-A.—The only way of which we know, by 
ich you can improve your piano playing, 
to study with a good teacher, and to prac- 
e thoughtfully and perseveringly. Many 
ve gotten much help from summer study. 
Doubtless your constant work with small 
children, and your sensible plan of requiring 
em to sing softly, has had its effect upon 
he strength of your voice. At least you have 
oided the too common error of forcing 
ung voices, as well as your own. It is pos- 
le that through the humming on the very 


hen you take up work with a first class 
rocal teacher. 


Ih 1.—You would do well to work carefully 
for more strength in your tones on your long 
prdale range 


2.—Cultivate an active bodily poise—chest 
vell up, without strain, and kept so through- 
ut your singing. Practice deep breathing for 
|sinhalation ; no lifting of collar bone; a slight 
(@expansion just under the breastbone and 

shoulder blades, finishing with a trifling con- 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


traction of the very lowest part of the abdo- 
men, accompanied by a moderate feeling of 
additional expansion all around the waist 
at the belt line. Learn to send out the breath 
extremely slowly, with some pressure, letting 
the tongue and jaw remain absolutely loose, 
while you will a clear, sweet tone to appear 
without in the least affecting the slowness 
and steadiness of your out-breathing. Your 
task is to learn to put controlled pressure 
upon the breath, and to make the voice 
sound to that controlled pressure, your object 
being to discover, by experimentation upon 
yourself, with just how little breath pressure 
you can secure a clear, sweet tone. When you 
will that the tone shall be somewhat stronger, 
expect to increase very slightly the breath 
pressure; and, to balance that increase, will 
also a feeling as of more expansion, or an 
attempt at expansion, just under the breast- 
bone and shoulder blades, accompanied by a 
sensation as though you were gently, though 
firmly, lifting the trunk very slightly out of 
the hips. Thus you will use body action to 
set on the slight additional breath pressure 
needed for the increase of voice strength de- 
sired; and at the same time you will balance 
it, while the throat will be left free to per- 
form its proper function in- good tone pro- 
duction., — 

When working for a clear, sweet, carrying 
tone, a natural smile in the eyes and upon 
the face is helpful. 

The development of skill in the use of the 
resonance resources of the voice is an im- 
portant factor in securing additional force 
of tone. For this, see the small book en- 
titled “Sixty-eight Synthetic Exercises,’ by 
Frederic Root, issued by the publishers 
of THE Hrupy. Note especially Exercises 2, 
9, 15, 30, 31, 40, 44 and 48. Read carefully, 
several times, the directions for each exercise, 
before singing. Always cease singing with 
breath in reserve, under control, so that if 
you wished, you could sing several more 
tones without taking a new breath. Let 
power wait upon good tone quality. Secure 
the aid of a first class teacher as soon as 
possible. 


Abused Voice. 

Q. I am a tenor, with a voice that my 
teacher said had splendid possibilities. I am 
not studying now, but have harmed my voice, 
I believe, by singing when hoarse. I know it is 
unpardonable, but I shall certainly do any- 
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thing and everything to rectify it. I get hoarse 


now even after singing one song. Especially 


the condition is noticeable on attack of a tone. 
A case of chronic hoarseness.—. B. A. 

A. First, stop singing altogether for a 
considerable period. Next, consult a good 
throat specialist as to the present condition 
of your pharynx, larynx, and especially of the 
vocal cords, When he says they are in a normal 
condition, you may begin to sing again, but 
very lightly. At first practice much on short 
downward scales and chords, with loose, free 
tongue and jaw. Later do the same exercises 
upward and downward, with great care to 
avoid the least forcing. Will a tone which is 
light, but clear. This ‘‘willing” is important. 
Keep it up. On your first work you might try 
oo, and e (as in let), in alternation. Then use 
e (feet) ; and ah. No stiffness at the back of 
the tongue ; no downward pressure on the jaw. 

Next practice sustained tones in the long 
middle range, on “mean,” “main,” ‘‘mine,’’ and 
“moan,” taking especial pains to secure vibra- 
tion on the “‘m’”’ at the edge of the lips, and 
to keep it on the vowel by making the change 
from consonant to vowel very slowly, with 
controlled breath, and but a slight opening 
of the lips and teeth. Do not ‘attack’ tones ; 
rather ‘start’? them on the yowel as though 
slowly and steadily out-breathing the voice, 
willing at the same time that the tone shall 
be very clear. You would do well to study 
thoroughly two books, “The Art of Singing”, 
by Wm. Shakespeare, and “The Rightly Pro- 
duced Voice’, by E. Dayidson Palmer. You 
can secure these through the publishers of 
Tup Erupe. 


Do Not Strain for Power. 

Q. I am studying with a lady teacher who 
has had wide musical experience, but I am 
worried about one thing she seems to be doing. 
My voice is naturally big and strong, but she 
keeps telling me to force my tones on a single 
tone. She has me start on Middle C and work 
up, singing do-re-mi-fa on each note, and keeps 
having me “push” on these tones. Recently 
while doing this my voice seemed to close off 
for an instant, with a slight tickle in the 
throat, and since then I find this happens 
frequently. I have gone to a throat specialist, 
which my teacher advised me to do, because 
she said it was an interference in the throat, 
and not a strain. The specialist gave me a 
careful examination, but could find nothing 
wrong with my show seem to get hoarse 


THE GINGERSNAP BRIGADE 
5 


so quickly when singing, and this. never oc- 
curred before. My voice is a. high soprano, 
range from G@ below Middle C to D above 
High C. My teacher says it is a coloratura. 
Trills and «runs seem to be easy for me, but 
now this interference seems likely to oceur at 


any time. Would you advise me to go to 
another doctor, or to another teacher?— 
Mrs, R. A. 

A. The sudden, unexpected “closing off” 
of your tone for an instant is a warning 
which you must not overlook, if you wish 
to continue singing. On your statement, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that you are 
using your vocal instrument wrongly. We 


doubt the necessity for getting another med- 
ical opinion. Whether you change your teacher 
or not, it is certainly advisable that you cease 
to “push” on any of your tones. The Old 
Italian Masters are reported to have recom- 
mended their pupils to work all the time for 
greater beauty of quality, expecting that in 
such case power of tone would develop in a 
natural, unforced way. The “hoarseness” you 
mention is another warning. Do not ignore 
it. From your statement, you have a voice 
of a range and natural power which should 
make it valuable, provided the quality is 
musical. It might be worth your while to 
have a vocal expert of renown to examine 
your voice. 


The Pernicious Tremolo. 

Recently I was before a Voice Board, 
and learned that my voice possesses a distinct 
tremolo. I have studied voice culture for four 
years. I am certain the tremolo was not the 
result of fright or nervousness, Please advise 
me on the following: 1. What causes a tremolo? 
2. Is there a cure for a tremolo? 3. Is it true 
that coloratura voices possess a tremolo to 
a greater degree than other types?—P. H. 

A. 1. Often overwork ; forcing ; sometimes 
the singer really likes the effect; on occasion 
does not recognize the fault. 

2. Usually, yes. If the singer is old, or has 
abused the voice much, the outlook for a cure 
is not favorable. . 

3. We do not think that there is anything 
about the coloratura voice, as a voice, which 
should cause it to exhibit the tremolo to a 
greater degree than do other classes of voice. 
It is possible that much singing of very rapid 
scales, arpeggi, passages and ornaments might, 
in a given case, contribute to the development 
of tonal unsteadiness, if not counteracted by 
the practicing of sustained work. If any singer 
keeps the parts of the vocal instrument, es- 
pecially the tongue and jaw, free from rigidity 
at all times, and compels the tone to sound 
upon the least possible breath pressure which 
will give the desired note, at all pitches 
and powers, he or she is not likely to show a 
tremolo. Cultivate mouth and facial resonance 
as a means of increasing tonal power. Will 
strongly the disappearance of the tremolo 
when you sing. A distinct tremolo is one thing ; 
a tonal undulation, resulting from a momentary 
expression of intense feeling, is quite another. 
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tioned and not single notes. The passage, 
however, would sound like this: 


Ex.4 
Vivace A 
= 


Lento sostenuto 


a 


which accounts, in a large measure, for 
the popularity of the instrument. That is, 
the basses are very easy to read, but the 
effect produced is far greater than the no- 
tation would suggest. 


The tone of the accordion may be made 
most expressive, since it is entirely con- 
trolled by the player. In the first organs, 
prior to the Christian era, the instruments 
were blown by the mouth. In other words, 
the human lungs were the bellows. Then, 
organs were operated by water, causing 
a. vacuum. Along about the tenth century, 
the bellows blown by hand power came in. 
In Winchester Cathedral the organ was 
operated by seventy hand blowers. Then, 
almost within the memory of man, organs 
began to be blown by mechanical power, 
water and electricity. This removed the 
control of the bellows from the hands of 
the player. The accordion has put it back. 
Therefore the instrument is most capable 
of nuances. The dulcet, continuous tone, 
like that of the instruments of the orches- 
tra, as compared with the plectoral and 
percussion tone instruments, makes a de- 
cided appeal. 

Anyone who knows music is at a decided 
advantage in taking up the accordion, par- 
ticularly one who has made at least some 
slight study of the piano or organ. One 
with a fair musical knowledge can, with 
surprisingly little work, make fine progress 
on the accordion in six months. Of course, 
the accordion is no different from any 
other instrument. The more work and prac- 
tice devoted to it, the more efficient the 
performance. Virtuosity cannot be acquired 
in a few weeks. This takes many years 
of practice; but the neophyte, who plays 
the piano, can learn a fairly simple tune 
and the accompaniments, in a very few 
days. 

Accordions vary greatly in price, and one 
must not expect to get a fine piano-accor- 
dion for a very low price. In a very fine 
accordion the reeds alone may cost as high 
as five hundred dollars. These, the heart of 
the instrument, are made of the finest qual- 
ity of Swedish steel, set in duraluminum 
frames, and filled with micrometric pre- 
cision. The fine tuning of these reeds is 
of greatest importance. The average player 
rarely has his instrument tuned, but the 
professionals have their instruments gone 
over every two or three years. The bellows 
of an accordion are made of a composition 
of silk and paper, over a frame of heavy 


Frederic Chopin, the poet of the 
pianoforte, was also a conscientio 
teacher, as is told in Chopin, by 
Basil Maine: “No pupil of his could 
overlook the importance of pbhra 
ing. His own phrasing was found 
upon the principles of vocal sty 
and, except to obtain a special e. 
fect, he never was heard to break 
up an episode into short sentences 


| As AN aid in dealing with the ever pres- 
ent problem of teaching rhythm, this plan 
has been used with great success. 

| The teacher plays the first measure of 
a composition at a second piano—the stu- 
‘dent plays the second measure—the teacher 
| the third measure—the pupil, the fourth 
| measure—and so on, right through the en- 
tire piece. There must be no break of any 
|kind, each player picking up his measure 
| immediately following the playing of the 
preceding measure. At first the metronome 
| should be used, set at a tempo adapted to 


| MONE isa Ges waisinpe Savi FX « J. H. Rogers 
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‘Second Gavotte. Op. 5, No. 2....... W. Sapellnikoff 
MIR POREC ey. 5a \calete ealen ea dese oes C. V. Stanford 


Aes N. E. Swift 
.A. Thomas 


| Gavotte et Musette.............-4- _...F. Thomé 


| isavotte Rustique.. 2.0.22... 00s cee N. L. Wright 
|, Gavotte Stéphanie................-.. A. Czibulka 
Brarard GAVOttes.(. 6)... e essere sae C. F. Fondey 


_ The student may become quickly fa- 
‘miliar with the form and rhythms of the 
| gavotte by the use of the phonograph. 
Among the available records are: 


_ Gavotte (Bach-Kreisler), played on the violin 
by Eddy Brown (Columbia 97 M). 

Gavotte (Gluck-Brahms), played on piano by 
Perey Grainger (Columbia 2001 M). 

Gavotte (Mehul), played on the violoncello by 
W. H. Squire (Columbia 2065 M). 


profitable that when it was proposed that 
the tour be completed on my return trip, 
not a moment was lost in accepting. “But,” 
id my Antiquarian, “we must see the 
hird collection now, to complete the fore- 
unners of the piano.” 


And Last, not Least 


HIS COLLECTION is in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library; and, though 
| there are but three keyboard instruments, 

they have the distinction of having been 
ll restored to their original playing con- 
\ dition by Arnold Dolmetsch. Of these 
hree Tudor. representatives, none were 
_ original English instruments, but Italian. 
_ The little virginal over whose keys my 
ady’s fingers might well have 


“walked with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blessed than 
living lips,” 


? 


ywas very lovely, and especially the carv- 
ing of its rose. The cypress harpsichord 
| bore no such rich decoration as those 
, Italian instruments we had just seen. 


for it was not the usual rectangle but 
shaped more like a spinet with a pro- 


‘We made a hastened departure, with 
regrets that a single harpsichord in the 


XK * 


—Harold Bauer... 


Measure for Measure 
By Elizabeth Craig Cobb 


the student’s ability and to the correct 
interpretation of the piece. When the tempo 
has become well established play the whole 
composition through several times with the 
pupil, without the aid of the metronome. 
Then, finally, have the student play it alone. 

This procedure develops an alertness on 
the part of the student and serves as an 
excellent introduction to ensemble playing. 
All ensemble practice is excellent for de- 
veloping a feeling for rhythm; and students 
should have a great deal of practice to- 
gether as well as with a teacher. 


The Graceful Gavotte 
(Continued from Page 92) 


Gavotte-Circus Renz (Fliege), Gavotte-La Mig- 
nonne (DeKoven), played by Columbia Miniature 
Orchestra (A 3097). 

Gavotte in E (Bach), played entirely on strings 
by Sir Henry J. Wood and the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra (Columbia 67096 D). 

Gavotte and Musette from “6th English Suite’”’ 
(Columbia 67172 D). 

Gavotte (Bach), played on guitar by Andres 
Segovia (Victor 6766). 

Gavotte (Beethoven-Kramer), played by Kreis- 
ler, on violin (Victor 1136). 

Gavotte (Mozart), and Gavotte (Gretry), 
played on Xylophone by Reitz (Victor 1136). 

Gavotte in F major (Beethoven-Bauer), played 
on piano by Bauer (Victor 6592). 

Gavotte Tendre (Hillemacher), played on the 
violoncello by Pablo Casals (Victor 1191). 

Gavotte (Handel), Second Gavotte (Sapellni- 
koff), Victor Orchestra (20451). 

Gavotte from “Iphigenia” (Gluck), 
19724). 

Gavotte in D (Popper), played on the violon- 
cello by Felix Salmond (Columbia 50156 D). 

Gavotte in D, played by Damrosch and the-Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra (Victor B22). 


( Victor 


Keyboard Instruments in the National 
Capital 


(Continued from Page 117) 


Corcoran Art Gallery had not been seen. 
“Tt is a beautiful old French one, dated 
1770, particularly nice to see,” regretted my 
Antiquarian, “for not only is it decorated 
by the celebrated painter, Boucher, but it 
has also exactly its right setting in being 
placed in the Louis XVI Room of the 
Clark Collection. It is said to have be- 
longed to, Marie Antoinette; but there is 
no documentary proof, and the possessions 
of that unfortunate lady have grown to 
be almost as numerous as the ballrooms 
in which Lafayette danced when in 
America.” 

In memory I still see sketches of the great 
variety of treatment of the keys which the 
old builders gave to their instruments, a 
point which is particularly interesting. 
Some are all black; some bear stripes of 
black and white; others have pointed de- 
signs; some, horizontal lines in contrast- 
ing color; and the ends of several are 
carved delightfully. Then, too, in dreams 
I am carried far back over the centuries. 
In a tower room, overlooking a moat, is 
seen a Tudor lady working out on her 
virginal the intricacies of a variation by 
Byrd. Again a wee clavichord is seen in 
the hands of a boy at St. Thomas’, and 
old Kuhnau himself stands over him. Next 
comes the great Silbermann harpsichord, 
with Goldberg playing the famous varia- 
tions to his sleepless patron, old Kaiserling. 
A pretty country miss, recognized as the 
celebrated Lady Teazle to be, is seen seat- 
ed at the Hitchcock spinet to play her 
worn-out, fox-hunting Papa to sleep. And 
so the procession moves alluringly on. 
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“Of all the arts, music is the most, universal, the most spontaneous and im- 
mediate expression of hwman emotion, the most sensitive and elastic medium.” 
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LouIsE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 


160 West 73rd St. 


oe WASTER 
e SCHOOL re 
OF THE 
(42nd Year) Graduates: Fred Astaire, Una ca Lee Tracy, pessy 


Shannon, Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, ete. Drama, Dance, 
Musical Comedy, Opera, Vocal and Music for Stage, Talking Pictures, 
Broadcasting, Teaching, Platform Art, and Personal Development— 
Culture. Alviene Art Theatre appearances while learning. 


For Catalog 3 write Sec. Schubert, 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 
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Relating Music to Everyday Life 
By Estelle Williams 


Marian stopped playing and turned to her 
teacher. 

“Miss Boyd,” she began timidly, “I don’t 
much like my new piece. I was hoping you 
would give me a pretty one this time.” 

“But it is pretty, Marian,” her teacher 
answered, smiling. “Let me show you.” She 
took the girl’s place at the piano. 

“You were telling me just before the 
lesson began about the grand time you had 
last week at camp. The canoe rides—and 
what fun they were. Now this little piece 
is called In a Canoe. Listen,” as she began 
the gently flowing melody. “We are out on 
the blue lake. Can’t you feel the boat sway- 
ing—one, two, three—as it glides across 
the water. Just like on those canoe rides 
you took?” 

“Yes, it does,” agreed Marian, her eyes 
brightening with interest. “Play it some 
more. I believe I am going to like this 
piece. It makes me remember what fun 
we had at camp.” 

Many teachers have had an experience 
similar to this. The new book or the new 
piece, which should be another intriguing 
adventure in the musical journey, is greeted 
with no particular enthusiasm by the pupil. 
The music seems to mean nothing to him. 
The probable reason is that the pupil does 
not see the relation between music and his 
everyday life. 

The teacher must train the pupil to 
catch the message of the chords. To the 
unimaginative or untrained child a piece of 
music may be just a lot of meaningless 
sounds, presenting no definite picture, tell- 


ing no particular story. Hence, if the next . 


piece in a certain pupil’s repertoire is The 
Curious Story, by Heller, help him find in 
imagination the whimsical little story told 
in the music. If it is Schumann’s “Scenes 
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From Childhood,” help him trace each pic- 
ture in this charming collection; scenes that 
are like the pictures of his own childhood, 
as well as those of the musical lad of 
long ago. 

And when a pupil sees the relation be- 
tween music and life, the real meaning of 
music, it will take on a new glow. It will 
become a part of his own life and he will 
crave it, then, as he craves stories and 
games. 


Fun! 
By Gladys Hutchinson Lutz 


Tue tonic and dominant seventh chords 
should be taught as early as possible in 
the pupil’s musical career. The child will 
delight in supplying these chords to all 
familiar melodies. (The melodies should 


be within the compass of a five finger hand 
position). 
Mary Had a Little Lamb 


Aids in Overcoming Finger Stiffness 
By Lula D. Hopkins 


PLaAce the right hand on the keyboard in 
correct position, the fifth finger on the sec- 
ond G above middle C, the other fingers 
on the next four white keys below. Sit 
erect: have the upper part of the arm near 
the side, no stiffness in arm, wrist or hand. 
Lift all the fingers from the knuckle joints 
until they are about an inch from the key- 
board. Take great care that the fingers are 
raised equal distance above the keys. A 
common error is to curve the fifth finger 
closely and to raise it as high as -possible. 
This forces a depression of the outside of 
the hand and develops a cramped condition. 
The three joints of the finger should com- 
bine to form a symmetrical curve, and the 
tip of the fifth finger should be no higher 
above the keyboard than the tips of the 
other fingers. 


Press the fifth finger down very slowly 
and play G. Hold the key down about ten 
seconds. Then lift the finger and hold it 
steadily above the key about ten seconds. 
(The object of waiting ten seconds at first 
is to gain complete steadiness and control 
at the expiration of each move before mak- 
ing the next, meanwhile maintaining the 


» A Musical Flower Garden 
A Game for Music Clubs 
By Phoebe Carter 


Give each player the name of a musical 
term (such as half note, eighth rest, and 
soon). Have the group sit in a circle with 
one player standing in the center. He may 
say, “I want a half note and a whole note.” 
Players with these names immediately 
change seats, while the center player en- 


Music Extension Study Course 
(Continued from Page 90) 


is about second grade. The pedal can be 
used to good effect. Pedal markings are all 
indicated and should be followed exactly. 


THE DRAGON 
By Eva K. Jounson 
One does not meet dragons on every 

street corner, ergo play The Dragon with 
an air of mystery. Have the young stu- 
dent make a distinction between the notes 
marked legato, staccato and portamento. Be 
careful to observe all accents and phrasing. 
This number is about second grade in diffh- 
culty. 


ROCKING HORSE DAYS 
By DANIEL ROWE 

This. piece uses throughout, as accom- 
paniment, the tonic triad and dominant 
seventh chord. These chords should be 
analyzed, as a matter of routine, by the 
student, before playing the piece. The 
ability to recognize the chords will facili- 
tate memorizing considerably and_ inci- 
dentally will make a better musician of the 
young performer. 


RAINDROPS IN THE WIND 
By Dorts G. HUMES 
This is an interesting little study in wrist 
staccato. Be particularly careful that the 
effort is expended in the motion toward the 


necessary energy to hold key down 
finger lifted.) Repeat exercise for the fifth 
finger a number of times. Exercise ea 
finger in the same manner and listen to 
the quality of tone prodiiced and endeavor 
to make it agreeable. Be sure that the 
finger action is entirely from the knuckle! 
joint. (Later reduce the number of seconds — 
of waiting to five, then to two, then to 
one. Practice exercise also with the left 
hand.) 

When doing the exercise there may be 
danger of cramping and stiffening the 
muscles used and allowing the hand and 
arm to be heavy. To overcome this con- 
centrate upon the one effort. Let the arm. 
and hand hang from the shoulder entirely 
relaxed, for a moment. Then with the upper, 
arm and hand still hanging relaxed, draw 
up the forearm until the wrist is above. 
the level of the keyboard. Keep the elbow 
near the side and take great care to use 
only enough energy to lift the forearm. 
While keeping the lightness attained in 
the forearm and wrist, arrange hand and 
knuckles in correct position on keyboard. 
Keep this condition while playing with the 
different fingers. Make frequent tests be- | 
tween the intervals of practicing to un-— 
dulate the wrist up and down moderately 
and gently, at the same time keeping the 
correct position of knuckles and fingers. 


deayors to get one of the vacant chairs, . 
When he succeeds, the player losing out 


must take his place in the center. When 
the center player announces a “musical 


composition,” all the players change seats, 
and in the general mix-up the player 
in the center tries to get a seat. 


keys and not on the up stroke of the 
wrist, as is so often and deplorably the 
case. Try to have the wrist bounce as one 
would imagine a raindrop bouncing when 
blown by the wind. Both right and left 
hand are required to play wrist staccato in 
this little number. Follow dynamic mark- 
ings as indicated. 


DREAMING 

By WALTER ROLFE 

In this waltz the left hand carries the 
theme throughout the first section. The 
bass should be well marked and_ should 
sing with the best possible .tone. Against 
this the right hand plays a chord accom- 
paniment—forearm—which should be light 
and airy and very rhythmical. In the sec- 
ond section, which is in C major, the 
dominant key, the right hand has the theme 
in double notes while the left hand pre- 
serves the waltz rhythm. 


THE BASS FIDDLE 

By Mivprep ADAIR : 

Miss Adair contributes this month a 
smoothly written composition, which might 
be effectively assigned as a “first piece” 
for the junior student. The left hand part 
should be brought forward in a smooth 
legato style, to a more subdued accompani- 
ment by the right hand. 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—February 1957 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
_ Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
_ Preparation, The Low Advance Offer 
_ Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 

Finished. 


TH YEAR AT THE PIANO—WILLIAMS...... $0.50 


aes KINDERGARTEN CLAss BooK— 


Pade e Bea ok ee 30 

My First Sonc BookK—For LITTLE PIANISTS 
TD RRS, EEE a eee >) 
IANOSCRIPT BOOK FOR BEGINNERS—JONAS....  .40 
PRESSER’S TwoO-STAFF ORGAN BOOK .............-.- 40 

RECREATIONAL ALBUM FOR DUET PLAYERS 
E=PYANO, FOUR HANDS! .....5ccccse tees 35 
THIRD YEAR AT THE PIANO—WILLIAMS............ 50 

THREE-VOICE INVENTIONS—PIANO—BACH- 
(TAA Rg IRSA prec oh Eee een ee 30 


15 


-30 
25 


YouNG PEopie’s CHor Boox—S. A. B. ........ 


The Cover for This Month 


The name of Ed- 
ward Alexander 
MacDowell is not 
new to Erupe read- 
ers. He was the first 
of American born 
composers to gain 
recognition here and 
abroad in a_ sub- 
stantial manner and 
to be acclaimed by 
critics as showing 
in his works a pro- 
nounced individual- 


ity. of Be ie 
“MacDowell had among his teachers in New 
ork Teresa Carrefio, and then, in 1876, he 
began several years study at the Paris Con- 
servatoire with Marmontel for piano and 
‘Savard for theory. Louis Ehlert was the 
reacher with whom he studied when he went 
o Germany in 1878. After a period at Wies- 
"baden_he continued his studies at the Frank- 
_ fort Conservatory, and for several years he 
studied piano under Karl Heymann and com- 
position with Joachim Raff. 
MacDowell taught for a time in Europe, 
ig holding a position at the Darmstadt Con- 
servatory. While abroad he met Liszt, who 
')Sdemonstrated a high regard for his composi- 
‘tions. MacDowell virtually remained a resi- 
dent in Germany until 1888, when he finally 
eturned to the United States and established 
himself in Boston. Prior to this, however, 
ere was a visit to the United States in 
884, and it was during that short stay that 
he married Miss Marion Nevins who former- 
ly had studied with him. 
At that time MacDowell made appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
playing his own compositions, and that or- 
chestra also made the first presentation of 
practically all of MacDowell’s orchestral 


MacDowell moved from Boston to New 
ork when the Columbia University, in 1896, 
ablished a department of music and called 
ipon him to become its first director. While 
n New York, for several seasons he con- 
ed the Mendelssohn Glee Club. Most of 
period from 1896 to around 1902 was 
devoted to teaching and composition. The 
mdition of his health finally brought about 
e relinquishment of his position at the Co- 
ia University in 1904. He died in New 
January 23, 1908. He was born in the 
cit; December 18, 1861. 
acDowell Memorial Association, 
" possible through a fund of $50,000 
by admirers and also by the generous 
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individual teachers as yet, but 
are developing. 


up-to-date. Such a teacher has 


practical needs. 


music through its very liberal 


co-operation of Mrs. MacDowell in deeding 
to it the MacDowell Summer cottage and 
grounds at Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
stands as a fine tribute to this great Amer- 
ican composer. It provides cottages and _ac- 
commodations for aspirmg young American 
composers who wish a quiet retreat in which 
to devote themselves to exercising their crea- 
tive talents. 


Gems of Musical Knowledge 


The trite observation “precious jewels 
come in small packages’ sometimes con- 
tains more than a modicum of wisdom. Espe- 
cially. when one is speaking of the 44 minia- 
ture portraits and thumbnail biographies 
that make up each month’s instalment of 
The Etude Historical Musical Portrait 
Series. 

These gems of musical information are 
gathered together by considerable research, 
and through voluminous correspondence, in 
order that Erupr readers may have what 
no other individual music lover ever has 
been privileged to possess—a comprehensive 
biographical reference library on those who 
have made some distinct contribution to 
the art of music. A collection of this kind 
is of interest to every music lover; it is 
priceless to artists or teachers who enhance 
the value of the programs presented by them 
with brief biographical notes on the com- 
posers represented. Tt also is helpful to stu- 
dents in classes of music appreciation. 

This series, which first appeared in the 
February 1932 issue, is published only in 
Tue Erupe Music Macazine but, in order 
not to disappoint those who might miss an 
issue of the journal, or who wish to keep all 
their copies intact, an extra supply of the 
page is run off as each edition is printed and 
these may be obtained at the nominal price 
of 5 cents each. 


The THropore Presser Co., 
been organized to supply the teacher with access to this new 


no more than a postal inquiry to bring this service to you. 


Snowed Under 


with Business! 


@ We have just come 
from a visit to a music 
school of an unusual type 
that was founded ten 
years ago to accomplish a 
specific purpose. The 
school is on the loftiest 
possible basis. There has 
been no cheap pandering 
to inferior tastes. Only 
music of the highest class 


te been taught. The school was organized to accommodate one 
hundred and “five students. This year one hundred and seventy 
three attended, and there were over two hundred positions 
awaiting the graduates of the school. 

Many other music schools throughout the country are report- 
ing amazing success this year. This may not have reached some 


it is a most encouraging sign of 


the times that the public interest in music is constantly increas- 
ing, and that .new opportunities for teachers along new lines 


What does all this mean? It is obvious that the teacher of 
today who succeeds is bound to be the one who keeps strictly 


the new music sent to her regu- 


larly and studies it critically and selectively in relation to her 


for over a half a century, has 


“On Sale” 


system. It calls for 


Easter Music 

Easter Sunday, fall- 
ing on March 28th, 
comes a bit early this 
year which markedly 
shortens the time 
needed to select and 
rehearse Lenten and 
Easter music. 

The first Sunday in Lent falls on February 
14th, so it is none too early for Choir Di- 
rectors and Organists to prepare their musi- 
cal programs for Lent and for the year's 
crowning musical services on Easter Day. 

Elsewhere in this issue of Tue Erupe an 
extensive and dependable list of Easter 
Music will be found, but we are taking this 
space to draw attention to our’ unrivalled 
facilities for helping in the selection of music 
for this as well as for all other occasions. 

In addition to our own publications, we 
have those of the John Church Company 
and the Oliver Ditson Company always 
available for examination and this is true 
of the issues of all other leading publishers. 
Any listed Easter music of any publisher 
will be sent for examination on request giving 
titles and composers’ names. 

Among our own recent publications the 
following Easter numbers should be examined 
before any final choice is made. Ask us to 
send them on approval: 

For the Soloist 

Alleluia! Two Keys (Spross) 

For Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 

Why Seek Ye the Living among the 
Dead? (Maskell) 

Twelve Old Lenten 
(Baines) 

For Treble Voices (S.A.) 

Hallelujah! Sing to Jesus (Stairs) 

For Organ— 

Easter Recessional (Mallard) 


and Easter Carols 
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Two-V oice Inventions 


Three-V oice Inventions 
For the Piano 
(Bach-Busoni) 
Pesth Translation by Lois and Guy Maier 

When a piano student has 
advanced to the point where 
the study of the works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach is 
desirable, he will be much 
benefited by following the 
fine editing of the Inven- 
tions made by Ferruccio 
Busoni. The lack of a 
colloquial English translation of these has 
heretofore somewhat handicapped the Ameri- 
can student, unless he happened to be study- 
ing with a German teacher, or one with a 
knowledge of the German language. This 
translation by the Maiers will supply a dis- 
tinct need. 

Mr. Maier, a distinguished pianist and 
educator, is a member of the piano faculty 
of the University of Michigan and the edi- 
tor of The Teacher's Round Table feature 
of Tue Erupe Music Maacazine. 

While the mechanical de- 
tails in the preparation of 
these two books are being 
completed orders for either 
or both volumes may be en- 
tered at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 30 
cents each, postpaid. The 
sale of these books will be 
limited to the U. S. A. and 
Its Possessions. 


Twelve Old Lenten and 


Easter Carols 
For Mixed Voices 
Compiled and Arranged by William Baines 

That there is a growing interest in tra- 
ditional carols is evidenced by the increasing 
popularity of Christmas musicals devoted 
exclusively to carols of the Yuletide Season. 
Of course every one knows that carols are 
not confined to Christmas alone, and it is 
the purpose of this collection to draw upon 
the rich resources of traditional Lenten and 
Easter music. 

The compiler has selected twelve repre- 
sentative old carols which have a definite 
seasonal interest. The Bellman’s Carol was 
sung through Lent, the period preceding 
Easter. Going A-Mothering represents an old 
English custom held on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent; The Carling Sunday Carol was 
sung when presentations were made on 
Carling Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent. 
O, Sacred Head is a Good Friday hymn- 
carol familiar to many. Depicting the old 
custom of selling palm boughs and green 
leaves prior to Palm Sunday is The 
Merchant's Carol. The Paschal Carol 
describes the practice of burning tapers on 
the altar on Easter Eve. The remaining six 
numbers are strictly Easter in character and 
include Easter Eggs Carol, Spring Carol, We 
Deck Our Holy Altars, Christ the Lord is 
Risen, Sussex Carol, and Easter Day Holly 
Carol. An important feature of this collec- 
tion is the interesting and autheritative story 
of the carols. 

This work is ready for distribution and a 
single copy may now be ordered at the 
special introductory price of 10 cents, post- 
paid, for immediate delivery. 


Delayed Deliveries 

Every year, many complaints are received 
that copies of Tue Erupe have gone astray. 
This is especially true during the holiday 
rush. If any of your numbers are missing, 
please adyise the Circulation Department of 
Tue Erupe at once and we will supply them. 
If you have changed your address, notify us 
immediately, giving both old and new ad- 
dresses. Your co-operation will help us to 
give you good service. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Just a Word About the Spring 


Program 


With many piano teachers the Spring Re- 
cital. is, in reality, an exhibit of the pupil’s 
advancement during the season. Pieces and 
ensemble numbers really worth-while require 
considerable practice before the desired per- 
fection of rendition is acquired, and an early 
start in the preparation of this material is 
advisable. 

Then, again, the school chorus can attain 
a considerable proficiency in “show” numbers 
for their portion of the Spring Concert, or the 
Graduation Exercises, if sufficient time is 
taken for proper rehearsing. 

The liberal examination privileges of ihe 
“On Sale Plan,” created by the Turopore 
Presser Co., enable those who compile these 
programs easily to choose the most appro- 
priate material. Expert music clerks are at all 
times ready to make up and send to you a 
selection of music in any classification. De- 
scribe your needs as fully as possible; give 
the number of pupils and their capabilities, 
or tell the size of the chorus and whether it 
consists of both boys and girls, boys only, or 
girls only. Best of all, mention some pieces 
the pupils have played, or songs the chorus 
has sung. 

If you prefer to make your own selection 
from a catalog, such numbers also may be 
had for examination. Folders listing material 
suitable for recital or concert will gladly be 
sent FREE if requested, as will also Pressrr’s 
Complete Catalog of Piano Music, Handbook 
of Piano Ensemble Music, Handbook of Chor- 
uses for Mixed Voices, Handbook of Choruses 
for Treble Voices, Handbook of Choruses for 
Men’s Voices, or any other of the helpful 
catalogs or descriptive literature issued by 
Turopore Presser Co. 


Ada Richter’s Kindergarten 
Class Book 


For the Piano 


There is an ever-increas- 
ing interest in kindergarten- 
age piano classes. Parents 
now realize the value of an 


early start in the musical 
education of their children 
and wide-awake teachers 


are capitalizing on this by 
conducting profitably class- 
es of pre-school age chil- 
dren. These are usually held 
during the hours when the 
older children are in school. 

Mrs. Ada Richter is a teacher who is suc- 


cessfully holding large classes of kinder- 
garten youngsters. Having an_ exceptional 


talent for composing and a decided flair for 
arranging easy piano music, she has largely 
utilized “home-made” material. Its efficacy 
has inspired the collection of this imstruc- 
tion book, which the publishers feel will 
meet with the approval of teachers. 

The entire method is woven around the 
story of Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
and at the conclusion there is a little 
operetta which is planned for use at a re- 
cital program. The work is very simple and 
few technical terms are used. The child is 
taught to read notes from the beginning. 

An innovation, that teachers will appre- 
ciate, is the inclusion with each lesson of 
what the author calls “Busy Work” to be 
done by children of the class when not re- 
ceiving immediate attention from the 
teaclier. This consists. of writing notes, copy- 
ing music, or coloring the attractive illus- 
trations in the book. 

While this unique work is in preparation 
for publication single copies may be ordered 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Recreational Album for Duet 
Players 


For the Piano 

The demand for collections of attractive 
piano four-hand numbers, for players of aver- 
age ability, is such that music publishers 
might “grind out” one or two every season, 
if the matter were to be handled in a com- 
mercial attitude which looked only for im- 
mediate profits and neglected the future 
welfare of all concerned. . 

For a number of seasons now, the TxHEo- 
pore Presser Co. figuratively has been shak- 
ing a negative head to the demand for a 
piano duet album, simply because it never 
has been the policy of the company to en- 
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gage staff writers to produce as demanded. 
In the long run, it proves more satisfying to 
players seeking duets for their own diver- 
sion, or to teachers seeking duet material for 
use in pupils’ recitals, or in stimulating pupil 
interest or sight reading ability, to await’ a 
time when there has been sufficient worth- 
while compositions come along from favorite 
composers and new luminaries in the realm 
of musical composition as to warrant the 
selection of a good variety for the publishing 
of an album. 

Turopore Presser Co. is now able to an- 
nounce this forthcoming recreational album 
for duet players because it has available a 
fine lot of piano four-hand numbers for 
playexs in grades three and four. Those who 
wish to register for a copy of this album, 
prior to its appearance from press, may ‘enjoy 
the advance of publication price of 35 cents, 
postpaid, for cash sent with the order at this 
time, with the understanding that delivery of 
the volume will be made as soon as it is 
published. 


My First Song Book 


Familiar Songs in Very Easy Arrangements 
for Piano 


By Ada Richter 


The ability to play familiar melodies is 
one of the first musical thrills enjoyed by 
the piano student, one accomplishment that 
is always enjoyed by the family, too. Teach- 
ers know that an early assignment of some 
popular tune pays big dividends in pupil 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Here in this book there will be about 
forty easy piano pieces, with texts, made 
from songs familiar to all. There will be 
songs that we hear in church, in school, in 
the home, in celebration of various holidays, 
etc. Some arrangements will be so easy that 
pupils with but six weeks, or so, of piano 
instruction will be able to play them. 

Of course, Mrs. Richter has made these 
arrangements for young piano students, but 
it’s safe to wager that some folks of limit- 
ed playing ability will learn about them. 
And these folk are going to enjoy picking 
out their favorite melodies and will take 
keen delight in being able to play them 
without a great deal of practice. In advance 
of publication the cash price of My First 
Song Book is but 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Third Year at the Piano 
Fourth Year at the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


No doubt the success of Mr. Williams’ 
instruction books is due, in large measure, 
to his fine selection of attractive material 
and his able editing and arranging. The 
First Year at the Piano ($1.00) and the 
Second Year at the Piano ($1.00) are among 
the outstanding instruction books in the 
Turopore Presser Co. Catalog. The Third 
Year at the Piano and Fourth Year at the 
Piano promise to be equally successful, 
judging from the interesting compositions 
Mr. Williams has selected for inclusion in 
them. 

He is now completing the arrangements 
for the latter volume; his work on the former 
was completed some time since and we hope 
very soon to place upon the market copies 
of it. But, in order to give as many patrons, 
as possible, an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with these new instruction books, 
the special advance of publication cash price 
offer will be continued during the current 
month. Single copies may now be ordered 
at 50 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Presser’s Two-Staff Organ Book 


With Registration Prepared Especially for 
the Small Organ 


More than thirty interesting _ preludes, 
postludes, and offertories comprise the gen- 
erous contents of this book of easy organ 
selections arranged for the beginning or- 
ganist. 

While the majority of these pieces are our 
copyrights and not available in other similar 
collections, there are a baker’s dozen of 
new arrangements from the masters, such 
as Gluck’s Melodie from “Orpheus,” two 
Chopin Preludes, Schubert’s Rosamunde Air, 
None But the Lonely Heart by Tschaikow- 
sky, Brahm’s Cradle Song, and Morning 
Song of Mendelssohn. 

Present-day composers are represented 
with Festive Episode by Scarmolin, Con- 


solation by Mallard, Hopkins’ Starry 
Night, Peace at Eventide by Lauten- 
schlaeger, Meditation by Schuler, and Strick- 
ies March of Victory, to mention just a 
ew. 

A unique feature of this book is the con- 
sideration given to registration suggestions 
which have been prepared especially to con- 
form to the limitations of the small two- 
manual and pedal organ, and to utilize its 
possibilities to the utmost. The specifications 
of the small organs built by the leading 
manufacturers of this country have been 
studied and the foreword will present a help- 
ful and practical discussion on the use and 
combination of the stops of all such organs. 
Those organists fortunate in having larger 
instruments may, of course, make adapta- 
tions to meet their own needs. 

Until the book is withdrawn from these 
pages, single copies may be ordered at the 
special advance of publication cash price of 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pianoscript Book for Beginners 
By Alberto Jonas 


An invaluable aid to 
teacher and student is this 
work-book idea conceived 
by the distinguished pian- 
ist and pedagog, Alberto 
Jonas, who has here set 
down the fruit of his rich 
experience as a teacher in 
the metopolitan centers of 
the East. 

Under the plan of this 
book, the teacher will no 
longer have to repeat over 
and over again that which should be 
treasured at first hearing by the student. 
The book furnishes the thoughtful pupil with 
a practical means of keeping a record of his 
own work, with space provided for lists of 
pieces and supplementary study material, 
programs of concerts heard, blank manu- 
script paper for copying music, and general 
remarks. Included also are discussions of the 
rudiments of music, rhythm measures, hand 
position, finger exercises, intervals and scales, 
and “thumb nail” sketches of the lives of 
great composers and pianists. 

The advance of publication cash price for 
a single copy of this book is 40 cents, post- 
paid. 


Twelve Negro Spirituals 
Arranged for Men’s Voices 


By F. A. Clark 


Tn the long and useful life which Mr. Clark 
has been privileged to enjoy, he has devoted 
his natural talents and developed musician- 
ship to writing and arranging musical com- 
positions of such charm and simplicity as to 
be appealing to, and possible of rendition by, 
those who have a love for music but with 
perhaps no great technical accomplishments. 

Not every composer can keep to such 
limitations, but here again in these splendid 
arrangements of a dozen Negro spirituals, 
Mr. Clark has demonstrated his ability to 
achieve interesting harmonic blendings with- 
out taxing the singers assigned to any part 
with anything beyond a comfortable vocal 
range for that part. 

Being thoroughly imbued with the spon- 
taneous and natural renditions of these num- 
bers which are traditional with his race, Mr. 
Clark has been able to bring some interesting 
effects into these arrangements, and at the 
same time, keep each filled with the spirit 
properly individual to each. Deep River; 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; I Couldv’t Hear 
Nobody Pray; and Rise, Shine, are among 
those included in the collection. Even young 
men of high school ages would have no diffi- 
culty with these arrangements in quartet or 
chorus use. A single copy may be ordered in 
advance of publication at the cash price of 
15 cents, postpaid. 


Young People’s Choir Book 
(S.A. Bs) 


The hundreds of choir leaders throughout 
the country who have been waiting for 
copies of this outstanding book of sacred 
music for three-part mixed voices will be 
glad to know that the preliminary work has 
been completed and copies will soon be com- 
ing from the press. 

A glimpse of the contents reveals a nice 


(Continued on Page 137) 


ADVERTISEMENT . 
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World of Music 


(Continued from Page 74) 


“MENELEK,” an opera in three acts 
with both score and libretto by Pen 
Lovingood, was produced by an all-Ne 
cast, including orchestra and conducto 
when given on November 16th at the Central 
Opera House of New York. ’ 


4—______—__ -» 


ENRIQUE ARBOS, eminent Spanish con- 
ductor, and Pedro San Juan, brilliant Cub; 
conductor, are reported to have rece 
made their escape from war infested Sp: 
by surreptitiously boarding an Italian 
leaving a Spanish port. 


¢ » 


THREE PREMIERES made notable 
third week of the season of the Chicago 
Opera Company. “Gianni Schicchi” had 3 
first Chicago performance as sung in Engli 
“Americans in Paris,’ a tone poem 
George Gershwin, was presented with 
Page in a choreographic interpretation; an 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” by Louis Gru 
berg, was heard for the first time in Chie 


oa 


THE MUNICH STATE OPERA 
semble is reported to have been invited to 
give two performances of “Tristan ané¢ 
Isolde” in Florence, in the coming May. 


-¢ D 


THE CHARLES BAIRD CARIL 
one of the finest in America, was dedicat 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar 
on December 4th. 


@ D- 


COMPETITIONS 

A CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZE of f 

hundred dollars is offered for a string qua 
tet to have its world premiére at the Festival | 
of Pan-American Chamber Music to be h 
at Mexico City in July, 1937. Details : 
be had from Hubert Herring, Director, Ca i 
mittee of Cultural Relations with 
America, 289 Fourth Avenue, New Y. 
City. 


———<—<— 


A CHORAL DRAMA PRIZE of five h 
dred dollars is offered by the Ameri 
Choral and Festival Alliance, for a work 
this form by an American citizen. Entr 
close April 1, 1937; and full particulars 
be had from Rudolph Ganz, 64 East 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


¢———_—_—_—————_} 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR AWARD 
for young pianists, violinists and vocali 
with additional prizes of five hundred doll 
for the two best opera voices; are offer 
by the National Federation of Music Cl 
in connection with its 1937 Biennial Con 
tion. For particulars as to entry, write “a 
John Alexander Jardine, President, 11 
Third Avenue South, Fargo, North i 


¢ S D 


LAKE PLACID CLUB PRIZES, amount-* 
ing to Fifteen Hundred Dollars, are offered 
for chamber and choral compositions. Th 
closing date for choral entries is Febru: 
15, 1937; and for chamber works, — 
20, 1937. Further particulars may be hi 
from George Carroll, Lake Placid Club, 
Essex County, New York. 


@ > 4 


— 4 

THE PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of New York offers a prize 
of One Thousand Dollars for an orchest 
composition ranging from twenty minutes 
to full symphonic length, and a second. prize 
of Five Hundred Dollars for an overture, 
suite or symphonic poem not longer than ten 
to twenty minutes. Entry blanks and full 
information may be had by writing to the. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 113 West 
57th Street, New York City. ; 


Ope eee 


A PRIZE of one hundred dollars is offered” 
in a Young Composers’ Contest for com- 
positions suitable for high school and ama- 
teur musical organizations. Only composers 
under thirty-one years of age are elig 
For full particulars, write the Gamb 
Hinged Music Company, 228 South Waba 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE ETUD| 


~Young People’s Choir Book 
(Continued from Page.136) 


alance between original anthems by con- 
mporary writers and new arrangements of 
lections from the classic composers. Among 
e former group are Oh, How Lovely by 
ines, O Lamb of God, I Come by Blair, 
by’s In Pastures Green, and The Lord Is 
y Light by Stoughton. From the standard 
pertoire are Accept Our Thanks, arranged 
m the “Finlandia” choral by Sibelius, 
ainer’s God So Loved the World, Lead Me, 
Lord by Wesley, Dubois’ Thee We Adore 
m “The Seven Last Words,” and a Bach 
oral, Jesus, Jewel of My Faith. For occa- 
lsional use are When the Infant Jesus, a 
| ae Polish Christmas Carol; I Know 
That My Redeemer Lweth from Handel’s 
|\“Messiah,” jor Easter or general use; an 
evening anthem, Now the Day is Over by 
||J. Christopher Marks; and several Responses. 
|. A single copy may yet be ordered at the 
(Tow advance of publication cash price of 
25 cents, postpaid. The sale of this book will 


ee restricted to the U. 8. A. and Its Posses- 


dvance of Publication Offers 
i Withdrawn 


During this month there will be placed 
the market two of the works that have 
n listed recently in the titles that preface 
is Publisher’s Monthly Letter. Descriptions 
f these works have appeared in recent is- 
ues. In offering these to the public the 
ublishers feel that both will serve a definite 
eed, each in its own classification of music. 
Piano teachers and those having in charge 
he selection of music for school organiza- 
ions may obtain copies of these books for 
examination. (The copies usually supplied 
for Orchestra Collections are the First Violin 
‘and Piano books.) These may be had on 
‘the usual liberal terms. Of course, the special 
tices, at which these were offered in ad- 
rance of publication, are now withdrawn. 
The Sea Album, for the piano, contains the 
"type of pieces that appeal to the imagination 
of young students. There are numbers that 
depict the roaring of the waves; others the 
alm, rippling waters of sunny Southern 
‘climes. There are pieces that tell about sail- 
rs and pirates. Teachers can very well use 
his book as the basis of a recital program. 
The book starts with pieces in early grade 
two and progresses through the third grade 
nto the fourth. Thus, a copy placed in a 
student's hands provides more than three 
Wears’ supplementary material. Price, 75 
cents. 
Presser’s Concert March Album for 
rchestra is a work that should be known 
to every high school orchestra leader, a book 
which will make a valuable addition to the 
epertoire of any orchestra composed of com- 
setent players. The marches have been 
selected from the compositions of leading 
modern and contemporary musicians, both 
American and European, and the arrange- 
nents are up-to-date in every particular. 
Instrumentation is obtainable in 24 books 
and piano accompaniment. Prices—Orchestra 
Parts, 50 cents, each; Piano, $1.00. ‘ 


Bind Your 1936 Etudes 


Our subscribers may obtain an excellent 
bi onder finished in blue silk buckram, stamped 
n gold “THE ETUDE,” and holding 12 
ues—for only $1.25. The binder opens 
t and is very convenient. The price is 
25 retail. Any Erupre subscriber may 
gecure one of these binders by adding the 
etual cost, $1.25, to the regular subscription 
price when sending in his or her renewal; 
other words, remit $3.25; your renewal 
ibscription will be entered and the binder 
ill be sent to you, all charges paid. 


Preferences in Tokens 


t February is the month when sweethearts, 
n Valentine’s Day, endeavor to find a speci- 
ally nice valentine folder, card, or gift to tell 
of their love. Many types of gifts are used 
for the’ valentine remembrances, but the 
lorists’ and the confectioners’ offerings are 
he favorites. 

In individual musie compositions, larger 
forks, compilations, and educational music 
roductions, there are many things provided 
y composers and publishers. Out of the thou- 
inds published, there are hundreds which 
tand out as particular favorites. Active music 
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workers turn to these again and again 
for their needs, just as candy and flowers are 
called upon again and again in the tokens 
selected for Valentine’s Day. 

Tt is these favorite works which must have 
stock replenishments, and so a turning to the 
publisher’s printing orders month after month 
gives one a broad acquaintance with the 
preferred music publications. Below is a list 
of some of those which appeared on the print- 
ing orders of the past month. In order to 
make a more intimate acquaintance with 
these, you may enjoy examination privileges 
on any or all of these works by sending a 
request for them to the Tunopors Presser Co. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
1819 At the Dancing Lesson—Giuliani 1 $0.25 
9839 Winter Time—Rowe .......... 25 

17369 Story of the Dandelion—Op. 436, 

UN Ose SIR Cra oe ie ao sein alee aie 25 
1956 En Route, Op. 188, No. 1— 

EG EUIDUNIVG imistieets 02 au 's.cc as 2 25 
3878 A Twilight Idyl—Schnecker.... 2 35 

11453 School Review March—Spauld- 

CHLOE Suc CREE OC Cia CACC RTE 2 -25 

19254 Russian Dance—Paldi ......... 2 25 
4193 Summer Idyl—Rothleder ...... 21% 725 

12025 Es Danube — Strauss-Spauld- 

KG Mere eS, ces te IE oro Wy 25 

12189 Peanuts Song, Op. 21, No. 2— 

EXO RCS. mate crntaa e\iaiainls 0s hae 25 

15340 Felicia Waltz—Rolfe...... 25 

19013 Select Your Partner—Rolfe.... 25 

22610 In a Giant’s Garden—Ewing... 3 25 

24368 Mazurka di Bravura, Op. 129— 

FOREMELIUTO. Ad oizivistere« Glave etinasere « 3 40 

30672 The Red Man—Sousa......... 31, -60 
9978 Edelweiss Glide—Vanderbeck.. 4 85 

22991 Hollyhocks—Rolfe ...........- 4 -50 

18220 Polonaise in B flat Minor, Op. 

7—DeLeone  ......05 waeaee -60 

23514 Feux-Follets, Op. 24, No. 3— 

JAM GS dod COC oUt a MATES -50 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
5914 When the Lights are Low (Rev- 
3% $0.50 


erie) —Engelmann 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


30671 Cradle Song—MacFadyen-Saar. 6 $1.00 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
The Melting Pot—Felton ...........+++.-. 0.75 
Young, Players? Album oe as oe ee tele 15 
Album of Thirds and Sixthsc..c...).5...06 ays} 
Classics for the Young—Felix............. 1.00 
PIANO STUDIES 
6885 Etudes Mignonnes—Wachs..... 2-214 $0.60 
8695 Octaves and Chords — From 
Gradus ad Parnassum—Phil- 
UO eo acon oe cee Gate aCOn Rn aDEEG 5-7 -90 


Progressing Piano Studies for the Grown- 


Wo) Student— Melton Want ite ee awn cece -00 
Daily Exercises (Vol. 1)—Crosse......... Salis) 
HARMONICA 
The Harmonica Soloist—Sonnen..........+. $0.50 
VOCAL COLLECTION 
Church Soloist (High) ......-0.-eeeeeeees $1.00 
OPERETTAS 
O Cho San (Juvenile) —Forman..........- $0.60 
Romeo and Juliet (Men)—Brigham........ 15 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
19694 Driftin’ On (Low)—Kountz......... $0.50 
26029 O, No, John—Braun ..........+..4-- -60 
30051 The Green Cathedral (Low)—Hahn.. .60 
30497 The Elf Man (High)—Wells........ 50 
30587 Gunga Din (Low)—Spross ......... 75 

30597 All the Leaves Were Calling Me 
(Low)—Hawley ....cceepececeees .50 

30669 Through a Primrose Dell (High)— 
CiiTAeEs usioghe on do MEMO aor oon ed 50 

OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 

10884 O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus— 
WV ONCOL Deere bey tet elaueibi winrete OTS ruse oie vere $0.12 

20545 Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect Peace 

SS UULEDS oe eae oe eae Sle as 

20914 There Is an Eye That Never Sleeps— 
Geib Wages. cic sieve cuneate tess Be fe, 
20934 Blessed Art Thou, O Lord—Marks.. .12 
20982 Still, Still With Thee—Reed.......... 12 
21149 O Magnify the Lord—Wooler....... 12 
21252 Accept Our Thanks—Sibelius-Hodson .12 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
20211 The North Wind (S.A.B. )—Wilson $0.10 
35094 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin.......... 10 


OCTAVO—TREBLE VOICES, SACRED 
20291 Sweet Is Thy Merey—Barnby-Bliss. . .$0.08 


OCTAVO TREBLE VOICES, SECULAR 


10812 Come Where the Lilies Bloom (Four- 
Part)—Thompson ....-....e.00005 $0 
20553 Would God I Were a Tender Apple 
Blossom (Three-Part)—Arr. Giles. .08 
85005 Scarf Dance (Three-Part)—Chami- 
RAE ST OGA Ie Itaeie oes eves ysiuena aac) 20% a 25 
35054 Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Two-Part) 
(School Chorus)—Nevin .......... 10 
35059 Venetian Love Song (S.A. B.) (School 
CHOTUSY——N CUT Visine cide einis ne a yo.e ce 12 
35081 My Tender Songs Would Be Flying 
(Three-Part)—Hahn-Taylor ...... 12 
35201 Song of the Cherry Blossom (Two- 
Part) (School Chorus)—Kroeger.. ..12 
35212 I Love Life (Three-Part)—Mana- 
VES VATU RIED. WARD OES AOD OE ICES 15 
35237 A Rose Garden (Four-Part)—Spross .12 
85252 Woodland Magie (Three-Part)—Wick .20 
35304 The Little Quaker Maid (Three-Part) 
WAS DOBBS ibis ain cat TS «ee lel ne ae 15 
35333 Supposing (Four-Part)—Bischoff- 5 
ORR OH Petite reis wie atntlela winitiete estes oes 's 15 | 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
21213 Softly a Serenade—Bliss $0.12 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


Each month we propose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to 
give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 


is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


W. C. E. SEEBoEcK 


When he arrived in the Seeboeck 
family’s home in Vienna, Austria, Au- 
gust 21, 1859, the given names he re- 
ceived were William Charles Ernest. 
His mother, a pupii of Marchesi, gave 
him early instruction in music, and at 
the age of 10 he was placed under 
Graedener for piano study. Graedener 
was g noted teacher who became Bruck- 
ner’s successor at the University of 
Vienna. Later Seeboeck had as his teach- 
ers, Epstein and Grill. Nottebohm, a 
pupil of Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
taught him theory. His music studies, 


however, did not prevent his securing a collegiate 


education at the Theresianum. 


It also was Seeboeck’s privilege to study under 
Brahms in Vienna in 1875, and from 1877 to 1879 
he worked upon his music studies in Petrograd 


under the guidance of Rubinstein. 


In 1881, at the age of 22, he came to the 


soon became well established 


at the Jefferson 
Church. 
Seeboeck wrote 


concertos, 


two operas, 
sonatas, and other 


and piano solos. 


incomparable Paderewski being one 


as a 
teacher, composer, and pianist. He did 
some teaching of harmony as a member 
of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, and he also served as organist 
Park Presbyterian 


several 
works in 
larger form, but as a composer he is 
known chiefly for his published songs 
It is noteworthy that 
a number of his compositions have been 
used by foremost concert pianists, 
of those 


the 


who played his Minuet a l’Antico frequently. 


Mr. Seeboeck died 


in, Chicago 
1907. Year after year, 


however, 


gogical value of his piano numbers. 
list of his compositions is given below. 


United States and settled in Chicago where he 


Compositions of W. C. E. Seeboeck 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade 
5465 Blue Eyes. Song Without Words 3 $0.25 30216 Minuet a l’Antico ............ 5 
30629 SBoata Somes... .ciiiynes se. a as 30 Minuet. In the Old Style ...... 3% 

MherBubterty 2... saeerds.-.+-- i +50 11868 Orientale. Air de Ballet ....... 4 

ADA CD ream Ver V,. © aci< since evs bes 214 35 Pomponette. Louis XIV ...... 3 

Gavotte. In the Old Style...... 3 «40 80272 Russian Dance Sys)... 2 gan ns 2 

4916 Hungarian Gipsy ............. 21% 25 Serenata Napolitana .......... 4 

30268 Little Scherzino .............. 2 30 Sleighride (a sepa menace miner « 3 

BOZO MUA ADM aels a sens Sagan cele a avs 3 -30> 80270 (Slumber Song 25Ss. 00. panos eo 74 

30271 Mazurka. Polish Dance ....... 2 0 ©680276) Valse. Petite): 25-6 ee einen ons 2 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 

6372 Brook’s uliaby lesan cea oscis 2 $0.40 30484 Minuet a l’Antico. Arr. Durst.. 4 

6371 Fairy. LEC R i cdsinon paceacea tare 2 25 Serenata Napolitana .......... 4 

23130 Hungarian Gipsy ............. 83 40 6874 Spanish Dance ..cf.0...2050. 2 

TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 

30049 Minuet a l’Antico. Arr. Saar.. 6 $1.00 Serenata Napolitana. Arr. Saar 4 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 

7965 Blue Eyes. Song Without Words 3 $0.40 7809) Dream Wairy. Aen eettaeiee.< 3 


THE ETUDE 


| 


age beginners. 


l 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 

Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the year 
it seems that 
more and more piano teachers discover the peda- 
A selected 


FILLING THE “DuRING-SCHOOL-TIME” 
TEACHING Periops You HAVE OPEN 
is PossiBLE WITH 


MUSIC PLAY 
FOR EVERY DAY 


A very first piano instructor that opens the way 
for piano teachers to become successful in the 
teaching of pre-school, kindergarten, and primary 


IDEAL FOR INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION 


Youngsters are delighted by this book 
which makes fascinating “play-time” of 
learning to render music on the piano. 
From the very first page, with its cap- 
fanciful musical 


tivating, full color, 
picture, through to the 
wins juvenile interest. 
procedures, many illus- 
trations, cut-out pic- 
tures, and _ pleasing 
tunes make a new, prof- 
itable and happy exper- 
ience for teachers using 
it to win and hold piano 
beginners from 5 to 8 
years of age. 


Examination privileges cheer- 
fully granted to any piano 
teacher. 


Music PLay 
For Every Day 
Complete, Price, $1.25 
In Four Books, for 
Convenience in 
Class Teaching. 
Price, 40c Each Book 


last pages, it 
Its game-like 


Teachers allowed a dis- 
count on above prices. 


HEODORE 


Presser Clo. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. Puna. 
Pa. 


Everything in 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


IST 


THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH A. GEST 


Street Cries—The Ragman 
By Olga C. Moore 


Old rags and iron! Old rags and iron! 
I hear the ragman say. 

He’s always buying rags and iron, 
He’s always on the way. 


Actual motive 


Regs! Iront 


1 buy rags! Lront 
And does he ever, ever stop 
At night to go to bed? 
Where does he take his rags and iron? 
And does his horse get fed? 


February Anniversaries 


ANNIVERSARIES of the following musicians 
occur this month; perhaps you can in- 
clude some of their compositions in your 
club programs. 

PALESTRINA died in Rome, February 2, 
1594. His contrapuntal compositions for 
unaccompanied chorus are among the 
world’s finest music, and you should try 
to hear some of them on Victor records, 
Nos. 9159, 7813, 20898. They are seldom 
sung except by the best choruses. 

MENDELSSOHN was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, February 3, 1809. The Scherzo 
from his “Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
Victor record No. 7080; and his “Chil- 
dren’s Pieces” for piano may be secured 
for piano solo or in an arrangement for 
two pianos, eight hands. 

OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, the great 
pianist and conductor who died last Sep- 
tember, was born on February 7, 1878, in 
Russia, but spent most of his life in 
America; and all America mourned his 
passing. His fine piano playing may be 
heard on Victor record, No. 1095, in 
Shepherd’s Hey, by Grainger, and Passe- 
pied, by Delibes. 

WAGNER died in Venice, Italy, February 
13, 1883, and his operas may be heard on 
Victor and Columbia records, too numer- 
ous to mention. 


ETHELBERT NEVIN died on February 
17, 1901, in Connecticut. He composed 
many small pieces for piano. 

CZERNY was born in Vienna, February 
20, 1791. Nearly all pianists have studied 
Czerny Etudes, and some of them are 
very lovely when well played. Why not 
select one of your favorites and put it 
in your repertoire? 

CHOPIN was born in Poland, February 
22, 1810. Much of his music is difficult, 
but some of the Preludes arid Nocturnes 
are quite simple and you should have 
them memorized. Two of his Etudes are 
played by Paderewski on Victor 1387. 

HANDEL was born in Halle, Germany, 
February 23, 1685. His larger composi- 
tions may be heard on Victor records, 
7316, 4219 and 4220; and Columbia 
67784D ; and smaller pieces, such as the 
Bourrée or the Gavotte, may be played 
on the piano. 
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Joan’s Winter 
By Jean 


’ 


“THE CROWD” was playing on a little hill 
near the house, and Joan needed only to 
lift her eyes from the keyboard to see them 
through the window close to the piano. At 
every shriek she glanced up involuntarily, 
and the scene always held her several min- 
utes. 

“Mother,” she finally exclaimed, “I can’t 
practice. The rest are having so much fun.” 

Coming to the living room window, Mrs. 
Anderson looked out on the engrossing 
view. “So they are, but some of them are 
practicing, too.” 

“What do you mean? They’re having a 
good time.” 

“They surely are. Well, will you look at 
Don Allen—he is the boy on skis, is he 
not? He has fallen again, but he is laugh- 
ing and getting up. And that is about the 
tenth time I have seen Margie trudge up 
the ski hill. She is doing much better now 
than she did a month ago when she first 
started to ski.” 

Joan watched several minutes with new 
interest. 

Her mother spoke again. “Why do you 
not start a Winter Sports Program for 
your hour of practice?” 

“How could I do that? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Just this way: take that Mozart sonata 
Miss Carey assigned you again because you 
had not cleared up the technical difficul- 
ties—”. 

“Oh, mother, she is so particular about 
Mozart. She says Mozart must be played 
with a great deal of finish, no rough 
places.” . 

“She is right, too. Now that first run 
is a toboggan slide. It is fun to toboggan 
after the slide is smooth, but you have to 
build the slippery path. Let us have you 
smooth out the toboggan run in the next 
five minutes. Go back and forth slowly 
using different touches, various rhythms, 
all the devices she has shown you. You 
can look forward to a smoother ride in 
several minutes.” 

Joan smiled. “Tl get 


? 


it as smooth as 


Sports Program 


Stevenson 


“Next, here is a left hand jump you so 
often miss.” 

“That is a ski jump,” broke in Joan. 

“Of course, and you must work over the 
jump and the landing. Go back just far 
enough to get a good approach and go be- 


yond the jump until you have made a solid 


landing and can go on at any speed you 
desire.” 

Looking over the sonata, Joan found the 
places marked for further study. ‘These 
turns that have to be so even and delicate, 
what are they?” 

“By this time you are on ice skates and 
those are figure eights. They require ever 
so much practice on the ice, good control, 
muscles strong enough for the job, pre- 
cision, and finally, some speed. Figure 
eights are beautiful to watch and fun to 
do. And Mozart’s figure eights are just as 
lovely to hear. 

“Supposing you write down what sports 
come in this week’s lesson, Joan, and spend 
some time each day on each one.” 

“That is what I will do. But, mother, 
whatever can I do about those chords that 
have such unexpected notes. They cannot 
be any fun. Why, I can hardly wade 
through them now.” 

“Wading is just what you have to do at 
first, for they look exactly like the drift 
that forms in our drive with every snow 
storm. You can’t possibly get through it 
at first. You just dig your way through, 
shovelful by shovelful, until you have two 
tracks cleared for the car.” 

Joan giggled, “You dig it out, chord by 
chord.” 

“Even then, the car hardly makes it the 
first day. The digging is not much fun but 
there is simply nothing else to do for we 
are snowbound until we can use the car. 
Of course, that is all right for a day or 
two, but in a city you have to get to the 
grocery store before long.” 

“Then,” went on the girl, “the next day 
the paths are clearer because we have been 
over them several times.” 

“Exactly,” agreed her mother. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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WINTER SPORTS 


A Plea for Recognition ‘ | 


By Maude F. Sherwood 


I know that I am tiny, 
But yet it seems to me, 
The fact of my importance 
Is one that all should see. 


ear Lt ae 


But oh, I have a grievance, 
Against some children small, 
Who seem to think quite often, 

I do not count at all. 


i 

I’m sure no one could blame me, | 
For taking this to heart, i 
For in the art of music, . 


4 
I take a useful part. h 4 
ae { 
And when they just ignore me, a 
These thoughtless girls and boys, 
In silence I must bear it, bY 
(I cannot make a noise.) : 


But if they knew how often, 
The wrong way I am rubbed, | ‘ 
And what it does to rhythm, § 
When I’m so rudely snubbed, ; 


Perhaps they would be sorry, 
And then begin to try 

To notice when they meet me, 
Not coolly pass me by. 


And then I would be counted 
A necessary part 

In giving form to music, 
That very lovely art. 


And so I beg you pupils, 
Please do your very best 

To sce me. Now who am I? 
Suppose you guess the & 


i 
/ 
‘| 
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The Doll’s Lesson 


(For Very Little Juniors) 


By Hazel Ditz Brown 


One day Edith put her five dolls on the ~ 
couch, and left a space of about a foot be- 
tween them. Her dolls were named Ellen, — 
Gertrude, Betty, Doris, and Fanny: but 
she just called them by their initials, E, 
Guba ere 

She then gave initials to the in between 
spaces, too, which were F, A, C, E. Then © 
she had the letters of the lines and spaces | 
that she had in her music lesson that week, 
and her dolls helped her to remember them — 
so she could say them backwards as easily 
as she could say them forwards. 1 

Can you say YOURS quickly back-_ 
wards? Try it and see. ‘ 

Her teacher was so pleased, and told her — 
to do the same thing for her bass clef lin 
and spaces next week, so she is changin 
the name of Doll Ellen to Adelaide, and 
putting her at the other end of the cou 
And she took the F space initial away and” 
added G between the last two dolls. It all 
seemed so easy to her that very soon she 
became a good music reader. 
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Winter Sports 
(Continued) 

| “And in a few days,” continued Joan, “it 
| will be easy to go through that drift. That 
; what will happen to my chord drifts. I 
ve thought of something else, too, 
‘mother, that would make my practicing go 
‘better. I think I will do half of my Sports 
| Program before school in the morning, then 
will not take me long after school to do 
y practice and get out with the others.” 
| Joan began writing out her Winter 
| Sports Program for the week: 


\ 
igging through snowdrifts . . . chords, 
| page 14 
Building toboggan slide and 
Beside ON) 10... c.nesiiae ss runs, page 15 
ere OGIDS cco ictiacoaa ss left hand, page 13 
liIce skating..... runs in alternate hands, 
a page 13 
| Figure eights........... turns, pages 13-14 


ading through deep snow to get to 
|) the hill...this week’s scale in half notes 
Walking in path 


“more easily....... .scale in quarter notes 
Running in well- i 
made path’... ... <0. scale in eighth notes 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 3 
I practice my scales every day in all their 
forms, eighths, sixteenths and thirty-second 
otes. I like all of the music of the masters, 
but my favorite composers are Bach and 
lozart. : 

My sister plays piano, violin and_violon- 
cello and my brother plays violin. We were 
n a contest in our home town and won first 
‘place. We then went to Grand Rapids to play 
there in a contest. 

When I grow up _I hope to be a concert 
player and teacher. I have given a recital. 
From your friend, 

Burry CopLine (Age 13), 
Michigan. 


TINY TIM RHYTHM BAND 
Chrisney, Indiana 


An Interesting Musical 
Experience 
(Prize Winner) 


When I was on my vacation last summer I 
isited Washington and Mt. Vernon. At Mt. 
Vernon I saw the musical instruments of 
eorge Washington’s day. I saw the flute which 
as a present to him from Lafayette. I also 
w the old harpsichord on which Nellie Custis 
sed to play the music of her time. This was 
i gift from Washington. 

Another day I went to the White House and 
ad a. glimpse of the lovely, gold-finished grand 
. piano in the East Room. How I longed to play 
on it! I also enjoyed hearing a sixty piece or- 
‘ @hestra in one of the theaters. So I think 
y vacation was quite an interesting musical 
Xperience. 

RoseMARy Carppry (Age 12), Class B, 


Maryland. 


HonorasLe MENTION .- 


FoR NOVEMBER PUZZLES: 


Lloyd Pinckney, Lavonne Farrell, Leora 
ehbein, Dorothy Caruso, Barcy Kennedy, Es- 
elle Salsheetz, Anne Kingen, Leland Gordon, 
Japhna Marie Horne, Virginia Hampton, Lu- 
le -Vorster, Sue Ann Murphy, William King, 
ae Anna Driscoll, Lillian Patton, Elaine Tine- 
ack, Josephine Fischer, Marjie Ihle, Barbara 
n Hall, Ben Lois Hampton, Doris G. Lipe, 
nnabelle MclIlhenny, rances Randolph, 
atherine Richardson, Hope Elizabeth Baker, 
latherine Hajdu. 


Prize WINNERS FoR NOVEMBER 
Z PUuzzZLE | 


s A. Dorothy Mensch (Age 15), California. 
s Bh. Loraine Kraisinger (Age 13), Illinois. 
C. Mariles Giddings (Age 10), Oregon. 


BRUARY, 1937 
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J UNIOR E FUDE—(Continuea) 


2922? Who Knows??? 


1. If a note with a dot equals six thirty- 
second notes, what was the original 
note? 

2. Who wrote the opera “Madam But- 
terfly”’? 

. When did Beethoven die? 

. What is a wind instrument ? 

. Which composer is this? 


mn Bw 


6. What is the seventh note in the scale 
of C-sharp minor? 


7. Where is Handel buried? 

8. A certain major scale has five flats. Its 
fourth note is the third note of what 
minor scale? 

9. What is Saint-Saéns’ best known 
opera ? 

10. What is meant by senza accelerando? 


(Answers on this page) 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am sending my gratitude to the Junior 
Etude, for it has widened my ideas abgut 
music and made me become acquainted with 
the great musicians. I am seventeen years 
old and I began studying music when I was 
eleven. My sister Nieves and I play duets. 

From your friend, 
CATALINA GUERRERO (Age 17), 
Box 118, Bacolad, 
Occidental Negros, P. I. 


Musical Beheading 
Puzzle 


By E. Mendes 


The initials removed, arranged in proper 
order, will give a certain type of musical 
composition. 

Answers must be complete, including 
words before and after beheading. 


Behead a spice and leave affection. 

Behead. drawing closer to, and leave part 
of the head. 

Behead to, believe and leave a tree. 

Behead musical sounds and leave the 
plural of a unit. 

Behead gems and leave special friends. 

Behead a wanderer and leave above. 

Behead excited and leave tardy. 

Behead wrong-doing and leave a slight 
frost. 


Technic Ships 
By Esther Leiper Shumaker 


Hands are ships that go on trips 
O’er all the oceans wide; 

Wrists are waves in rolling twists 
That swing from side to side. 


Keyboards are the oceans wide, 
The fingers, anchors strong, 

Safely holding firm the ships 
In bays where they belong. 


Keys are harbors, safe and calm, 
Where finger anchors drop, 

Staying for the length of time 
The notes say they should stop. 


Minds are captains of the ships, 
Directing every move, 

Steering them in channels deep, 
So talent will approve. 


te 
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Junior Etude Contest 


THe Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and for 
auswers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under the age of sixteen 
may compete, whether a subscriber or not, 
and whether belonging to any Junior Club 
or not. Class A, fourteen to sixteen years 
of age; Class B, eleven to under fourteen; 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter on the upper left corner of your 
paper, and put your address on upper right 
hand corner. If your contribution takes 
more than one sheet of paper do this on 
each sheet. Write on one side of paper only. 

Do not use typewriter and do not have 


Class C, under eleven years. 

Subject for. story or essay this month, 
“The Music I Like Best, and Why.” Must 
contain not over one hundred and fifty 
words and must be received at the Junior 
Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by February eighteenth, 1937. 
Names of winners and their contributions 
will appear in the May issue. 


RULES 


any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, please 
have a preliminary contest and send in no 
more than two contributions in each class. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules and conditions will not 
be considered. 


An Interesting Musical 
Experience 


(Prize Winner ) 


One day my daddy decided to take me to 
Robin Hood Dell to hear the Philadelphia 
Orchestra summer concerts. Being the first 
time I had ever been in such,a place, it 
seemed very strange. When the conductor came 
on the stage I wondered why all the people 
applauded. I was wondering why the audience 
clapped for only this one man. ; 

As I grew a little older I came to realize 
that a conductor brings out what the men 
in the orchestra have. The better the conductor 
the better the men play. 

Rena Carou (Age 10), Class C, 
Pennsylvania. 


Arithmetic Square Game 
By Mrs. L. L. Jacks 


Fill in each square with one note or one 
rest, so that each column, added horizontal- 
ly, perpendicularly or diagonally will equal 
one whole note. 

The player, who first completes 
square correctly, wins. 
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HoNorABLE MENTION 
FoR NOVEMBER EsSAYs: 


Barbara Ann Hall, Barcy Kennedy, Rosina 


Digilio, Wilbur Motta, Loraine Kraisinger, 
Allena’ Stanley, Bernice Onda,” Loura Clark, 
Daphna Marie Horne, Virginia Hampton, 


Lucille Vorster, Lela Mae Jacobson, Mary Ann 
Peters, Nancy A. Radovich, Bernice Green, 
Flice Winson, Cordelia Price, Betty Jeanne 
Shirey, Lily King, Rosemary Corddry, Maxilee 
Giddongs, Wilma Rennecker, William C. King, 
Sue Ann Murphy, Leland Gordon, Marian 
Bates, Lillian Patten, Ben Lois Hampton, 
Doris G. Lips, Marjie Ihle, Josephine Fischer, 
Elaine Lineback, Jean Oldroyd, Kenna Angard, 
Charley Watt, Stella Mayer, Ramona Snyder, 


ANSWERS TO WuHo Knows. 


. The original note was an eighth note. 

. Puccini wrote “Madam Butterfly.” 

. Beethoven died in 1827. 

. A wind instrument is one in which the 
tone is produced by the passage of air 
(generally the breath) through a tube. 

5. Wagner. 

6. The seventh of the C-sharp minor scale 
is B-sharp. 

7. Handel is buried in Westminster Abbey 

8 

9 

0 


whe 


in London. 

. E-flat minor. 

. “Samson and Delilah.” 

. Sensa accelerando is the Italian term 
for “without accelerating.” 


An Interesting Musical 
Experience 


(Prize Winner) 

Oh _ how I hated to practice Bach! It all 
seemed so tuneless and the time so difficult. 

My teacher could not understand why I was 
unable to play Bach well. With an average 
amount of practice I could play other things 
well. One day, however, she asked me to show 
her the melody. This I was not able to do. 
because I had never found any melody. Then 
she began to show how one band would begin 
the story and the other take it up, passing 
the melody from one hand to the other. And 
then they would start and echo each other 
and play hide and seek. ° 

I was delighted. It simply could not have 
been the same Bach I had labored over. It was 
a new Bach, the creation of a master, as 
tuneful and delightful as I could desire it. 

From that lesson on I haye never ceased to 
love Bach. I know it was a great milestone I 
passed that day and it will always hold first 
place in my musical experiences, 

CHARLOTTP REED (Age 15), Class A, 


Georgia. 
Letter Box 


Dear JuNIOoR ETUDE: 

My music seems as much a part of my 
life as the food I eat..My mother is a 
musician and I like to listen to her teaching 
music to children. 

I have one piano pupil, and teaching her 
is more fun than going to a picture show. 
My two younger sisters play the violin and 
piano; and I like to play trios, too. 

One evening a week mother plays the 
piano while we sing pretty classical and 
other songs. We get songs we hear other 
people sing, when we like them. 

I cut stories and pictures out of THE 
Erupe, for our musical bulletin board. ~ 
From your friend, 

La VERNE GiEsicH (Age 10), 
Kansas. 


Letter Box List 


Letters have been received from the fol- 
lowing, which space does not permit us 
to print: 

Phyllis Lewis, Mary Seltzer, Jean Seltzer, 
Jane Stively, Vesta Buller, Ruth Pafko, Ruth 
LaVone DuVal, Beatrice Ewing, Kathryn 
Thompson, Elaine Larson, Lura Clark, Sara 
Foster Coble, Abbie D. Sawyer. 


MACDOWELL CRUSADERS 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Letters from Etude 
Friends 


A Music House Demonstration 
To THE Erupe: 

Why not sell your personality and musi- 
cal knowledge to your local music dealer? 
If you are a young teacher, just starting 
out, this sales plan will help you gain a 
reputation, and increase your music class, 
while introducing and impressing your 
name on the community at large. Here are 
the steps of this sales plan: 

1. Gain the permission of your music 
dealer to work gratis in his store one day 
out of every week. This means selling 
music, doing ordinary clerking, and ac- 
quainting yourself with a vast store of 
musical literature. Learn all you can about 
the points of first class teaching pieces and 
favorite melodies, in order to provide your 
class with more interesting and instructive 
music, while improving your own musical 
knowledge. You grow while serving the 
music dealer, who is in turn serving you. 

2. In appreciation of your services, the 
dealer either places a conspicuous sign in 
his display window, stating: Anne Marquis, 
Teacher of (Instrument), at (Address) 
is Here Today to Serve You. Take Ad- 
vantage of This Opportunity to Secure 
Interesting Music—For Yourself—Your 
Class—And Your Friends. Or he allows 
you to put your business card in each piece 
of music that you sell. Possibly, he may be 
willing to do both. The®* postcards THE 
ErupbE encloses to contributors for mailing 
to prospective clients would be excellent for 
this purpose, since any outside musical 
activity of importance increases the public’s 
admiration for you as a teacher. 

3. With every piece or book of music 
sold, strive to give a teaching pointer or 
new viewpoint towards its study to the 
buyer. This will interest the teacher, mu- 
sic lover, and club leader tremendously. 
Besides showing you know your teaching, 
and are both an interesting and progressive 
musician, it will mean increased sales. And 
increased sales will result in the music 
dealer’s willingness to pay you for your 
day spent at his store. 

4. If possible, develop these teaching 
pointers into a half-hour lecture, given 
weekly or fortnightly during your day at 
the store. There is always some corner or 
side room where you can take yourself, 
your instrument, and your audience, far 
away on flights of musical fancy. Illustrate 
these lectures with the music sold at the 
store. Publishers, particularly of juvenile 
music, will be glad to submit sample mu- 
sic, when it is not included in the store’s 
stock. Send them accounts of your lec- 
tures, since news in foreign corners will 
increase your prestige. Practice up on 
modern music; in fact, play all the music 
available, so that your musicianship will 
grow in comprehensive fineness. As often 
as possible, feature the books you use in 
your classes, with explanations of your 
teaching methods, both quoted and original. 
There is no more fitting place for a lecture 
recital than in a music shop. 

5. Learn the names of your customers 
while waiting on them. Later, send them 
your business card, or folder, with teach- 
ing reminders appearing in their mail at 
certain intervals. In a music store you 
meet all types of musicians, while being 
afforded many opportunities for musical 
contacts, that may later lead to advanta- 
geous offers. In briefer words, sell your 
musical personality to your community 
through your music dealer and his store. 

—ANNETTE GAIL Dupont. 


* * 2 


“To bathe in the glow of the mighty 
masterpieces of genius neutralizes much 
that is evil.’—Moore. 
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Piano Technic 


By Nelly B. Smart 


Piano technic must be developed almost 
to perfection, before the artist soul can be 
revealed in the touch. 

Technic includes the true time beat, the 
precise observance of all expression marks, 
phrasing, and, above all, /egato playing. 

Those who are false to the true beat 
have very little music in their playing. A 
feeling for the beat can be acquired by an 
occasional use of the metronome. 

The precise observance’ of all expression 
marks is a higher branch of technic: the 
rise and fall of sound < >; piano and 


‘forte; pianissimo and fortissimo; crescendo, 


diminuendo, and many others. : 

Next comes that which-inferior teaching 
never gives, phrasing. This is indicated by 
the slurs over the notes, giving a meaning 


to the divisions of the piece, and outlining 
the subsections, sections and sentences. This 
carries the artist some distance, but he 
cannot reveal soul playing without some- 
thing more. 

A good legato is acquired only under the 
discipline of the best teaching. It is gained 
by firm pressure on the keys and a loose 
wrist. Each sound in the scale should touch 
the next as nearly as possible, but not over- 
lap. Staccato is comparatively easy. 

When these points of technic have been 
acquired to perfection—the beat, expres- 
sion marks, phrasing and legato—the ar- 
tist’s soul can be revealed in the touch— 
the touch ever mounting to truer and 
truer heights of art. 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for March 1937, brings these vital, instructive and inspiring articles. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME 


OF SIBELIUS 


Perhaps no composer of recent times has attracted 
more far-spread attention than Jean Sibelius. While 
touring the Scandinavian countries, Norma Ryland 
Graves had the rare privilege of a visit to the 
master’s home; and she tells of this thrilling ex- 
perience, for the readers of THE ETUDE 


PLANTATION ECHOES 


“Gone With the Wind’ has swept the country as 
one of the great literary feats of the times. Here 
is a musical story that carries one back to the Old 
South more than anything we have ever read. A 
part of the South of ‘“‘Gone With the Wind does 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


still exist; and Virginia Tupper gives a lively pic- 
ture of some musical traditions of the Negro slaves 


which still persist. 


THE STRANGEST OF ARTS 


John Hix, author and artist of the fa 


mous newspaper series, ‘Strange as it 


Seems,” has written an article upon oddities in music that will excite the 
interest of and bring amusement to many of our readers. 


YES, PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


Thomas Tapper, famous musician, journalist and business executive, writes, 
from a midi, ce perionee: upon a subject of very lively interest. Yes, and, along 
with interest, he tells how to practice in a way which leads towards »erfection. 


STRAVINSKY TELLS STORY OF HIS YOUTH 


A picturesque place in the musical world has been long held by Igor Stravinsky; 
and his autobiography, but lately published, is naturally received with wide 
interest. By special arrangements with its publishers, we will present an ex- 
tract which graphically recounts his youthful life and education. 
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OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 
and musicians, PLUS 24 pages of interesting new music to play and sing. 


A Word Picture of Liszt at the Keyboard 


HE late Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
éb= his diary for 1876 (as recorded in 
his recent Biography, written by Harry 
Plunkett Green and published by Edward 
Arnold & Co., of London), gives this vivid 
miniature of Liszt while playing: 

“The moment his fingers touched the 
keys I realized the immense gap between 
him and all other pianists. He was the very 
reverse of all my anticipations, which in- 
clined me, perhaps from the caricatures 
familiar to me in my boyhood, to expect 
to see an inspired acrobat with high-action 
arms, and wild locks falling on the keys. I 


saw instead a dignified, composed figure, 
who sat like a rock, never indulging in a 
theatrical gesture or helping out his amaz- 
ingly full tone with splashes and crashes 
of a charlatan, producing all his effects 
with the simplest means and giving the im- 
pression of such ease that the most diffi- 
cult passages sounded like child’s play. It 
was the very reverse of the style of the 
young lady to whom von Bulow, after 
hearing her performance, went up with a 
deep bow and said, ‘I congratulate you, 
Mademoiselle, upon playing the easiest pos- 
sible passages with the greatest possible 
difficulty.’ ” 


Musical Books 
Reviewed 


Stravinsky 


_ On the other hand, Mr. Stravinsky’s stor: 
impresses one as being especially honest an 
frank, His appraisal of his contemporaries ; 
the story of his long association with Di 
aghileff ; his notes upon his own compositions ; 
and his. various tours; all these make very 
interesting reading. He wastes little time 
with nonessentials and presents a quantity of, 
materials which should be very valuable foi 
future historians. | 

Pages: 288. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers: Simon and Schuster. 


Joseph Haydn 
A Picture Book i 


By OPAL WHEELER AND SYBIL DEUCHER 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


never can be too many pictures in books fo1|" 
children. h 

The life of Joseph Haydn, ‘the merry littl 
peasant,” by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher 
with illustrations by Mary Greenwalt, makes 
an admirable gift book for the musical child 
The story is told in simple fashion, stressing 
the kind of episodes which children like to re 
member. The type is large, and the illustra: 
tions are appropriate. A few excerpts fron! 
Haydn’s pieces are included. 

Pages: 118. 

Price: $2.00. 

Publisher: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 


Famous Composers 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
_ The remarkable advance in the art of music 
is indicated in many ways—one being th¢ 
astonishing increase in the number of books 
about music—particularly musical biographies 
In the public libraries of fifty years ago, on« 
might find a few dozen books upon music 
Now they number thousands in as many 
tongues. Nathan Haskell Dole’s “Famous 
Composers” was first published in 1891, wit}: 
the title “A Score of Famous Composers, ’|! 
It was republished in 1902, and now appear; 
in its fourth edition with an appendix by Davicl; 
Bwen. Nathan Haskell Dole was born Augus' 
31st, 1852. He was graduated from Harvarc 
in 1874 and devoted himself to literature 
making many translations from the Russian 
notably the novels of Tolstoi. For a long 
ime he was musical editor of the Philadelphi: 
ress. 
_ The book now includes, with the appendix 
sixty-nine biographies, accompanied by thirty 
five portraits. Dole had an easy and fiuen 
manner of writing, which made his works un) 
usually readable, The vast work that he diy 
in translation gave him an unusual and pre 
cise vocabulary which is very necessary i 
delineations of musical lives. 
Pages: 866. 
Price: $3.75. ; 
Publishers: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Like Softest Music 


By Rosse HpyLpur 
Rose Heylbut has chosen the quotation 
“Like softest music,” from Shakespeare’ 
“Romeo and Juliet,” as the appropriate titl 
of her recently published book on the ‘Lo 
Stories of Famous Composers,” to which th’ 
noted grand opera tenor, Richard Crooks, ha 
written an introduction. The author’s sym 
pathetic and engaging style is well known t 
readers of The Etude. The ten chapters deg 
with the romances of Tschaikowsky, Wagne) 
Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Seht) 
bert, Von Weber, Beethoven and Mozart; an 
in these the author has properly concerne 
herself in large measure with the influence 
that notable women have had upon the ir 
spiration of these masters. Many of the rc 
mances were poetic in the extreme; and the 
have been retold with a fine sensitivity an 
literary style. 


_ 


9 . . « 
Taylor's Music Questionnaire 
By J. HILLARY TAYLOR 

This is a series of two hundred and fift 
well put questions and answers upon man’ 
phases of musical art, from ‘‘What is Music: 
to “Who wrote the opera ‘A King’s Henc) 
man?” in each case an answer is given. Tl 
questions are excellently grouped under Music; 
Notation, Acoustics, Musical History, an 
Miscellaneous. One interesting feature is th: 
this is the first book of its kind which giv 
recognition to the colored race. The authe 
writes, “I came up from a log cabin to autho 
ship.” He is a teacher and editor in Washin 
ton. The book should be useful to those wl 
enjoy the Socratic method of study. 

Pages: 28, bound in paper. ‘ 

Price: 50c. 

Publisher: The Author. 
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VICTORY DIVINE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS 


One of the best of all can- 
tatas for Lenten or Easter- 
tide use, satisfying to the 
lover of good music as 
well as to the non-musical 
folk. Its record of success- 


ful renditions includes small choirs of 


a} RABBONI 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 


igh 

| BY BENJAMIN W. LOVELAND 
IStRel aps ; 2 
‘toa|This beautiful cantata impresses one as a 


short oratorio presentation of the story of 
the Saviour from the time of the Entomb- 
‘ment to the Ascension. Requires a good 
choir with capable soloists. Time, 40 min- 
jutes. Price, 75 cents. 


THE RISEN KING 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY ALFRED WOOLER 


y|Just the kind of a cantata to make a gen- 
‘uine appeal to volunteer choirs. It is always 
‘interesting to the choir and the solo assign- 
jments are very satisfying. This impressive 
i|telling of the Easter story takes about 30 


minutes to render. Price, 60 cents. 


IMMORTALITY 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY R. M. STULTS 


A well-planned cantata with 
texts taken chiefly from the 
Scriptures. Part 1, The Old 
Testament; Part 2, The Res- 
urrection; Part 3, The Im- 
mortality. Time, 35 minutes. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Also published in an edition for Treble Voices— 
\ Two Part. Price, 60 cents 


THE GREATEST LOVE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY H. W. PETRIE 


vn A brilliant cantata of moderate difficulty for 
it} Easter or general use. The twelve melodic 
itl and interesting musical numbers are divided 
i) up advantageously ketween the four soloists 
aii) and the chorus. Time, 40 minutes. Price, 75 


me cents. 


HE LIVES, THE KING OF KINGS 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 


Here is a splendid cantata, not only in ex- 
‘cellence of music, but also in the well-pre- 
iy sented texts by Juanita E. Roos. Its nine 
mj Numbers impressively bring out the story 
itl ‘of the Cross, the Tomb, and the Resurrec- 
ion. Time, 20 minutes. Price, 50 cents. 


THE WONDROUS CROSS 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY IRENEE BERGE 


For Good Friday, or Easter, this is a mu- 
ical work of especial merit, offering ex- 
cellent solo numbers. Time, 30 minutes. 
rice, 60 cents. 


Easter Cantatas 


mf 


Mis YEAR 
cH 28 


lected list, or any Presser 
complete list of cantatas, 


numbers, piano pieces and services for the 
folder 


er Easter (and Lenten) Music, 


MESSIAH VICTORIOUS 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY WILLIAM G6. HAMMOND 


A stimulating and uplifting musical pres- 
entation of the Resurrection and Ascension. 
It runs just about half an hour and there 
always is predominating a musical fervor in 
its decided melodic and rhythmic construc- 
tion. Price, 75 cents. 


EVERLASTING LIFE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY MRS. R. R. FORMAN 


This cantata, in two parts, 
presents the story of the 
Resurrection in a most 
beautiful and effective 
manner. There are ten mu- 
sical numbers and through 
the whole work there runs 
a vein of satisfying melody. 
Time, 45 minutes. Price, 60 cents. 


THE RAINBOW OF PROMISE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY WILLIAM BAINES 


Although this melodious cantata requires 
only about 20 minutes for its rendition and 
is easy to sing, it tells the story<of the Res- 
urrection in a most effective manner. Price, 
60 cents. 


THE GLORY OF THE RESURRECTION 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
BY CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Tells the Easter story in a most attractive 
and effective way. Frederick H. Martens 
made the compilation around which the 
composer wove his melodies and musical 
effects to enhance the beauties of these 
Easter thoughts. Time, 35 minutes. Price, 
75 cents. 


THE DAWN 
Cantata for Treble Voices, Two-Part 
BY WILLIAM BAINES 
This is an easy and attractive work for 
choirs where men’s voices are lacking. Suit- 


able for competent Juniors. Time, 20 min- 
utes. Price, 60 cents. 


el er 


aster Services 7° 


Easter Anthems 


MIXED VOICES 


Asterisks (*) denote Anthems with passages indicated for Solo Quartet 


The Letters following the Titles indicate Solo Parts as follows: (s)—Soprano, (m)—Mezzo, (a)—Allto, 
(4)—Tenor, (b)—Baritone, and (bb)—Bass. 


Cat. No. Price 
*10240 Alleluia, Alleluia!....d. U. Brander $0.12 
10796 Alleluia, Alleluia! (s)..R. M: Stults AS 
*10303 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen (s) 
Wm. H. Eastham 05 
*20040 And When the Sabbath Was Past 
(with Violin) (s, b)...W. H. Jones AS 
10396 And When the Sabbath Was Past (s) 
R. M. Stults AS 


6022 Awake, Thou That Sleepest! (s, bb) 
F. C. Maker 12 


2 


4 ~ wake thou that sleep_est, And a- rise from the dead, And 


6021 As It Began to Dawn (s or t) 
G. C. Martin 12 
10474 As It Began to Dawn (s) 
R. M. Stults 12 
20967 Awake, Awake (m)..H. P. Hopkins 2 
10513 Awake, Glad Soul, Awake! 
G. L. Bridge 12 
10813, Awake, Thou That Sleepest! (s) 
J. Stainer 15 
20278 Awake Up My Glory (s)..J. Barnby 10 
10009 Behold, | Shew You a Mystery (bb) 
T. E. Solly 12 


10729 Break. Forth into Joy...... J. Barnby Ah 
*35126 Chime, Chime, hime! (Carol) 
Ks valet) Fb e ws epiae ste A, F. Loud 06 


10802 He Is Risen (s, bb)....R. M. Stults ot2 


Se ee 


He is ris-en, He ia ria-en, He is not here, He is not here, 


20167 Christ Is Risen (s, t)..W. H. Oetsing AS 
*20143 Christ Is Risen...... E. H. Sheppard 12 
1022! Christ Is Risen (b, t)..J. T. Wolcott 1S 
20128 Christ Is Risen from the Dead (s) 
R.S, Morrison 12 
20465 Christ Is Risen Indeed..J. M. Hanna 08 
10307 Christ, Our Passover (s, t, bb) 
Wm. H. Eastham 10 
20295 Christ, Our Passover....R. M. Stults 12 
C2016 Christ, the Lord, Is Risen Again 
Mrs. C. B. Adams AS 
20875 Christ, the Lord, Is Risen Today (t) 
H. P, Hopkins Sis 
10397 Christ, the Lord, Is Risen Today (s 
On AT Ata chelate pte. R. S. Morrison 15 
10116 Christ, the Lord, Is Risen Today 
(Violin Obbl.) ...-G. N. Rockwell 12 


20872 Lord Now Victorious (s) 


Mascagni-Greely -20 
[= 


diant-ly shin-eth the Eas ler dawn, Briedt with 
21234 Christ, the Lord, Is Risen Today (s) 
Lily Strickland \2 
35141 Christ Triumphant (a, b).. 
H. R. Shelley 18 
35127 Day of Resurrection, The (s or t) 
C. G. Spross 16 
1060! Death Is Swallowed Up..J. C, Marks AS 


20017 Easter Day ............ W. Berwald 12 
20709 Easter Hymn (a, t)....H. P. Hopkins 12 
21011 Easter Morn (s)....... Risher-S pross 12 


20126 Glory Crowns the Victor's Brow (s) 
R. M. Stults 12 

10487 God Hath Sent His Angels (Carol 
Anthem) (s or b)....£. S. Hosmer 10 

35131 Golden Harps Are Sounding (YViolin 

and Cello ad lib.) (s, t, a or b) 
J. L. Browne 12 

*10308 Hallelujah! Christ is Risen (s) 

Wm. H. Eastham 05 

91 Hallelujah! Christ Is Risen (s or t) 
C. Simper 08 


THE RISEN KING 


Easter Services 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


After Three Days......... 
Easter Glory ............ 
Echoes of Easter Joy..... 
Hail, Festal Day......... 
King Immortal .......... 
The Risen King.R. S. Morrison and Other Composers 
Dawn of Hope..R. M. Stults and Other Composers 
Raised in Glory.......... 


SPE Pa eee F. A. Clark 
be hiaa mie here F. A. Clark 


ELEN Sad sae F. A. Clark 


Prices on Above Services 


Single Copies .... 7c 
Dozen Copies .... 80c 


HEODORE PRESSER CO. 
_ Everything in Music Publications 
CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


ECHOES OF EASTER JOY 


A COMPLETE EASTER SERVICE 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Various Composers aoe 


R. M. Stults 


R. M. Stults 


50 Copies ...... $3.25 
100 Copies ...... 6.00 


Cat. No. Price 
20689 He Is Risen (s or t)...... C. Simper $0.12 
20770 Hearts to Heaven and Voices Raise 
[SCS 2 Peeseeeona May F. Lawrence 12 
10111 Hosanna (m) ........ ranier-Adams 12 
10654 How Calm and Beautiful (s or t) 
F.L. Percippe «12 
*35128 How Calm and Beautiful the Morn 
(a, t, bb, s and a duet) 
C. A. Havens a 
20874 be ae of Gladness...... R. M. Stults 12 
21118 | Know That My Redeemer Liveth 
Handel-Warhurst 12 
*10629 Jesus Christ Is Risen 
W 


*35125 Joyous Bells, The teed F. Loud “10 
20238 King, All Glorious (s)..R. M. Stults 12 
20178 King of Kings! (s, b)..... C. Simper 12 


21183 Where Life Is Waking All Around 
(s,s and a duet)....H. P. Hopkins 12 


PSS SSS 


Where life is wak - ing ai} a-round, and Jovels sweet voic - 3 


10653 Lift Your Glad Voices (a, bb) 
F. L. Percippe 12 

20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past (a, t, 46) 

P. 


4 Orem AS 
10068 Lord Is Risen, Indeed, The 
Billings-Lerman 10 
6022 Now Is Christ Risen (s, bb) 
‘ F.C. Maker «12 
6018 Now Is Christ Risen (s).H. E. Nichol AS 
20235 Now Is the Hour of Darkness Past (a 
cappella) res See Wm. S. Nagle 15 
10391 O Glorious Morn (s, a, t, bb) 
i P.D. Bird AS 
10908 O Grave! Where Is Thy Victory? 
R. M. Stulis 12 


*35139 Christ, Our Passover... Macfarlane -20 


SS SSS 


Christuur Passover is sac-ri-ficed for us there 


21119 Our Lord Is Risen from the Dead (t) 
C. Harris 12 

20302 Rejoice and Be Glad (t) rts 
W. Berwald ay 


7 C. B. Hawley 16 
20614 Strife Is O'er, The....E. S. Hosmer a2 
20149 Thanks Be to God (s, ¢, bb) 
P. Ambrose 15 
10874 Thanks Be to God (s).A. W. Lansin 12 
10826 They Have Taken Away My Lord (s) 


J. Stainer 10 
20373 Today the Lord Is Risen..R. Kouniz 10 
20256 To the Place Came Mary (s, a) 
Wm. Baines 12 
21285 Twelve Old Lenten and Easter Carols 


(Nowa sith aries ite Wm. Baines AS 
15662 Welcome, Happy Morning (bb) 
G. N. Rockwell 12 
21140 When It Was Yet Dark (s or t, b) 
C. H. Maskell a5 
10309 Why Seek Ye the Living? (s) 
Wm. H. Eastham 05 
10907 Why Seek Ye the Living? (t) 
R. M. Stults 06 
35132 Why Seek Ye the Living Among the 
Dead? (bb) ......... H, P, Danks AS 


TREBLE VOICES 
10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (3 Part) 
A, U. Brander AS 
10478 Alleluia, Song of Gladness (2 Part) 
J. B. Grant 10 
35129 Christ Is Risen (4 Part)..O. H. Evans 15 


10899 Christ Is Risen (2 Part) 


J]. C. Warhurst wiz 
SSS 


Chriat is ris ~ en! Christ is rie - ent 


35211 Christ Triumphant (3 Part) 
H.R. Shelley AS 
10805 Hosanna (2 Part) (s).. 
Granier-W arhurst 12 
21137 Nature's Eastertide (2 Part) 
Wm. Baines 12 
21139 Three Easter Carols (2 Part) 
Mrs. R. R. Forman 12 


MEN’S VOICES 
10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!....4. U. Brander  \5 
10807 Behold, | Shew You a Mystery (bb) 


T. E. Solly 12 
0241 Christ Is Risen (t, bb) 
Minshall-Nevin 12 
0934 Hosanna (b or bb)...... J. Grainer 10 
1138 King of Kings (t, | and 2) 
Sim per-Nevin 12 
20887 Lord Now Victorious, The (t) 
Mascagni-Greel -20 
0806 Sing with All the Sons of Glory (Hy) 
F. H. Brackett 10 
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America DECLARES “OPEN HOUSE” every Sunday evening in hon 3 
of Nelson Eddy . . . star of the Vick’s program . . . thirty minutes of distinguished charm star " 
ring a native cia baritone who has won international acclaim. Tune your Philco t 
AUTOMATIC this program . . . and through Philco High-Fidelity you feel you have joined the audiena 
y in Columbia’s Gultfonata studio listening to Eddy’s magnificent voice. Then . . . as the pro 
TUNING gram draws to a melodious close . . . a flick of your finger tunes any other of your favorit 
ot: theres stations. With Philco Automatic Toning one glance at the Automatic Tuning Dial revea T 

Vy the call letters of the station you want. A single motion . . . and there’s the progran n 
. tuned perfectly, instantly, automatically. On fonda stations, too, Philco pro 
vides simpler, easier, quicker tuning. . . and greater enjoyment+.. rotigl 
»» the Philco Foreign Tuning System and the Philco Spread- Bai Di Dia 


iy 


Philco now provides a complete range of Automatic Tuning models* .. . from 
$100 to $375. Call letters of your favorite stations will be inserted right on the 
Philco Automatic Tuning Dial. Just swing the station you want to the bottom— 


CLICK—there it is—tuned instantly . . . silently. perfectly . . . automatically. 


See the classified telephone directory for your Philco dealer. Buy, if you choose, on Prue Dae ieasibactaa Sa dope 
54 7 = es ——— z or 
the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan . é- for as little as 10% down. — Bair: 


PHILCO HIGH-FIDELITY 116X De LUXE* 


rf Tunes American stations automatically . .. with a lifelike quell an 

richness of tone unapproached in radio. Tunes foreign stations 

name through the Philco Foreign Tuning System. All that’s interes 

. ing in the air! Overseas stations on every continent are named, locatg 

; Me SOOM, Jie SOOUMICN ZL ff Ci WT; lily and spread six times farther apart on the Philco Te 


*Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial to insure greatest foreign reception. 
PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE OF ANY RADIO ee, 


SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE -FIFTY-TWO MODELS $20 ro S600 


